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PREFACE 


“One cannot separate economics, political science, and history. 
Politics is the control of the economy. History, when accurately 
and fully recorded, is that story. In most textbooks and classrooms, 
not only are these three fields of study separated, but they are 
further compartmentalized into separate subfields, obscuring the 
close interconnections between them." 
— J.W. Smith; The World's Wasted Wealth 2, 
(Institute for Economic Democracy, 1994) p. 22 
In politics, as in every other aspect of life, what people "know" 
and "understand" largely determines what they see, hear, and feel 
and how they think and act. In looking at world affairs, and at the 
acts of other men, all men see what is not, and see not what is, 
because all of us are prisoners of perceptions already embedded in 
our minds, and like to interpret what we want to see or what is 
easiest to see because we just suppose we have seen it before. 

Walter Lippmann once said that we see the world through 
stereotypes, i.e. the pictures-in-our-heads that can be called habits or 
perceptions what may appear as "conditioned responses." This way 
of looking at and thinking about the world is perhaps the only way 
we have for understanding or responding to the world affairs. 
Every-one who studies or teaches or writes about a country's history, 
its political system and governance issues or even on its external 
relations is bound to spend some time considering what Plato once 
called "shadows-on-the-wall" as if they were real. 

And as for politicians, diplomats, strategists, lawmakers and 
ordinary citizens, young or old, who do some studying, their vision 
is invariably blurred and their judgment twisted, more often than 
not, by lenses which magnify or minify or otherwise distort. No 
wonder, our views on most subjects are coloured not only by our 
“habits or perceptions” but also by our “loyalties” that we develop 
under compulsions of history, geography, or political and socio- 
economic reasons. A man without loyalties is a man without a 
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j j d beliefs and hopes whic} 
j faith, without share d 
country, without à 
ke life livable. =. Thee, i i 
ma But loyalties are also the source of “prejudice and error To 
id "ya s visions and perceptions based on ' prejudice and 
oo eds a holistic worldview rooted in objectivity. To see 
error” one ne and see it wholly. Citizens, 


it steadily 
rld truly, one must see it S i i | 
diui ee or others involved in academics anywhere in the 


world, even in the highly literate and free communities cannot hope 
to achieve full success in this endeavour unless they pursue the 
th is a continuing adventure that must go on 


truth. And pursuing tru 
but truth inm be found in the course of journey, not at the end of the 


journey. This is an unending process. 

Unless we take a holistic look over the world affairs and that 
includes the affairs of our own state, we are bound to have only a 
near-sighted and myopic worldview. Contemporary mankind 
somehow seems to have so mismanaged the relations among nations 
as to confront us all with dire peril and often bitter tragedies. But we 
are unlikely to learn very much what is useful about these matters, 
or how to act relevantly in the service of our purposes, unless we 
first try to examine and understand the world affairs in their widest 
possible perspective rather than limiting our worldview to an 
evening’s news broadcasts or next morning's headlines. 

Books on history and world affairs provide the real 
nourishment to the quest for knowledge-based awareness. There is 
no dearth of literature all over the world on international relations "i, 
and matters pertaining to world affairs. In Pakistan too, the 
academic vineyard is deluged with textbooks on this subject mostly 
by authors from the Western world representing a particular shade 
of opinion. This leaves our students with a difficult task of sifting out - 
what is of relevance to them and what is not. Most of these textbooks 
represent conditioned, if not prejudiced, opinion on international 
issues which often confuses Pakistani students and academics. 

The book ‘Pakistan and World Affairs’ is meant to facilitate the 
Pakistani mind not only to comprehend the historic evolution of 
political, economic and governmental processes in our own country 
but also to understand the course of “world affairs" through a 
practitioner's prism. Academic inquiry has to be objective enough 
not to leave the readers' minds with unanswered questions. This 
book is not intended to fill any void in academic minds but is only a 
modest attempt by a practitioner of diplomacy and international 
relations, who spent his professional lifetime in dealing with 
relations between and among states, to contribute to a more focuse 
and clearer understanding of the domestic as well as global 
perspectives. —— j 
Shamshad Ahmad 
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‘Pakistan & World Affairs’ is a unique addition to the 
perspectives on Pakistan and an invaluable contribution to 
understanding and analysis of the history and policies of the country 
and the issues that confront it. The book covers a vast spectrum and 
is a veritable compendium of significant events and policy matters 
discussed and analyzed by Shamshad Ahmad, an eminent 
practitioner of diplomacy who served in highest positions of 
responsibility and policy making, and of representing Pakistan. The 
book provides insights available to very few in the country and is a 
treasure trove of information based on personal experience and 
meticulous research that will surely inspire further discussion and 
clear understanding of our past and contemporary challenges. 


With its serious and balanced tone, the book is a refreshing 
departure from the current discourse on politics and world affairs in 
the country that is becoming increasingly polarized, polemical and 
noisier. The opening chapter on historical background testifies to an 
open and inclusive point of view opted by the author for his narrative 
and critique. He reclaims Pakistan's past when it was the cradle of two 
of famed civilizations of antiquity. At the time of independence we 
saw ourselves as a new country but an ancient land and part of the 
continuing story of human civilization. It was only much later that an 
influential segment of the society sought to disown our pre-Islamic 
heritage which only breeds prejudice and narrow-mindedness. 
Shamshad effort is a welcome reminder to open our minds. 


The book has an incredible spread and beyond history its 
twelve chapters dwell on as diverse issues as international politics, 
globalization, nuclear issues, the malaise afflicting the Muslim 
world, economy, state craft and social issues. Yet there is a coherence 
in their relevance to the challenges Pakistan faces internally and 
externally. This is important as implicitly this Marathon of a study 
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focuses our attention to our real issues and the demands of glob 

environment that must be understood for progress and developm ts 
instead of remaining mired in the confusion of conspiracy iieri 
and a besieged mentality. This book with its multiple dimension 
weaving together the author's experience, research and insights, vil 
serve as a remarkable source material and will provide positivo 
impetus to all those, especially of the younger generation, wantin » 
seek understanding, a sober assessment of our problems m K 
direction to overcome them. j Í 


Riaz Mohammad Khan 
Former Foreign Secretary 


The title of this stupendous work, 'Pakistan & World Affairs, is 
a misnomer. It is much more than that. The author, Shamshad 
Ahmad, a former Foreign Secretary of Pakistan, is one of those rare 
diplomats whose sense of history, with which this fascinating book 
glistens, has enabled him to provide rare insights into some of the 
most complex problems of our times. 


Shamshad led the foreign office at the defining moment of the 
history of Pakistan - when the country became a nuclear power. The 
evening preceding that transformative event is an occasion to 
remember. India had demonstrated its nuclear capability and 
immediately threatened Pakistan with annihilation. The night before 
Islamabad responded with its matching response, there were credible 
reports that the country's nuclear facilities were to be destroyed in a 
joint Indo-Israeli operation. Shamshad summoned the Indian envoy to 
the foreign office at the dead of night and warned him that if the 
threats did not stop by a specified time, Pakistan would retaliate. The 
tensions suddenly dissipated and the next day Pakistan went nuclear 
as a consequence of which the danger evaporated like the winter 
frost that disappears with the warmth of day. 

All writing, is in a sense, a form of autobiography and hence 
this background about the author. Shamshad has been much more 
than a witness to a transformative phase of the country's history. Yet 
this work goes far beyond his personal experiences. It encapsulates 
the history of Pakistan from ancient times to the contemporary era. It 
shatters with a single blow the distortion that bigoted opinion would 
have the yo r gene 
with the eiii d ma. 'Pakistan & World Affairs is a narrative 
that is as informative as it is thought-provoking. The reader open® 
the pages of this exhaustive study as though embarking on a voyage 
of expectation and emerges with profit. 

S. Iftikhar Murshed 
Former Ambassador 


ration believe that the story of this land began . 
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FOREWORD 


A book with the central theme of informing the people of 
Pakistan where Pakistan stands amongst the community of the 
world, authored by an accomplished diplomat of Pakistan who has 
served four decades as a professional diplomat in all the four 
continents is a rare welcome addition amongst the writing and 
reading population in a society in which the tradition is to keep the 
knowledge and useful information close to one's chest, or at best to 
use it as anecdote in private or group conversations. 


I have seen and read a number of books written by foreign 
diplomats who give only a page or two to Pakistan as if Pakistan 
does not matter in the world affairs. Otherwise too their emphasis 
is mostly on the proliferation of nuclear technology by Pakistan or 
the rising fundamentalism in the country. Again some insider 
journalists have written books focused on Pakistan but more as a 
foreign journalist and who have convoluted or misinterpreted the 
origin and history of Pakistan. 

Some of our respected Ambassadors like Jamshed Marker, 
Iqbal Akhund, Riaz M. Khan and Samiullah Koreshi have written 
about their involvement and understanding of few important 
situations and sensitive events which they encountered and had to 
solve as a diplomat. But I get an impression that these are more of an 
autobiography. 

Instead, Shamshad Ahmad has undertaken an extraordinary 
journey of taking us along with him into the time and starting his 
narration from the ancient history when Pakistan may have been 
born in the "cradle of civilisation", and passing through bye-gone 
Aryan and Buddhist civilisations, updating it to Muhammad bin. 
Qasim who ushered a new era of Muslim civilisation followed by 
Muslim Sultanate and the magnificent Mughal rule and 
administration lasting from 1526 to 1858. But following the law of 
history as predicted by the great Muslim historian Ibn-e-Khaldun it 
did finally suffer implosion under its vastness and weight. 

Shamshad Ahmad then tirelessly takes us through the 
colonial rule first by the exploiter and plunderer East India 
Company followed by properly organised but authoritative control 
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by London who too denuded gradually and imperceptibly the 
wealth of great subcontinent called India. During this period 
Shamshad has not missed to note the tension between religion 
(conservative Islam) and sufism and lamenting on the decadence of 
the Muslim population he feels elated when talking about the 
Muslim awakening under whose impulse he informs us how we 
finally got a homeland for Pakistan the then largest Muslim state 
committed to egalitarianism and rule of law as explained by 
Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah on 11th of August, 1947. 
This is all history which Shamshad Ahmad sees as a seasoned 
diplomat through the prism of his experience. 


After independence he experiences the frustration and 
declines in the status of the country. The contrast hurts the patriotic 
diplomat who gives vent to his feelings in Chapter 4 referring to 
various crises and failures including the scourge of corruption, neglect 
of education and menace of terrorism. However, he rightly takes 
satisfaction in serving his country as best as he could in his various 
capacities as a diplomat at home and abroad. To his credit aré to have 
served as Secretary-General of ECO as well as Pakistan's 
Ambassador and permanent representative to United Nations. 


As Foreign Secretary, Shamshad held the highest post in the 
hierarchy of foreign service and he laboured for the resumption of 
Indo-Pakistan peace process and co-authored an integrated and 
structured mechanism for "composite dialogue" between the two 
historically hostile neighbours» When India and Pakistan became de 
facto nuclear state, the fear of Armageddon which worried the 
world motivated Shamshad Ahmad to spell out a framework of 
"Nuclear Risk Reduction" which is still working due to its perfect 
and fair mechanism and procedure. 


There are many other milestones of achievement duly 
categorised and explained for the layman in various parts of the 
book. Mr. Shamshad Ahmad retired in 2002 but restless as he is, he 
continued to be usefully engaged both as senior consultant to UN 
and subscribing articles to the national media. 


I find him dedicating his book inter alia to his wife. I think it is 
a proper dedication because after retirement the family must be 
looking for more time with Mr. Shamshad Ahmad which he also 
deserved but he instead gave it to the nation. 


It is indeed heartening that Shamshad Ahmad has now come 
up with a comprehensive book starting from the ancient times and 
fully informing us where we stand in the world today. He has fully 
and with clarity given his views about history and the role that 


Pakistan could in the context of that history play in the world 
affairs. ` 
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ibo ig ee a € a diplomat (In the 19505, I | 
- stan’s eign Minister, and in that capé ci | 
-= —— opportunity of addressing the UN Security unai 
uring t e 1965 India-Pakistan War). The traditional method of 
conducting foreign affairs in the 19th and first half of the 20th 
century has, since the emergence of global powers dramaticall 
changed. These global powers are too powerful than any other 
powerful nation before this period. Their policies invariable have a 
global effect and as they arrogantly execute their policies other 
nations often have to adjust themselves to these policies. 


| Options of actions and initiatives available to a country of 
Pakistan's size (in terms of GDP and technical advancement) are 
limited. Many a times, it has to take things as they are and adjust 
them for its own benefit as best as a country can afford. 
Shamshad's new book tells us how to do it and assures us that 
through vision, will and confidence as a natíon the adjustment and 
maneuverability is possible. 

I had the advantage of having p 
regarding national issues in which 
spoke. I found him focused and refreshin 
would end while addressing the people of Pakistan to be a part of 
the solution. This is why he wants now the people of Pakistan to 
know and understand where Pakistan stands today in the world 
affairs. Rightly so the kno.vledge and awareness gives the nation 


the requisite confidence. 

I hope the book will be useful not only to the scholars and 
students interested in the foreign affairs but also for our young 
boys in the Foreign Ministry; and I hope even our leaders who 
unfortunately are reported not to be much interested in reading the 
books. I can't help complimenting Shamshad Ahmad for the awe 
inspiring vastness of his study and the subject that he has dealt 
with in his voluminous book. Both Shamshad Ahmad and his book 


are an asset. 


articipated in many seminars 
Mr. Shamshad Ahmad also 
g. In each of his talks he 
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I. PAKISTAN’S HISTORY AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
A Cradle of Ancient Civilisation 


Pakistan emerged as an independent country on August 14, 
1947, but it has a history of over five thousand years. When British 
archeologist Sir Mortimer Wheeler was commissioned in 1947 by the 
Government of Pakistan to give a historical account of the then new 
country, he entitled his work Five Thousand Years of Pakistan. * 
Indeed, the land of Pakistan has been a cradle of ancient 
civilizations. 

With well-developed cities, Indus Valley Civilization (ca 2500- 
1600 BC), the principal sites of which lay in Pakistan’s present-day 
Sindh and Punjab provinces, was contemporary of the Nile, 
Mesopotamian and Yellow River civilizations. Over two thousand 
years ago, Gandhara Buddhist Civilization also flourished in areas 
now part of northern Pakistan with Taxila as a seat of Buddhist 
culture and learning. With passage of time, local Hindu rulers were 
displaced by Muslim conquerors from Central Asia, who in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, entered northwestern India 
through the same passes in the mountains used earlier by the Indo- 
Aryans. 

Pakistan’s Islamic heritage thus goes back to more than a 
millennium, and combines traditions of Central Asia and West Asia 
in its architecture, language, poetry and literature. During this 
period, India witnessed Muslim rule at successive intervals under 
different dynasties which left deep impact on the lifestyle of the 
people of the subcontinent. There may have been many reasons for 
Muslim conquests but the major reason was the spread of Islam in 
this part of the world which now constitutes a major religion not 
only in South West Asia but also East Asia. 

The cultural heritage of Pakistan is spread over the centuries, 
starting from pre-historic times to the present-day with the richness 
of its history, cultural traditions and heritage matched only by the 
diversity and beauty of Pakistan's landscape. 


Stone Age 


Some of the earliest relics of Stone Age man in the subcontinent 
are found in the Soan Valley of the Potohar region near Rawalpindi, 
with a probable antiquity of about 500,000 years. No human skeleton 
of such antiquity has yet been discovered in the area, but the crude 
stone implements recovered from the terraces of the Soan carry the 
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saga of human toil and labour in this part of the world to the inter- 
glacial period. These Stone Age men fashioned their implements in a 
sufficiently homogenous way to justify their grouping in terms of a 
culture called the Soan Culture. 


Predominantly an agricultural region, its inhabitants learned to 
tame and husband animals and cultivate crops some 9,000 years ago, 
Farming villages dating from 6000 BC have been excavated jn 
Balochistan, the North West Frontier Province and Punjab. About 
3000 BC, amidst the rugged wind-swept valleys and foothills of 
Balochistan, small village communities developed and began to take 
the first hesitant steps towards civilization. Mehrgarh in Balochistan 
was a developed settlement and an important Neolithic site. 


These pre-historic men established their settlements, both as 
herdsmen and as farmers, in the valleys or on the outskirts of the 
plains with their cattle and cultivated barley and other crops. Here, 
one finds a more continuous story of human activity, though still in 
the Stone Age. 2 


Red and Buff Ware Cultures 


Careful excavations of the pre-historic mounds in these areas 

and the classification of their contents, layer by layer, have grouped 

| them into two main categories of Red Ware Culture and Buff Ware 

| Culture. The former is popularly known as the Zhob Culture of 

| North Balochistan, while the latter comprises Quetta, Amri Nal and 

Kulli Cultures of Sindh and south Balochistan. Some Amri Nal 

villages or towns had stone walls and bastions for defence purposes 
and their houses had stone foundations. 


| An important feature of this composite culture is that at Amri 
| and certain other sites, it has been found below the very distinctive 

Indus Valley culture. It probably represents one of the local societies 
| which constituted the environment for the growth of the Indus 
| Valley Civilization? When the primitive village communities in the 
| Balochistan area were still struggling against a difficult highland 
d environment, a highly cultured people was trying to assert 
dI themselves at Kot Diji in the Sindh province, one of the most 
t developed urban civilizations of the ancient world which flourished 
} between the years 3300 and 1300 BC in the Indus Valley sites of 
Moenjodaro and Harappa. 


Indus Valley Civilization 


From the earliest times, the Indus River Valley region has 
been both a transmitter of cultures and a receptacle of different 
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ethnic, linguistic, and religious groups. Indus Valley Civilization 
(known also as Harappan culture) spread and flourished in the 
northwestern part of the Indian subcontinent in present-day 
pakistan along the Indus River valley in Punjab and Sindh, and was 
the first major civilization in South Asia. 


There are several theories about the origin of Indus valley 
Civilization. The Indus people might have come from Mesopotamia 
as they had links with them. It was the time of decline of 
Mesopotamian Civilization. In the settlements at Indo-Iranian 
borders there was a concept of village society. So they might have 
come from northwestern borders (Iran). But all these are hypotheses 
and not established facts. The only fact is that the Indus people had 
trade relations with the people of both Mesopotamia and Iran. 


This civilization, which had a writing system, urban centres, 
and a diversified social and economic system, was discovered in the 
1920s at its two most important sites: Moenjodaro, in Sindh near 
Sukkur, and Harappa, in Punjab south of Lahore.5 The imposing 
ruins of the beautifully planned towns present clear evidence of the 
unity of a people having the same mode of life and using the same 
kind of tools. These people possessed a high standard of art and 
craftsmanship and a well-developed system of quasi pictographic 
writing, which despite continuing efforts still remains undeciphered. 


A number of other lesser sites stretching from the Himalayan 
foothills in Indian Punjab to Gujarat east of the Indus River and to 
Balochistan to the west have also been discovered and studied. How 
closely these places were connected to Moenjodaro and Harappa is 
not clearly known, but evidence indicates that there was some link 
and that the people inhabiting these places were probably related. 


Indus Valley Civilization was essentially a city culture 
sustained by surplus agricultural produce and extensive commerce, 
which included trade with Sumer in southern Mesopotamia (today's 
modern Iraq). Copper and bronze were in use, but not iron. 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa were built on identical plans of well-laid- 
out streets, elabourate drainage systems, public baths, differentiated 
residential areas, flat-roofed brick houses and fortified 
administrative and religious centers enclosing meeting halls and 
granaries. Weights and measures were standardized: 

By far the most exquisite but most intriguing artifacts 
unearthed to date are the small, square steatite seals engraved with 
human or animal motifs. Large numbers of the seals have been 
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found at Mohenjodaro, many bearing pictographic inscriptions 
generally thought to be a kind of script. Despite the efforts of 
philologists from all parts of the world, however, and despite the usc 
of computers, the script remains undeciphered, and it is unknown if 
it is proto-Dravidian or proto-Sanskrit. 

Nevertheless, extensive research on the Indus Valley Sites, 
which has led to speculations on both the archaeological and the 
linguistic contributions of the pre-Aryan population to Hinduism's 
subsequent development, has offered new insights into the cultura] 
heritage of the Dravidian population still dominant in SOuthern 
India. Artifacts with motifs relating to asceticism and fertility rites 
suggest that these concepts entered Hinduism from the earlier 
civilization. 

The Indus Valley Civilization's decline beginning around 1700 
BC is attributed to foreign invaders, who at some sites violently 
destroyed the cities. But with recent research, historians have 
become unsure as to the exact causes of decline of the Indus 
Civilization. 

But one thing is clear. The Indus Valley Civilization existed in 
the western part of the subcontinent, almost exclusively on the banks 
of the Indus River (present-day Pakistan). Therefore, the assertion 

i. that the current-day Pakistanis are inheritors of the Indus Valley 
Civilization is not an exaggeration. This makes Pakistan the real 
inheritor of one of the oldest civilizations of the world. 


Aryan Civilization 


Until the entry of the Europeans by sea in the late fifteenth 
century, and with the exception of the Arab conquests of 
Muhammad bin Qasim in the early eighth century, the route taken 
by peoples who migrated to India has been through the mountain 
passes, most notably the Khyber Pass, in today’s northwestern 
Pakistan. Although unrecorded migrations may have taken place 
earlier, it is certain that migrations increased in the second 
millennium BC. 8 

In or about 1500 B.C., the Aryans from Central Asia descended 
upon the Punjab and settled in the Sapta Sindhu, which signifies the 
Indus plain. They brought with them and developed the rudiments 
of the religio-philosophical System of what later evolved into 
Hinduism. They developed a pastoral society that grew into the 
Rigvedic Civilization. The Rigveda is replete with hymns of praise 
for this region, which they describe as "God fashioned". The earlier 
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hymns exhibit the Aryans on the northwestern frontiers of India just 
starting on their long journey. 

They show the Aryans on the banks of the Indus, divided into 
various tribes, sometimes at war with each other, sometimes united 
against the "dark-skinned" aborigines. They also brought an early 
version of Sanskrit, the base of Urdu, Punjabi, and Sindhi languages 
that are spoken in much of Pakistan today. They settled down as 
husbandmen, tilled their fields with the plough, and lived in villages 
or towns. But they also clung to their old wandering life, with their 
herds and "cattle-pens." 

Cattle, indeed, still formed their chief wealth, the coin in which 
payments of fines were made; and one of their words for war 
literally meant "a desire for cows". They learned to build "ships," 
perhaps large river-boats, and also seemed to have heard something 
of the sea.? The Aryan tribes in the Veda were acquainted with most 
of the metals, and had among them blacksmiths, coppersmiths and 
goldsmiths, besides carpenters, barbers and other artisans. They 
fought from chariots, and freely used the horse, although not yet the 
elephant, in war. 

In those early days the Aryan tribes were known to be divided 
into four social grades on a basis of colour: the Kshatriyas or nobles, 
who claimed descent from the early leaders; the Brahmans or 
sacrificing priests; the Vaishyas, the peasantry; and last of all the 
Sudras, the hewers of wood and drawers of water, of non-Aryan 
descent. Even below these there were low tribes and trades, 
aboriginal tribes and slaves.!? But it is also clear that so long as the 
Sapta Sindhu remained the core of the Aryan Civilization, it 
remained free from the caste system. 

The «aste institution and the ritual of complex sacrifices took 
shape in the Ganges Valley where a social and political system 
evolved in which the Aryans dominated but various indigenous 
peoples and ideas were also accommodated and absorbed. There can 
be no doubt that the Indus Valley Civilization contributed much to 
the development of the Aryan civilization." 


Buddhist Civilization 


The Iron Age Vedic Civilization extended over much of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain and which witnessed the rise of major polities 
known as the Mahajanapadas. By the sixth century BC, knowledge 
of Indian history becomes more focused because of the availabie 
Buddhist and Jain sources of a later period. The systems called 
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Jainism and Buddhism had their roots in prehistoric Philosophi. 
but they were founded respectively by Vardhamana Mahavira an ! 
Gotama Buddha, both of whom were preaching in Magadha durin, 
the reign of Bimbisara (c. 520 BC). 5 

Northern India was at that time populated by a number of 
small princely states that rose and fell in the sixth century BC, [n one 
of these kingdoms, Magadha, Mahavira and Gautama Buddha Were 
born in the sixth or fifth century BC and propagated their Sramanic 
philosophies. Siddhartha Gautama, the Buddha was born in 623 BC 
in the Kapilvastu (Lumbini) area located in the Terai plains of South. 
east of modern Nepal as testified by the inscription on the pilla 
erected by the Mauryan Emperor Asoka in 249 BC. 

In sixth century BC, the people of the region were Betting 
increasingly dissatisfied with the Hindu caste System. When 
Buddha, son of a Kshatriya king preached equality in men, his 
teachings were quickly accepted throughout the northern Part of the 
subcontinent. In this milieu the rise of Buddhism became a 
phenomenon that affected the history of the region for severa] 
centuries. Buddha's teachings proved enormously popular when 
considered against the more obscure and highly complicated rituals 
and philosophy of Vedic Hinduism. 

The original doctrines of the Buddha also constituted a protest 
against the existing inequities of the caste system, attracting large 
numbers of followers. Around the same time Gandhara, being the 
easternmost province of the Achaemenid Empire of Persia, became a 
major power in the region. Its two cities — Pushkalavati, or present- 
day Charsadda near Peshawar, and the capital Taxila, were the 
centre of civilization and culture.!? For a time, Gandhara also was a 
‘jewel’ of Buddhist civilization. 

Scholars of Gandhara travelled east to India and China and 
were influential in the development of early Mahayana Buddhism. 
The art of Gandhara included the earliest frescos known in human 
history and the first -- and some of the most beautiful -- depictions of 
bodhisattvas and the Buddha in human form. During the next two 
hundred years Buddhism spread over northern India, perhaps 
receiving a new impulse from the Greek kingdoms in the Punjab. 

About the middle of the third century BC Asoka, the king of 
Magadha or Behar who reigned from 264 BC to 227 BC, became a 
zealous convert to Buddhism. He is said to have supported 64,000 
Buddhist priests; he founded many religious houses, and his 
kingdom is called the Land of the Monasteries to this day. He 
organized it on the basis of a state religion. 
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Kingdom of Gandhara 


At about the same time, the semi-independent Kingdom of 
Gandhara, roughly located in northern Pakistan and eastern 
Afghanistan centred in the region of Peshawar, stood between the 
expanding kingdoms of the Ganges Valley to the east and the 
Achaemenid Empire of Persia to the west. Its main cities were 
Purushapura (modern Peshawar) and Takshashila (modern Taxila). 


The Kingdom of Gandhara lasted from the early first 
millennium BC to the 11th century AD. Gandhara probably came 
under the influence of Persia during the reign of Cyrus the Great 
(559-530 BC). The Persian Empire fell to Alexander the Great in 330 
BC, and he continued his march eastward through Afghanistan and 
into India. Alexander defeated Porus, the Gandharan ruler of Taxila, 
in 326 BC and marched on to the Ravi River before turning back. The 
return march through Sindh and Balochistan ended with 
Alexander's death at Babylon in 323 BC. 


Greek rule did not survive in northwestern India, although a 
school of art known as Indo-Greek developed and influenced art as 
far as Central Asia. With the fall of Greek rule in northwestern India, 
Alexander’s successors founded the Indo-Greek kingdom of Bactria 
based in what is today’s Afghanistan and extending to Peshawar. At 
times they controlled the northwestern of region present-day 
Pakistan and even Punjab after Maurya power waned in the region.’ 


The region of Gandhara was conquered by Chandragupta (r. 
ca. 321-ca. 297 BC), the founder of the Mauryan Empire, the first 
universal state of northern India, with its capital at present-day 
Patna in Bihar. His grandson, Ashoka (r. ca. 274-ca. 236 BC), became 
a Buddhist. Taxila became a leading centre of Buddhist learning. 
Successors to Alexander at times controlled the northwestern of 
region present-day Pakistan and even Punjab after Maurya power 
waned in the region. 

The discovery of the Gandhara grave culture in Dir and Swat 
will go a long way in throwing light on the period of Pakistan's 
cultural history between the end of the Indus culture in 1500 BC and 
the beginning of the historic period under the Achaemenians in the 
sixth century BC Hindu mythology and Sanskrit literary traditions 
seem to attribute the destruction of the Indus civilization to the 
Aryans, but what really happened, remains a mystery. 

The Gandhara grave culture has opened up two periods in the 
cultural heritage of Pakistan: one of the Bronze Age and the other of 
the Iron Age. It is so named because it presents a peculiar pattern of 
living in hilly zones of the Gandhara region as evidenced in the 
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graves. This culture is different from the Indus culture and has little 
relations with the village culture of Balochistan. Stratigraphy as weli 
as the artifacts discovered from this area suggests that the Aryans 
moved into this part of the world between 1 500 and 600 BC. 
Gandhara Art, one of the most prized possessions of Pakistan 
flourished for a period of 500 years (from the first to the fifth century 
AD) in the present valley of Peshawar and the adjacent hilly regions 
of Swat, Buner and Bajaur. This art represents a Separate phase of the 
cultural renaissance of the region. It was the product of a blending of 
Indian, Buddhist and Greco-Roman sculpture. Gandhara Art in its 
early stages received the patronage of Kanishka, the great Kushan 
|| ruler, during whose reign the Silk Route ran through Peshawar and 
| il the Indus Valley, bringing great prosperity to the whole area, 14 After 
|] it was conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1021 CE, the name 
| Gandhara disappeared. During the Muslim period, the area was 
I: | administered from Lahore or from Kabul. During Mughal times the 
area was part of Kabul province. 


Kushan Empire 


Following the rise of the Central Asian Kushan Empire in later 
centuries, the Buddhist culture of Afghanistan and Pakistan, centred 
on the city of Taxila just west of Islamabad, experienced a cultural 
renaissance known as the Gandhara period. The northern regions of 
Pakistan came under the rule of Central Asian nomadic tribes called 
Sakas who at the start of the first century BC, had founded a 
kingdom in Gandhara (modern Kandahar in Afghanistan and 
northern areas of Pakistan) displacing the ailing Indo-Greek kings 
but were later were driven eastward by Pahlavis (Parthians related 
to the Scythians) who in turn were displaced by the Kushans (also 
known as the Yueh-Chih in Chinese chronicles). 

The Kushans had earlier moved into territory in the northern 
part of present-day Afghanistan and had taken control of Bactria. 
Along with the Indo-Parthians (Pahlavas), the Sakas dominated 
India from present-day Afghanistan and Pakistan right over to parts 
cf Maharashtra and Kathiawar (modern Gujarat). Kanishka, the 
greatest of the Kushan rulers (ca AD 120-60), extended his empire 
from Patna in the east to Bukhara in the west and from the Pamirs in 
the north to central India, with ihe capital at Peshawar (then 
Purushapura). Kushan territories were eventually overrun by the 
Huns in the north and taken over by the Guptas in the east and the 
Sassanians of Persia in the west. 


Mauryan Empire 


There are remarkable similarities between the orgarizations of 
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that great empire and the Mauryan empire of the third century BC, 
while Kautilya's Arthshastra also shows a strong Persian influence, 
Alexander of Macedonia after defeating Darius III in 330 BC had also 
marched through the South-Asian subcontinent up to the river Beas, 
put Greek influence on the region appears to have been limited to 
contributing a little to the establishment of the Mauryan empire. 
Greek rule did not survive in northwestern India, although a school 


of art known as Indo-Greek developed and influenced art as far as 


Central Asia. 

The expansion of two kingdoms in the northeast laid the 
groundwork for the emergence of India's first empire, ruled by the 
Mauryan dynasty (ca. 321-185 BC).!5 The region of Gandhara was 
conquered by Chandragupta (ca. 321-ca. 297 BC), the founder of the 
Mauryan Empire, the first universal state of northern India, with its 
capital at present-day Patna in Bihar. By 303 BC, Chandragupta 
Maurya had gained control of an immense area ranging from Bengal 
in the east to Afghanistan in the west and as far south as the 
Narmada River. Much of his success is attributed to his prime 
minister and mentor, Kautilya (also known as Chanakya), author of 
the Arthashastra, a cool calculating realpolitik treatise on the 
acquisition and maintenance of power. !6 

His son, Bindusara extended the empire into central and parts 
of southern India. His grandson, Ashoka, the third Mauryan 
emperor (ca. 273-222 BC) is one of the most famous rulers in Indian 
history. Ashoka's rule extended over much of what is today's 
Afghanistan, Pakistan and northern India. After his conversion to 
Buddhism, Taxila became a leading centre of Buddhist learning. The 
great empire that Asoka built in the subcontinent included only that 
part of the Indus basin which is now known as the northern Punjab. 
The rest of the areas astride the Indus were not subjugated by him. 
These areas, which now form a substantial part of Pakistan, were 
virtually independent from the time of the Guptas in the fourth 
century AD until the rise of the Delhi Sultanate in the thirteenth 


century. 1” 
The Gupta Empire 

Much of northern and central India was united in the forth to 
sixth centuries AD and remained so for two centuries, under the 
Gupta Empire. This period, witnessing a Hindu religious: and 
intellectual resurgence, is known among its admirers as the classical 
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age or even "Golden Age" of Hindu civilization. Sanskrit litera, T 
was of a high standard; extensive knowledge In astronom, 
mathematics, and medicine was gained; and artistic expressio, 
flowered. Society became more settled and more hierarchica| 
rigid social codes emerged that separated castes and occupati 
The Guptas maintained loose control over the upper Indus Valle 


The Hunas (Huns) 


In the mid fifth century AD, the Hephthalites or Hunas (tha 
Huns), a fierce and warlike people from Central Asia who ru] 
vast empire with their capital at Balkh invaded Northwest India 
They occupied the Kabul valley and Gandhara, and invaded the ther, 
weakening Gupta Empire. In about 445 AD Skanda Gupta stemmed 
the tide of the Hun eruption and around 460 AD he repulsed them, 
The Huns then waited till after the death of Skanda Gupta to re-enter 
India from the Kabul valley after the conquest of Kushan. They also 
established themselves in Gandhara. Their conquest was 
accomplished with extreme ferocity and the Gupta regime was 
completely extinguished.!8 The tide of Hun invasions receded by the 
end of the sixth century, when the Turks and the Persians attacked 
them in Bactria, but as elsewhere the Huns had acted as a catalyst in 
the affairs of northwestern India. 
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Makran against the Muslims. But, it was not until the sea-borne 
trade of the Arabs in the Indian Ocean was jeopardized that serious 
attempts were made to subjugate Sindh. 


The initial entry of Islam into India came in the first century 
after the death of the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). The Umayyad 
caliph in Damascus sent an expedition to Balochistan and Sindh in 
711 led by Muhammad bin Qasim (for whom Karachi's second port 
is named). An autonomous Muslim state linked with the Umayyad 
and later the Abbassid Caliphate was established with jurisdiction 
extending over southern and central parts of present Pakistan.” 

ite a few new cities were established and Arabic was introduced 
as the official language.” Coastal trade and the presence of a Muslim 
colony in Sindh, however, permitted significant cultural exchanges 
and the introduction into the subcontinent of saintly teachers. 
Muslim influence grew with conversions. 


During the reign of the great Umayyad Caliph Walid bin 
Abdul Malik, Hajjaj bin Yousaf was appointed as the governor of the 
Eastern Provinces. At that time, Raja Dahir, a Brahman, ruled Sindh 
and was known to be unpopular with his subjects. He also gave 
protection to pirates who were active on the coastal areas and 
whenever they got a chance, they plundered the ships passing by 
Daibul. During those times, some Muslim traders living in Ceylon 
died and the ruler of Ceylon sent their widows and orphans back to 
Baghdad. They made their journey by sea, and as their eight-ship 
caravan passed by the seaport of Daibul, Sindhi pirates looted it and 
took the women and children prisoner. . 

When news of this attack reached Hajjaj, he demanded that 
Dahir return the Muslim captives and the looted items. He also 
demanded that the culprits be punished. Dahir replied that he had 
no control over the pirates and was, therefore, powerless to rebuke 
them. On this Hajjaj decided to invade Sindh. Two small expeditions 
sent by him failed to accomplish their goal. Thus, in order to free the 
prisoners and to punish the guilty party, Hajjaj decided to undertake 
a huge offensive against Dahir, who was patronizing the pirates. 


Muhammad bin Qasim (695-715) 


In October 711, Hajjaj sent 6,000 select Syrian and Iraqi soldiers, 
a camel corps of equal strength and a baggage train of 3,000 camels 
to Sindh under the command of his nephew and son-in-law, 
Muhammad bin Qasim, a young boy of iust seventeen years. He also 
had a 'manjaniq', or catapult, which was operated by 500 men and 
could throw large stones a great distance. On his way the governor 
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of Makran, who provided him with additional forces, joined hin 
Also, a good number of local subjects who had suffered at the hang, 
of native rulers joined the Arab forces. 


Muhammad bin Qasim first captured Daibul establishing i. 
first permanent Muslim foothold in the subcontinent. He then turned 
towards Nirun, near modern Hyderabad, where he easij, 
overwhelmed the inhabitants. Dahir decided to oppose the Arabs z, 
Raor. After a fierce struggle, Dahir was overpowered and killed ir, 
712. Raor fell into the hands of the Muslims, The Arab forces ther 
occupied Alor and proceeded towards Multan. Along the way, the 
Sikka (Uch) fortress, situated on the bank of the Ravi, was also 
occupied. The Hindu ruler of Multan offered resistance for two 
months after which the Hindus were overpowered and defeated, 


Prior to this, Muhammad bin Qasim had taken Brahmanabad 
and a few other important towns of Sindh. Muhammad bin Qasim 
was planning to proceed forward when the new Caliph Suleman bin 
Abdul Malik recalled him. He died when he was only 20. But he left 
behind a legacy of historic Islamic victory which led to the 
establishment of an autonomous Muslim state in India, linked with 
the Umayyeds, and later, the Abbassid Caliphate was established 
with jurisdiction extending over southern and central parts of 
present Pakistan. Arabic was introduced as the official language in 
this area. The sea pirates of Sindh, who were protected by Raja 
Dahir, were crushed. As a result of this, sea trade flourished. The 
port of Daibul became a busy and prosperous commercíal centre. 


The Muslim conquest of Sindh brought peace and prosperity to 
the region. The local people who had been living a life of misery 
breathed a sigh of relief. Qasim followed a lenient policy and treated 
the local population generously. Everyone had full religious freedom 
and even the spiritual leaders of local religions were given salaries 
from the government fund. No changes were made in the local 
administration. All taxes were abolished and jazia was imposed. 
Everyone was treated equally. Law and order was restored. Poor 
people, especially Buddhists, were very impressed by his policies 
and many of them embraced Islam. A number of mosques and 
madaris were constructed in important towns. 


The establishment of Muslim rule also paved way for future 
propagation of Islam in Sindh and the adjoining regions. In a short 
period of time, Sindh became a centre of Islamic learning. A number 
of religious scholars, writers and poets emerged and they spread 
their knowledge. The Muslims learned Indian sciences like medicine; 
astronomy and mathematics. Sanskrit books on various subjects 
were translated into Arabic. During the reign of Haroon al-Rasheed, 
a number of Hindu scholars were even invited to Baghdad. With the 
conquest of Lahore by Mahmud of Ghazni, missionary activity 
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an again under the aegis of sufis who were the main agents in the 
isla mization of the entire region. 

Subsequently, Muslim warriors from Central Asia established 
r kingdoms in other parts of India. Mahmud Ghaznavi launched 
nvasions of India defeating the local rulers. During, those 
invasions, some of the areas (Multan and some other regions) were 
already under Muslim rule but in a weakened form, The Ghaznavids 
(976-1148) and their successors, the Ghauris (1148-1206), were 
Central Asian by origin and they ruled their territories, which 
covered mostly the regions of present Pakistan, from capitals outside 
India. Muslim influence grew with conversions as well as Islamic 


conquests t 
Mahmud Ghaznavi (971-1030) 


Alptigin, one of the Turkish slaves of the Samanid ruler, Abdul 
Malik, rose to the status of governor of Khurasan. However, when 
his patron died, he was stripped of his title and forced to leave the 
land. He captured a small area in Afghanistan and established his 
rule in the city-state of Ghazni in 962 with the aim of conquering his 
own land, a desire that remained in the hearts of his successors. 
After his death in 977, he was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Subuktigin under whose rule, Ghazni soon emerged as a political 
and military power of the region. 

Alarmed at the rising power in the neighbourhood, the Hindu 
Shahi Raja Jaipal attacked Ghazni. Jaipal was defeated. In order to 
save his life, he promised to pay tribute. But after going back home, 
he not only defaulted but also took support from other Hindu rajas 
of the region and again attacked Subuktigin in 991. His fate was not 
different this time. He was defeated and had to pay a heavy ransom 
besides giving away the areas of Lamghan and Peshawar. 

Meanwhile, Subuktigin died and his son Mahmud ascended 
the throne in 998. Jaipal took advantage of the situation, and to 
avenge his defeat at the hands of Subuktigin, organized an army of 
12,000 horsemen, 30,000 foot soldiers and 300 elephants. This 
movement forced Mahmud, who was preparing to invade Central 
Asia, to turn his attention towards India. The battle against Jaipal 
was the beginning of a long series of attacks by Mahmud against 
South Asia. 


According to most historians, Mahmud invaded India 17 times 
to crush the power of the Hindu rajas and maharajas who were 
— busy planning conspiracies against him. After defeating 
à in 1021, Mahmud formally annexed Punjab. After the 
leno: deine ep — at Somnath - which 
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when he attacked Somnath and crushed the Hindu h 
political intrigue. 


During his 17 expeditions, he did conquer à number of place. 
in the subcontinent but never established his rule over them o, 
annexed any part of the conquered territories except the Punjap, The 
most important impact of Mahmud's expeditions was the COnquesi 
of Punjab for the first time by Muslims and the establishment o 
Muslim rule and society in the region. This was a significant even, in 
the history of Islam as the Muslims gained their first foothold in 
northern India. He spent his last five years in dealing with the affa; rs 
of Ghazni and in making plans to conquer Central Asia. 


After the death of Mahmud, the Ghaznavid dynasty lost much 
of its vigour; yet during the days of his son Masud and grandson 
Mahmud, Lahore remained an important province of the Ghaznavia 
Empire. Later, the Ghaznavid rulers moved their headquarters from 
Ghazni to Punjab and ruled Peshawar, Lahore and Multan till the 
last half of tweflth century when Muhammad Ghori defeated them, 
Muslim conquests were expanded under Mahmud and his successor 
Ghaznavids until the late twelfth century, when the Ghoris overran 
the Ghaznavids and extended the conquests in northern India, 2 


eadquarters of 


Arabic as the official language. The economic, political and religious 
institutions developed by the Muslims bore their unique impression, 
The law of the State was based on shariah and in principle the rulers 
were bound to enforce it. A new language, Urdu, derived mainly 
from Arabic and Persian vocabulary and adopting indigenous words 
and idioms, came to be spoken and written by the Muslims ard it 
gained currency among the rest of the Indian population. 


A From the time of the Gha znavids, Persian more or less replaced 


III. ESTABLISHMENT OF MUSLIM RULE 
Sultanate (1206-1526) 


Though Muslims entered South Asia with the conquest of 
Sindh by Muhammad bin Qasim and then with the annexation of 
Punjab by Mahmud Ghaznavi, yet the real credit of the 
establishment of Muslim rule in the region goes to Shahab-ud-Din 
Muhammad Ghori. The Ghoris had a long history of differences with 
the Ghaznavids, which eventually resulted in the capture of Ghazni 
at the hands of Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, the ruler of 
Ghor, in 1173. Ghiyas-ud-din handed over Ghazni to his younger 
brother Muhammad Ghori and himself concentrated on the conquest 
of Khorasan. 


| ——————— 
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Sam commonly known as Shahab-ud-din Muhammad Ghori (1160- 
206) is one of the key persons who played a significant role in the 
establishment of Muslim rule in north India. An ambitious person, 
uhammad Ghori spent most of his time in preparation for an attack 
h Asia. In 1175, he invaded the subcontinent for the first time 
through the Gomal pass and occupied Multan and Uch, but failed to 
capture Gujarat. He again came through the Khyber Pass with the aim 
of attacking the Ghaznavid territories. He managed to capture 
Peshawar in 1179 and Sialkot in 1185, and finally Lahore in 1186. 


After taking over the Ghaznavid area of Punjab, Ghori decided 
to fight against the Hindu Rajputs. In 1191, he conquered Bathinda 
in the territory of Chauhans and then decided to go back to Ghazni. 
But on learning that Prithvi Raj was marching towards Bathinda to 
recapture the fort, Ghori came back to defend his conquest. A bloody 
war was fought at Tarain after which Rajputs reclaimed Bathinda. 
Back in Ghazni, Ghori spent a year in preparation and then attacked 
the Rajputs again. The result of the second battle of Tarain, fought in 
1192, was totally opposite from the first one. 

The Rajputs were defeated and Prithvi Raj was killed. Victory 
in the second battle of Tarain opened the door to further conquests 
for Ghori. Muslims defeated Many of the Rajput clans and captured 
Badaun and Oudh. Kanauj and Benares were captured in 1194, and 
Bayana and Gawalior in 11195. One of Ghoris most trusted 
lieutenants, Qutb-ud-Din Aibak moved forward and captured Delhi 
in 1196. Ghori himself went back to Ghazni but appointed Aibak as 
his viceroy in the region and was keen to receive feedback on the 
political and social activities of Delhi. Aibak was the first Muslim 
governor of Delhi. 

Ghori appointed another of his slaves, Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar Khilji, to look after the land of Oudh. Wiih the revenue 
coming from the land, Khilji established a small force of hursemen. 
With the support of these horsemen, Khilji captured Bengal and 
some parts of Assam. Ghori appointed Khilji as the governor of 
Bengal. After his death in 1206, his Turkish slaves ruled the region 
and left a great impact on history. 

The Muslim rule established by Muhammad Ghori in South 
Asia lasted for more than seven centuries. Ghori took special interest 
in South Asia and by establishing his permanent hold in the region, 
he managed to push per: “anent Muslim rule much further east than 
Mahmud Ghaznavi did. He took the small state of Ghazni from his 
brother Ghiyas-'d-Din Muhammad bin Sam and turned it into an 
empire by conquering vast territories. First, he captured the area 
ruled by the Ghaznavids and later cn extended his rule to north 


After taking charge of Ghazni, Muizz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
on Sout 
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India and Bengal. He was an able general and a brave sol 


Lo dier. He 
never let a temporary defeat stand in his way. 


Muhammad Ghori is remembered as an empire builder and is 
justly called the founder of the Muslim Empire in Indo-Pakistan 
From 1206 to 1526 AD, five different dynasties held SWay 
culminating into the Mughal rule (1526-1707) which continued 
though nominally, till the War of Independence in 1857. His 
successors established the first dynasty of the Delhi Sultanate, the 
Mamluk Dynasty (Mamluk means "slave") in 1211. The territory 
under control of the Muslim rulers in Delhi expanded rapidly, 


The sultans of Delhi enjoyed cordial relations with Muslim 
rulers in the Near East but owed them no allegiance. The sultans 
based their laws on the Quran and the shariah and permitted non. 
Muslim subjects to practise their religion. The sultans ruled from 
urban centres - while military camps and trading posts provided the 
nuclei for towns that sprang up in the countryside. Perhaps the 
greatest contribution of the sultanate was its temporary success in 
insulating the subcontinent from the potential devastation of the 
Mongol invasion from Central Asia in the thirteenth century, 


Slave Dynasty 


The concept of equality in Islam and Muslim traditions reached 
its climax in the history of South Asia when slaves were raised to the 
status of Sultan. The Slave Dynasty ruled the subcontinent for about 
84 years. Qutb-ud-Din Aibak, Shams-ud-Din Iltutmush and Ghiyas- 
ud-Din Balban, the three great Sultans of the era, were themselves 
sold and purchased during their early lives. The Slave Dynasty was 
the first Muslim dynasty that ruled India. 


Muhammad Ghauri had no son so he raised thousands of 
slaves like his sons. Ghauri had the habit to buy every talented slave 
he came across. He would then train them in the way royal children 
were trained. During Ghauri's regime, slaves occupied all key 
positions in the government machinery. Three favourite slaves of the 
Sultan were Qutb-ud-Din Aibak, Taj-ud-Din Ildiz and Nasir-ud-Din 
Qubachah. He appointed them governors of Delhi, Ghazni and 
Lahore, respectively. Ghauri never nominated his successor but it 
was obvious that the successor was to be one of his slaves. 


When Ghori died in 1206, the amirs elected Aibak as the new 
Sultan. Aibak first shifted his capital from Ghazni to Lahore and then 
from Lahore to Delhi. Thus, he was the first Muslim ruler who ruled 
South Asia and had his headquarters in the region as well. Aibak 
could only rule for four years and died in 1210. He was succeeded by 
his son Aram Shah, who proved to be too incompetent to hold such 


23 A country study: Pakistan, US Library of Congress, 1994. 
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an important position. The Turk nobles invited Iltumish, one of the 
slaves and son-in-law of Aibak, to assume charge of the state affairs. 
[Itumish ruled for around 26 years from 1211 to 1236 and was 
responsible for setting the Sultanate of Delhi on strong footings. 24 


[ltumish was a good soldier and an outstanding statesman as 
well. When Chenghiz Khan descended upon Central Asia (1219), he 
kept him out of India through consummate diplomacy and a 
determined military posture, Delhi and Lahore were saved from the 
ravages of the Mongols. On the death of Iltumish, a war of 
succession started between his children. His daughter Razia Sultana 
ascended the throne in 1236 as the first-ever empress of the Muslim 
rule in South Asia. The Turkish nobles resented having a woman as their 
ruler, especially when she started challenging their power. They began 
conspiring against her. In 1239, they made her brother Bahram the Sultan. 
She died in 1340.% 


Finally the youngest son of Iltutmush, Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud 
became Sultan in 1245.26 Though Mahmud ruled India for around 20 
years, during his entire tenure, the main power remained in the 
hands of Balban. On death of Mahmud, his Prime Minister 
Ghyasuddin Balban directly took over the throne and ruled Delhi 
from 1266 to 1287. Balban consolidated the administrative set-up of 
the empire and completed the work started by Iltutmush. Balban's 
successors could not handle the affairs of the state, and the throne 
was captured by the Ariz-i-Mumalik who declared his independence 
with the title of Jalal-ud-Din Khilji in 1290. 

The most important institution that developed under the Slave 
Dynasty was the institution of Chalgan or the Forty. Chalgan were a 
corps of highly placed and powerful officers, whom Iltutmush had 
organized as his personal supporters. They were like the cabinet for 
the Sultan. However, during the days of civil war between the 
successors of Iltutmush, the Chalgan started looking for their 
personal gains and played one prince against the other. 


During this era the Chalgan became very strong. Each one of 
them started considering himself as the deputy of the Sultan. When 
Balban assumed charge as Sultan, he murdered some of them while 
others were banished from the kingdom. There is no doubt that by 
crushing their power, Balban strengthened his rule, but actually he 
destroyed the real power of the Slave Dynasty. With this the rule of 
the Slave Dynasty came to an end. 


* Pakistan Year Book, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, Islamabad, 1986. 
5 http://storyofpakistan.com/razia-sultana 
* htp;//storyofpakistan.com/slave-dynasty 
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Khilji Dynasty (1290-1320) 


The founder of the Khilji Dynasty in South Asia, Mali, 
was originally the Ariz-i-Mumalik appointed by Kaiqubag 
the days of decline of the Slave Dynasty. He took advantage 
political vacuum that was created due to the incompetence i - 
successors of Balban. To occupy the throne, he only had to fin le 
the infant Sultan Kaimurs. On June 13, 1290, Malik Firuz de. 
the throne of Delhi as Jalal-ud-Din Firuz Shah. Khiljis were basics, 
Central Asians but had lived in Afghanistan for so long that ihe. 
had become different from the Turks in terms of customs a 
manners. Thus, the coming of Khiljis to power was more than á 
dynastic change. 2” 

As majority of the Muslim population of Delhi was Turk, i. 
arrival of a Khilji ruler was not much welcomed. Yet Jalal-ud-pj, 
managed to win the hearts of the people through his mildness ang 
generosity. He retained most of the officers holding key positions i; 
the Slave Dynasty. His own nephew and son-in-law, Alauddin Khilj 
killed Jalal-ud-Din and took over as the new ruler. Alauddin's reign 
is marked by innovative administrative and revenue reforms, market 
control regulations and a whirlwind period of conquests. It js 
considered the golden period of the Khilji rule. However, before the 
death of Alauddin, his house was divided in different camps which 
resulted in the ultimate collapse of the Khalji Dynasty in 1320. 

A Turk noble, Ghazi Malik became Sultan assuming the title of 
Ghyasuddin Tughluq Shah, thus becoming the founder of the Tughluq 
Dynasty. After becoming Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Din concentrated on 
crushing the Hindu rajas and conquered Bengal, which was no longer 
part of the central empire since the death of Balban. When he came back 
after the successful Bengal expedition, he was killed in a ceremony, and 
his son Muhammad Tughluq succeeded him. 

Muhammad Tughluq was a man of ideas, not action. He tried 
to implement a number of his own schemes which did not work. A 
civil war like situation was created and a tussle began between the 
power-hungry princes. The nobles, who in order to gain more 
power, started supporting one prince or the other, further worsened 
the situation. Amir Timur's invasion on Delhi in 1398 further 
destroyed the political and economic standing of the Tughlugs. The 
dynasty eventually came to an end in 1414 when Khizar Khan 
founded the Saiyid Dynasty in Delhi. 


Saiyid Dynasty (1414-1451) 


Khizar Khan collaborated with Timur during his invasion A | 
India. As a reward, on his departure from the area, Timur m4 
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Azar the governor of Lahore, Multan and Dipalpur. When 

K ahmud Shah, the last of the Tughluq rulers, died in 1412, Daullat 

M «T dhi and Khizar both attempted to occupy the throne of 

Delhi. In 1414, Khizar won the battle and established the rule of his 

dynasty in Delhi. Although Khizar Khan was completely sovereign, 

4 referred to rule in the name of Timur, and then in the name of 
r's successor, Shah Rukh. 
As à result of Timur's invasion and the continuous wars for 
succession among the successors of Firuz Shah, a number of states 
| and provinces of the Sultanate of Delhi declared their independence. 
| Khizar tried to reintegrate these states through force, but failed in his 
| cian, During his rule, the Sultanate was reduced to Sindh, 
western Punjab, and western Uttar Pradesh. Khizar died a natural 
| death on May 20, 1421. His son Mubarik Shah succeeded Khizar. 
Unlike his father, Mubarik declared himself Sultan but he was killed 
| in 1434. The reign of his successors was also marked by political 
| instability, leaving the writ of the Sultanate confined only to Delhi. 


Timu 


Lodhi Dynasty (1451-1526) 


Finally, Buhlul Lodhi occupied Delhi and established his rule 
putting an end to the Saiyids Dynasty in 1451.The Lodhi Dynasty 
was the first and last Afghan dynasty to rule in South Asia, with the 
exception of Sher Shah Suri, the only other Afghan who ruled this 
region. Buhlul Lodhi, the founder of the dynasty, was the governor 
of Sarhind. When the Saiyids became weak, he first occupied the 

| province of Punjab and later on captured the throne of Delhi. His 
coronation was held on April 19, 1451. He also managed to capture a 
number of nearby states that had become independent in the final 
days of the Tughlugs and Saiyids. 

When Buhlul died in July 1489, his son Nizam Khan succeeded 
him. Nizam took over the crown on July 17, 1489. He assumed the 
title of Sikandar Shah. Sikandar proved to be the most capable ruler 
of the Lodhi Dynasty. He not only managed to crush the revolts of 
his relatives, but was also able to establish just administration in 
India. He was the founder of the historical city of Agra. Like his 
father, Sikandar also died a natural death in November 1516.% A 
war of succession broke out between two of his sons, Ibrahim and 
Jalal which eventually resulted in the downfall of the Lodhi rule. 
Ibrahim Lodhi, the last of the Lodhi sultans was defeated by Babur 
of Ferghana in 1526. 

___ The Sultanate era was a unique epoch of Muslim achievements. 
Firstly, because a small minority which was just the ratio of one to 
thousands conquered, established control and administered the vast 
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Indian land in a very brief period of time. Secondly, the 
Sultanate dynasty successfully checked the Mongol attacks 
had ruined older, stable empires from Central Asia to bo, 
Egypt and Crimea. Thirdly, the efficient system of administra , 

proved to be the foundation for the great Mughal Empire, They Pan 
great buildings that motivate an aesthetic sense and in uilt 
imagination up till now. The era produced great men of dng 
poets, musicians, artists, architects and craftsmen that added s es, 
cultural richness of the subcontinent.?? he 
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IV. THE MUGHAL EMPIRE (1526-1858) 


India in the sixteenth century presented a fragmented pictur 
of rulers, both Muslim and Hindu, who lacked concern for th x 
subjects and who failed to create a common body of law; 4 
institutions. Outside developments also played a role in shapin 
events. The circumnavigation of Africa by the Portuguese explorer 
| Vasco da Gama in 1498 allowed Europeans to challenge Arab contro] 
of the trading routes between Europe and Asia. 


In Central Asia and Afghanistan, shifts in power pushed Baby; 
of Ferghana (in present-day Uzbekistan) southward, first to Kabul 
and then to India. The dynasty he founded endured for more than 
three centuries. 3 


Claiming descent.from Changez Khan and Timur, Babur 
combined strength and courage with a love of beauty, and military 
ability with cultivation. Babur concentrated on gaining control of 
northwestern India. He did so in 1526 by defeating the last Lodhi 
sultan at the first Battle of Panipat, a town north of Delhi. Babur then 
turned to the tasks of persuading his Central Asian followers to stay 
on in India and of overcoming other contenders for power, mainly 
the Rajputs and the Afghans. He succeeded in both tasks but died 
shortly thereafter in 1530. The Mughal Empire was one of the largest 
centralized states in pre-modern history and was the precursor to the 
British Indian Empire. 

Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur (1526-1530), swept across the 
Khyber Pass and founded the Mughal Empire covering modern day 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, India and Bangladesh in India after defeating 
Ibrahim Lodhi in the Battle of Panipat in 1526. The Mughals were 
Timurid descendents from Central Asian Turks of Farghana Valley 
(now Uzbekistan) with significant Mongol admixture. He was only 
14 when he ascended the throne of the Central Asian kingdom of 
Farghana, now in Uzbekistan. His greatest ambition was to rule 


°° — http://storyofpakistan.com/major-achievements 
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Samarkand. He fought many battles in the pursuit of this goal, 
winning and losing his kingdom many times in the process. In 1504, 
eniured into what is now Afghanistan and conquered Kabul. 


he v 
In order to consolidate his rule, he invaded India five times, 
ing the River Indus each time. The fifth expedition resulted in 
«« encounter with Ibrahim Lodhi in the first battle of Panipat in 
April 1526. Baburs army was better equipped than Lodhi's; he had 
while the sultan relied on elephants. The most successful of 
ur's innovations was the introduction of gunpowder, which had 
never been used before in the subcontinent. This combined with 
Babur's newer tactics gave him a greater advantage. Babur's strategy 
won the war and Ibrahim Lodhi died fighting. 


Panipat was merely the beginning of the Mughal rule. Akbar 
laid its real foundation in 1556. At the time of the battle of Panipat, 
the political power in India was shared by the Afghans and the 
Rajputs. After Panipat, the Hindu princes united under Rana Sanga, 
the Raja of Mewar, resulting in a sizable force. Babur's army showed 
signs of panic at the size of the huge opposing army. Babur was able 
to instill confidence in his soldiers to fight and when the armies met 
in the battle at Kanwaha, near Agra on March 16, 1527, Babur was 
able to win decisively. Babur thus became the king of Central India. 


He was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his conquests as he 
died shortly afterwards in Agra on December 26, 1530. He was 
buried at Kabul in accordance with his wish. The Mughal age is 
famous for its multifaceted cultural developments. The Timurids 
had a great cultural tradition behind them. Their ancestral kingdom 
at Samarkand was the meeting ground of the cultural traditions of 
Central and West Asia. The Mughals brought with them Muslim 
cultural traditions from Turko-lranian areas, which inspired the 
growth of the Indo-Muslim culture. 

Babur was succeeded by his eldest son Nasiruddin 
Muhammad Humayun (1530-40 and 1555-1556) who could not 
assert a strong monarchical authority. He had inherited a freshly 
won empire with a host of troubles; the Afghan nobles, the Rajputs 
and worst of all, his three treacherous brothers. They caused 
numerous problems for. him. Following his father's advice, 
Humayun treated his brothers kindly and appointed them to high 
positions but none of them was a source of strength to him. 

Humayun almost lost the empire his father had fought so hard 
to bequeath him. In the first ten years of his rule, he faced a host of 
challenges not only from his younger brothers but also from the 
emite in Sher Shah Suri who had served under Babur and 

y took over the Mughal Empire after i 
in the Battle of Kanauj in Td ; er 
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Humayun went into self-exile, escap 
Sindh, and spent the next 15 years of his life in Kar 


who joined him in his 


Pindh, his first son Akbar was born on November 2; 1545. Ups 


has it that Humayun pr ied a bright future for his son 
accordingly, named him Akbar.3! á 
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Later, with the help of the King of Persia, Humayun 
Kabul and Kandhar and was able to re-ascend the thron, Pirs; 


designed by Mirak Mirza Ghias, a Persian architect ch 


osen by Bega 


Begum. It was the first garden-tomb on the Indian subcontinent and 
also the structure to use red sandstone at such scale 


Sreing the weaknesses in the Mughal rule and military 
Sher Shah took advantage of the Problems faced 


1537, when Humayun was elsewhere on an expedition, Sher Khan 


undertook to strengthen the government. He was indeed the greatest 


ruler that sat upon the 


throne of Delhi. 


A brilliant strategist, Sher Shah proved himself a gifted 


administrator as well 


as an able general. His reorganization of the 


empire laid the foundations even for the subsequent Mughal 
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s, With his deep knowledge and practical experience, he 
any brilliant additions and improvements to the existent 
He introduced reforms in various areas. Akbar later built on 
forms and extended them further. Many of these reforms 
o the army, but the principal reforms for which he is 
d are those connected with revenue administration. 


stem. 


remembere 

Sher Shah employed a powerful army and personally 
inspected, appointed and paid the soldiers, thus making him the 
focus of loyalty and subduing the jealousies between clans and 
tribes. He formulated a sound imperial administration that was 
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be the foundation of an administrative system that operate 
British India, Akbar's rule also stands out due to his libera] even ir 
towards the non-Muslims, his religious innovations, 


t 
revenue system and his famous Mansabdari System. *. ang 
Mansabdari system became ‘the basis of Mughal mia? 
organization and civil administration. Mary 


Akbar was the proponent of an early form of multicultyys); 

going to an extent of propounding what he called “Din-e-Elahi” lism 
new concept of communal tolerance aimed at “Hindu-My, as a 
unity.” He declared "Amari" or non-killing of animals in the a 
days of Jainism and rolled back the jizya imposed upon oly 
Muslims, mainly Hindu people. He appointed nobles and mansab 
without any religious discrimination. No wonder, Akbar's rej; = 
innovations and policies, seen as deviation from Islamic faith h À 
historically been a source of debate and controversy.’ Akbar ie 
patronised literary works and scholars. His court had nume; E 
scholars of the day who are well-known as ^N auratan", ue 


Akbar had three sons: Prince Saleem, Murad and Daniya] 
Prince Murad and Daniyal died in their prime during their father’ 
lifetime. However, Akbar faced problems with Prince Saltm and the 
last four years of Akbar’s life were consumed in crushing Salim’s 
rebellion. Akbar fell ill and died of slow poisoning on October 27 
1605. With him ended the most glorious epoch in Indian history — 


Akbar was succeeded by his son, Nur-ur-Din Saleem, who 
took the title of Jehangir, meaning "Conqueror of the World". During 
his reign (1605-1628), Jehangir expanded the empire through the 
addition of Kangra and Kistwar and consolidated the Mughal rule in 
Bengal. Although many rebellions arose in the empire, especially in 
Bengal and Mewar, Jehangir was able to suppress them all. Jehangir 
was renowned for administering impartial justice to his people, 
irrespective of their religious faith. 


Around this time, European traders had started coming to 
India. The English were able to find favour with Jehangir and 
cultivated him through works of art, of which Jehangir was a 
connoisseur. The first ambassador to the Mughal court was Sit 
Thomas Roe who was able to secure many trading facilities for his 
countrymen. In return, the Company offered to provide the 
Emperor with goods from the European market. Jehangir sent a 
letter of goodwill to King James I through Sir Thomas Roe in 1617: 


"The letter of love and friendship which you sent and the 
presents, tokens of your good affections toward me, I have 
received by the hands of your ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe 
(who well deserves to be your trusted servant), delivered to me 
in an acceptable and happy hour; upon which mine eyes were 
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xed that I could not easily remove them to any other object, 
soft accepted them with great joy and delight.” 


and have 
«upon which assurance of your royal love I have given my 
eneral command to all the kingdoms and ports of my 
dominions to receive all the merchants of the English nation as 
ihe subjects of My friend; that in what place soever they choose 
to live, they may have free liberty without any restraint; and at 
what port soever they shall arrive, that neither Portugal nor 
any other shall dare to molest their quiet; and in what city 
soever they shall have residence, I have commanded all my 
governors and captains to give them freedom answerable to 
‘+ own desires; to sell, buy, and to transport into their 
country at their pleasure. 
For confirmation of our love and friendship, I desire Your 
Majesty to command your merchants to bring in their ships of 
all sorts of rarities and rich goods fit for my palace; and that 
you be pleased to send me your royal letters by every 
opportunity, that I may rejoice in your health and prosperous 
affairs; that our friendship may be interchanged and eternal. 


The Mughal rule reached its climax during Jahangir’s reign. In 
the history of Mughal architecture, Jahangir’s reign marks the period 
of transition between its two grand phases, namely the phase of 
Akbar and that of his grandson, Shah Jahan. The most important 
feature of this period is the substitution of red sandstone with white 
marble. He was also fond of laying gardens. One of the most famous 
gardens laid by him was the Shalimar Bagh in Lahore. The Mughal 
style of art was greatly developed during his reign. 
| Jehangir is buried in a garden in a Lahore suburb Shahdara 

which is the only Mugha! tomb located in present-day Pakistan. He 
was succeeded by his third son Prince Shahab-ud-Din Muhammad 
Khurram assuming the name of Shah Jahan (1628-1658), who 
further expanded his empire to Kandhar in the north and conquered 
| most of southern India. He was the fifth Mughal emperor after 
| Babur, Humayun, Akbar, and Jahangir. As a young boy, he was the 
| favourite of his legendary grandfather, Akbar the Great. The Mughal 
| Empire was at its zenith during Shah Jahan's rule. This was due to 
almost 100 years of unparalleled^»rosperity and peace. 
> Inheritance of power and wealth in the Mughal empire was not 
i ier ae through primogeniture, but by princely sons competing 
"i. Il eres successes and consolidating their power at court. 
ed to rebellions and wars of succession. 
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No wonder, à complex political climate SU Prou nded 
Mughal court in Prince. Khurran's. formative years, In tt "h 
father, Jahangir married Nur Jahan, the widowed daughter ol i 
Afghan noble, She rapidly became an important member of Empe ^s 
Jahangir's court and, together with her brother Asaf Khan, w leldo, 
considerable influence, Arjumand Bano was Asal Khan's dauphi d 
and her marriage to Prince Khurram consolidated Nur Jahan Ind 
Asaf Khan's positions at court, al 


Court intrigues, however, including Nur Jahan's decision 
have her daughter from her first marriage wed Shah Jahani, 
youngest brother Shahzada Shahryar and her support for his (| : 
to the throne led Khurram, supported by Mahabat Khan, into o 
revolt against his father in 1622, The rebellion was quelled hy 
Jahangir's forces in 1626 and Khurram was forced to submi 
unconditionally. But on his father's death, he succeeded to the 
Mughal throne as Shah Jahan, a title pointing to his pride in his 
Timurid roots and his ambitious the history. . 


Shahanshah Shah Jahan's first act as ruler was to execute his 
chief rivals and imprison his step-mother Nur Jahan. This allowed 
Shan Jahan to rule without contention. During his reign, the world 
witnessed the unique development of arts and culture of the Mughal 
Empire. Mughal architecture reached its supreme exuberance during 
Shah Jahan's period. He chose marble as the chief medium for all his 
architectural undertakings and built marble edifices at Agra such as 
the Diwan-i-Aam, the Diwan-i-Khas, the Shish Mahal, Delhi's Red 
Fort and Moti Masjid in the Lahore Fort, which have been described 
as the most elegant buildings of their class to be found anywhere, 


The famous Takht-e-Taus or the Peacock Throne, said to be 
worth millions of dollars by modern estimates, also dates from his 
reign. He was also the founder of the new imperial capital called 
Shahjahanabad, now known as Old Delhi. Shah Jahan is also 
believed to have had a very refined taste in the arts and architecture, 
and is credited with having commissioned about 999 gardens in 
Kashmir, his favourite summer residence. But his greatest 
architectural creation was the exquisite conception of the mausoleum 
of his wife, Arjumand Bano Begum (Mumtaz Mahal) at Agra. 


The Taj Mahal is the crowning glory and culmination of 
Mughal architecture. Its construction commenced in 1631 and was 
completed sometime around 1653. Shah Jahan is considered to be 
one of the greatest Mughals. His reign has been called the Golden 
Age of the Mughals and one of the most prosperous ages of Indian 
civilization. In 1658, he fell ill and was confined by his son Empero; 
Aurangzeb in Agra Fort until his death in 1666. He was buried in 14) 
Mahal next to his wife Mumtaz Mahal. 
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uzaffar Aurangzeb Alamgir (1658-1707) 
matching Akbar's reign in longevity. But 
n from the royal court with the result that 
he Kept à he art of government. This proved to be 

ol later on. Aurangzeb himself had 


ud-Din M 

gone ang for the Mughals 

ing 

very -— Dara Shikoh, Shah Shuja and Murad) and had to 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Muhy* 


fot almost 50 years, 


« five Sons away 


was trained in t 


he throne by force. Dara Shikoh was eclectic in his beliefs; 
fore Aurangzeb challenged his father's choice of his eldest son 


€ Ghikoh to be his successor. 
The contest for power was 


claim t 
primarily between Dara Shikoh and 
because, although all four sons had demonstrated 
n their official roles, it was around these two that the 

porting cast of officials and other influential people also mostly 
= ted. Historians of the Mughal era are convinced that factional 


ircula : 

iol in the succession dispute were not, by and large, shaped by 

ideology: "To foc 

Dara was à poor general and leader. 
When Shah Jehan fell seriously ill, all his sons proclaimed 

r a war of succession among all the brothers, 

torious. But as Shah Jehan was in absolute favour 

of Dara, Aurangzeb no longer trusted him, and had Shah Jehan 

placed under polite restraint in his own palace at the Agra Fort but 


did not mistreat him. Shah Jahan was cared for by his daughter 


Jahanara and died in 1666. 

In his 50-year rule, Aurangzeb Alamgir, the sixth Mughal 
Emperor tried to fulfil his great ambition of bringing the entire sub- 
continent under one rule. In 1687, Bijapur and Golkonda, the last of 
the two Shia states surrendered to the Mughal Empire. By 1689, 
almost all of southern India was a part of the Mughal Empire which 
expanded to 3.2 million square kilometres, with a population 
estimated as being between 100 million and 150 million.” 

Aurangzeb, a pious and staunch Muslim, was not unmindful 
of the rights of non-Muslims, and gave many generous grants for the 
restoration of Hindu temples during his reign. He also appointed 
Hindus to leading and commanding positions in his government 
His chief architectural achievement is the Badshahi Mosque at 
Lahore, the largest mosque in the world at the time it was built. 

Under his rule, the borders of the Mughal Empire spread out 
farther than ever before. But due to lack of communication and poor 
infrastructure, it was difficult to hold the empire together. If the 
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court was in the north, there was rebellion in the south, ang , 
versa. Though he ruled longer than any of his predecoss, "he i 
could not stop the decline of the Mughal Empire, which 
after his demise as none of his sons was trained to rule, His tele : 
lasted for 49 years from 1658 until his death in 1707. di 


Even when ill and dying, Aurangzeb made sure that 4) 

populace knew he was still alive, for if they had thought o " 
then the turmoil of another war of succession was like 
Ahmednagar on February 20, 1707 at the age of 88, h 
many of his children. His modest open-air grave in Khuld; 
expresses his deep devotion to his Islamic beliefs. It ig sited 
courtyard of the shrine of the sufi saint Shaikh Burh 
Gharib, who was a disciple of Nizamuddin Auliya of Delhi 


When Aurangzeb died, there were 17 legitimate Claimant, lo 
the throne that included not only his sons but also his grandsons ang 
great grandsons. After the death of the emperor two brothers foughi 
near Agra in the same battle site that Aurangzeb had fought his 
brother Dara Shikoh. Prince Muazzam prevailed and killed his 
brother Prince Azam Shah and assumed the title Bahadur Shah | or 
Shah Alam I. He ruled for five years from 1707 to 1712 and 
momentarily revived the Mughal Empire. 


Within decades of Aurangzeb's death, the Mughal emperor 
had little power beyond the walls of Delhi. Aurangzeb's son, 
Bahadur Shah I succeeded him, and the Mughal Empire, both due to 
Aurangzeb's over-extension and Bahadur Shah's weak military ang 
leadership qualities entered a period of terminal decline. 
Immediately after Bahadur Shah occupied the throne, the Maratha 
Empire - which Aurangzeb had held at bay, inflicting high human 
| and monetary costs - consolidated and launched effective invasions 

of Mughal territory seizing power from the weak emperor. 


Their leader Shivaji proclaimed himself ‘Chhatrapati' or 
Emperor in 1674. He died in 1680 but his able successors, known as 
Peshwas who often led as generals also, took the Maratha Empire to 
its zenith. Pune, the seat of Peshwas, flowered as a centre of Hindu 
learning and traditions. In addition to the Mughals and various 
Rajput kingdoms, several independent Hindu states, such as the 
Vijayanagara Empire, the Maratha Empire, Eastern Ganga Empire 
and the Ahom Kingdom, flourished contemporaneously in southern, 
western, eastern and northeastern India, respectively. But the 


Maratta’s power increased and they became the unchallenged rulers 
of Deccan. 


In the province of Punjab, the Sikhs under Guru Govind Singh 
became a force to reckon with. One of the reasons that power centres 
kept springing up outside Delhi was the frequent change in the 
Succession of empires. Nearly 17 kings were crowned during the 
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iod S anning from 1707 to 1857. The empire went into a slow 


ri d 
P cime after 1707 with its last sovereign ruling only around Delhi 
region. After the death of Bahadur Shah I, a civil war broke out. 


Marathas were now constantly attacking Delhi. 


The raids by Nadir Shah and repeated incursions of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali resulted in quick disposal of the next two emperors 
Ahmad Shah and Alamgir II until in 1759 Shah Alam II ascended the 
throne. His reign would last several decades. However, he would 

reside over more loss of territory to the British. When the Nawab of 
Bengal lost to Robert Clive, Shah Alam II was forced to recognize 
Clive as a diwan (chancellor) and Bengal slipped to the British hands 
rmanently. In 1806, Shah Alam’s son Akbar Shah II acceded to the 
much diminished empire of the Mughals and ruled until 1837. 


The Mughal Empire's gradual decline in the early 18th century 

rovided opportunities for the Afghans, Balochis, Sikhs, and 

Marathas to exercise control over large areas in the northwest of the 

| subcontinent until the British East India Company gained 

ascendancy over South Asia. The last Mughal emperor was Bahadur 

| Shah Zafar (1837-1858) who after the 1857 War of Independence was 

i deposed by the British in 1858 and exiled to Rangoon in Burma 

where he died in obscurity in 1862. 

| The Mughal dynasty ruled most of the Indian subcontinent for 

| more than three centuries. The Mughal emperors married local royalty 

| and allied themselves with local maharajas. For a short time in the late 

16th century, Lahore was the capital of the empire. The architectural 

i legacy of the Mughals in Lahore includes the Shalimar Gardens built 

-by the fifth emperor Shah Jahan, and the Badshahi Mosque built by 

the sixth emperor, Aurangzeb, who is regarded as the last Great 
Mughal Emperor as he expanded the domain to its zenith. 


V. DECLINE OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


| Aurangzeb's death (1707) is generally regarded as the 
beginning of gradual decline and fall of the once extensive, 
prosperous and powerful Mughal Empire. During his reign, the 
Mughal Empire reached its greatest extent, although his policies also 
led to its dissolution. Although, he was an outstanding general and a 
rigorous administrator, Mughal fiscal and military standards declined 
as security and luxury increased. Land rather than cash became the 
usual means of remunerating high-ranking officials, and divisive 
tendencies in his large empire further undermined central authority. 


By 1700, the Marathas ravaged the Mughal provinces in the 
north and internal dissatisfaction and secessionist agendas from the 
Rajputs, Sikhs and Jats arose due to the weakness of the Mughal 
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time the Jats also raised 


. ghahs death, the Durrani kingdom was 
oo = cis d his Afghan generals, Ahmad Shah 
all of today's Afghanistan and Pakistan, 

rn Iran, Balochistan, Peshawar, Multan, 
ntinent. He decisivelv 


including mu 
Sindh and Punjab regions in the Indian subcol 
defeated the Marathas at the 1761 Battle of Panipat which was fought 
north of Delhi. 

onomous dynasties (the 


asserted the independence of 


t, apart from some coastal 
s Gwadar, which were controlled by mutually 
competing and armed Portuguese, French and Dutch trading 
companies. Another threat to the Mughal Empire came from the 
Afghans of Rohilkhand, lying northeast of Delhi. 

By the middle of eighteenth century, the Rohillas became 
independent of the Mughal rule. At the same time the Jats also raised 
their heads against the central rule. In 1758, the Maratha Empire's 
general, Raghunath Rao conquered Punjab, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
and Kashmir and drove out Timur Shah Durrani, the son and 
viceroy of Ahmad Shah Abdali. Lahore, Dera Ghazi Khan, Multan, 
Peshawar, Kashmir and other subahs on the south eastern side of 
Afghanistan's border were under the Maratha rule for the most part. 


In Punjab, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and Kashmir, the Marathas 


were now major players. 
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in 1761, following the victory at the Third Battle of Panipat 
between the Durranis and the Maratha Empire, Ahmad Shah Abdali 
captured remnants ot the Maratha Empire in Punjab and Kashmir 
regions and re-consolidated control over them. The Maratha Empire 
broke into smaller kingdoms that survived till they were eventually 
subdued by the British East India Company. 

Taking advantage of this chaotic situation, the East India 
Company was already strengthening its military capabilities. They 
conspired with Hindu traders and moneylenders against Nawab 
Sirajuddollah of Bengal to take over his principality. The Battle of 
Plassey of 1757 is considered a major breakthrough for the British in 
the subcontinent. It paved the way for the company's rule in Bengal, 
and hence the whole of India ultimately came under the Company's 
rule. The Mughal Empire reached its greatest extent in the time of 
Aurangzeb Alamgir, but it collapsed with dramatic suddenness 
within a few decades after his death. 


The Mughal Empire owes its decline and ultimate downfall to 
a combination of factors; including Aurangzeb's religious policy 
which is regarded as a cause for the decline of the Mughal Empire as 
it led to disunity among the people. The main cause of the Mughal 
downfall, however, was the absence of worthy and competent 
successors after Aurangzeb. The character of Mughal kings had 
deteriorated over a period of time. Successive rulers after Aurangzeb, 
in particular, were weak and lacked the character, motivation and 
commitment to rule the empire strongly. They had not only become 
lazy and cowardly but also totally disregarded their state duties and 
were unable to detain the declining empire from its fall. 


The absence of any definite law of accession was another 
important factor. The war of successions not only led to bitterness, 
bloodshed, and loss of money and prestige of the empire over a 
period of time, but to its eventual fall. The degeneration of the rulers 
had also led to the moral degeneration of the nobility. Under the 
early Mughals, the nobles distinguished themselves both in war and 
peace. But the elite under the later Mughals, as indeed those in 
today’s Pakistan, were more interested in worldly pursuit and self- 
enhancement giving rise to extravagance and corruption in the 
administration. Growth of hostile and rival cliques in the court also 
undermined the strength of the government. 


One of the most potent causes of the fall of the Mughal Empire 
was the deterioration and demoralization of the army. The military 
had not only become inefficient but also lacked in training, discipline 
and cohesion. The army was outdated and consisted of contingents 
maintained by various nobles, which was the main source of army's 
weakncss. As the weakening of the nobles occurred, so did the army. 
This was because of the soldiers, instead of identifying and uniting 
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as Mughal Indians, identified themselves with thelr 
ethnicities. The Mughals had no navy and only main 
ships that were no match for the well-equipped Ships of the , 
traders. It was this weakness that the French and the British o; 
their advantage, and were eventually able to establish their ; 
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Another factor contributing to the decline was the fina 
position of the Mughals, which had become deplorable, The oa ‘al 
successions, rebellions and luxurious style of living had depleted T 
once enormous treasury and had led to financial bankruptcy, Dup ne 
the time of Aurangzeb, the Mughal Empire had expanded | ns 
its maximum size. This vast area had become impossible 
ruler to control and govern from one centre. It was during | 
Mughals that Deccan, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa declare 
independence. 


The raids by Nadir Shah, and repeated invasions of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, resulted in further weakening of the empire, The 
already weakened empire faced further encroachment by the British 
and the French, which proved to be the last nail in the alread 
drowning empire's coffin. The British and French, who had initially 
come as traders, took full advantage of the weakening empire and 
soon became masters of the whole of India. 


In the 19th century, Muslims like Syed Ahmad Barelvi and 
Shah Ismail carried out jihad against the Sikhs, as did Haider Ali 
and Tipu Sultan in Deccan against the British. However, they 
could not stop the downfall of the Muslim rule. The final crunch 
came after the war of 1857 when the Mughal rule officially came to 
an end and India came under the direct rule of the British crown. 
Taking advantage of this chaotic situation, the East India Company 
began strengthening its military capabilities. They conspired with 
Hindu traders and moneylenders against Nawab Sirajuddollah of 
Bengal to take over his principality. 


The Battle of Plassey 1757 is considered a major 
breakthrough for the British in the subcontinent. It paved the way 
for the Company's rule in Bengal, and hence the whole of India 
ultimately came under the Company's rule. The main reasons for the 
decline of the Mughal Empire could thus be summarized as: 
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e Weak successors after Aurangzeb who could not manage 
and unite the Empire 


e Nadir Shah's invasion 
e Rise of Sikhs, Jats and Marathas 
e British ascendancy in India 
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Absence of any definite succession law or norm 
Revolt of the Marathas and the Sikhs 
Outdated and ill-equipped army 


Financial crisis 
e Luxurious and extravagant rulers 


v]. THE BRITISH ARRIVAL IN INDIA 


itish East India Company (1600) 


The Portuguese had traded directly with India for over 100 
| years before the British arrived in India as traders. In 1583, Queen 
| Elizabeth I dispatched the ship Tyger to the subcontinent to exploit 
trade opportunities. Sixteen years later on October 31, 1600, a group 
of merchants incorporated themselves into the East India Company 
which was given monopoly rights on all trade with India. The 
Company's first ship Hector under the captaincy of William 
Hawkins arrived at the port of Surat in 1608. In 1614, the British East 
India Company opened its first office in Bombay. 


This was the period when the Mughal Empire was at the height 
of its splendor in the seventeenth century controlling greater part of 
the vast subcontinent under a consolidated government with its 
capital at Delhi. The Mughal Empire included the whole of the Indus 
and Ganges valleys. In southern India, which has always had a 
separate history from the north, there were three minor Muslim states, 
while on the southeast coast, there were a number of small Hindu 
principalities. From a humble beginning, the East India Company's 
trade and commerce soon began to multiply and the Company 
established several trading posts in various parts of India, especially 
on the east and west coast including Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 


In 1615, Sir Thomas Roe reached the court of the Mughal 
emperor Jehangir as the emissary of King James I, and gained for the 
British the right to establish a factory at Surat. The British continued 
to seek concessions from the Mughal rulers and gradually eclipsed 
the Portuguese by securing an unrivalled trading monopoly in India. 
Numerous trading posts were established along the east and west 
coasts with large English communities developed around the three 
presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 


In 1717, the Company achieved its hitherto most notable 
success when it received a royal dictat from the Mughal emperor 
exempting the Company from the payment of custom duties in 
Bengal. In violation of a trade agreement with the Nawab of Bengal, 
the British started reinforcing Fort William in Calcutta. This led to a 
clash between the British and the son of the Nawab of Bengal, 
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Sirajuddollah, who opposed the British violation and r 
of Fort William. Owing to the treachery of his uncle Mir Jaffa 
Nawab Sirajuddollah was defeated in the Battle of Plassey in 1757 ' 


Although the British had earlier ruled in the factory areas, tha 
beginning of British rule is often dated from the Battle of Plasse e 
Clive's victory was consolidated in 1764 at the Battle of Buxar (i. 
Bihar), where the emperor, Shah Alam II, was defeated. Asa tèni 
Shah Alam was coerced to appoint the Company to be the diwa 
(collector of revenue) for the areas of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. The 
company thus became the supreme, but not the t 
much of the Ganges Valley, and the Company age 
trade on terms highly favourable to them. 


After the Battle of Plassey, the British began the s 
conquest of the subcontinent. It was mainly the Muslims who raised 
resistance to the British rule. The other organized group, the 
Marathas, periodically sided with the British against the Muslims, 
The people of India were not united against the foreign aggressors, 
which made it easier for the British to seize power. The Marathas 
threatened by the British challenged them under the leadership of 
their Peshwas. This resulted in a series of Anglo-Marathas wars, 


which finally resulted in bringing the Marathas confederacy under 
the British rule. 
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The area controlled by the Company expanded during the first 
three decades of the nineteenth century by two methods. The first 
was the use of subsidiary agreements (sanad) between the British and 
the local rulers, under which control of foreign affairs, defence, and 
communications was transferred from the ruler to the Company and 


the rulers were allowed to rule as they wished (up to a limit) on 
other matters. 


This development created what came to be called the Native 
States, or Princely India, that is, the world of the maharaja and his 
Muslim counterpart the Nawab. The second method was outright 
military conquest or direct annexation of territories; it was these 


areas that were properly called British India. Most of northern India 
was annexed by the British. 


By the middle of the eighteenth century, the British, in guise of 
the East India Company, had become deeply enmeshed in the 
politics of India. The British and French had both obtained 
permission to open factories and forts in India. It was in the guise of 
defence for their forts that they were able to establish large forces in 
India. In the middle of the eighteenth century the war between 
France and Britain was extended to the subcontinent in order to 
establish control over India. The British succeeded in their mission a$ 
they took advantage of the constant bickering of the local rulers and 
the lack of consolidated power. 
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Muslim rulers like Haider j " y 
edly tried to free India TO n punan 
defeated: The remaining, centres of Muslim power « Lm vn de 
eg, Mysore disappeared às à Muslim state in 1799 wh YT 2 
gullan was killed in the Battle of Seríngapatam. Oudh Ahi s é 
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. After minimizing, the major threats, the British 
gystematicall expanded their control and by 1825 had ‘pecome 
masters of two-thirds of India. They were then able to proud! claim: 

ts on the British Empire.” j | 


"The sun never se 
The Company's commercial policy eliminated the Muslims from 


ternal and foreign trade. When the Europeans came to the 
subcontinent the Muslim merchants lost much of their commerce with 
foreign countries. But they maintained their hold on internal trade and 
their commercial activities extended to the Persian Gulf and the coastal 

the Arabian Sea. During the Company's rule, the Muslim 
pushed out of this area as well by the competition of the 


traders who enjoyed many special concessions. 


interestingly, even under the Mughals, Indía was never united; 
it had never been united in all its history. Moreover, it had always 
been governed by foreign conquerors, mostly invaders from the 
northwest. This fact together with the innumerable varieties of race, 
language and caste by which the Indian peoples were divided, had 
prevented the upgrowth in India of any sentiment of nationality or 
atriotism. This fundamental fact explains the ease with which the 
Indians accepted foreign rule, and even supp 


lied the soldiery by 

which this rule was facilitated and established. 
However, it was not until the middle of the nineteenth century 
Pakistan and India 


that almost all of the territory 
came under the rule of the British East India Company. The patterns 
j any in Sindh 


of territorial acquisition and rule as app 
overnance 


and Punjab and 
direct British rule 
the princely states un 
of the nineteenth century, 
independent rulers. Sindh was ruled 
(chiefs) in three small states that were anne 
As the British increased their territory in India, so did Russia 
expand in Central Asia. the ast India Company signed treaties 
with a number of Afghan rulers and with Ranjit Singh. 
backed Persian ambitions in western Afghanistan. In 1 
Company's actions bought about the First Afghan War (1838-1842). 
Assisted by Sikh allies, the company took Kand d Kabul and 
made its own candidate emir. The emir proved unpop i 
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Afghans, however, and the British garrison's Position p 
untenable. Scam, 


The retreat of the British from Kabul in January 1842 w 
of the worst disasters in British military history, as a column Gi 
than 16,000 (about one-third soldiers, the rest camp followers 
annihilated by Afghan tribesmen as they struggled throug} 
snowbound passes on their way back to India. The British late, . he 
a punitive expedition to Kabul, which it burned in retribution in 
made no attempt to reoccupy Afghanistan. In Punjab, annexe ut 
1849, a group of extraordinarily able British officers, Serving first k 
Company and then the British crown, governed the area. " 

They avoided the administrative mistakes made earlier ; 
Bengal. A number of reforms were introduced, although oa, 
customs were generally respected. Irrigation projects later in th 
century helped Punjab become the granary of northern India. The 
respect gained by the new administration could be gauged by the 
fact that within ten years Punjabi troops were fighting for the British 
elsewhere in India to subdue the uprising of 1857-58. Punjab was to 
become the major recruiting area for the British Indian Army 
recruiting both Sikhs and Muslims. | 


The uprising of 1857-58 heralded the formal end of the Mughal 
Empire and marked as well the end of the Company rule in India, 
The British Parliament passed the Government of India Act, 1858, 
which transferred authority to the British crown, represented in 
India by the governor-general, who thereafter also had the title of 
viceroy. Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress of India in 1877. 


The Sikh Empire (1799-1849) 


The Sikh Empire existed from 1799 (exactly 100 years after 
Guru Govind Singh, the tenth Sikh Guru had created the Khalsa) till 
1849. Although the empire came under the power of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh upon his coronation in 1799, the Sikhs had ruled these lands 
since 1716 as a collection of autonomous Misls (or fighting clans) that 
were governed by feudal barons/misldars. 


In Punjab, the decline of the Mughal Empire allowed the rise of 
the Sikhs, first as a military force and later as a political 
administration in Lahore. Taking advantage of rapid governmental 
changes in Delhi, the Sikhs established their stronghold in 
Gujranwala in 1763 under Charhat Singh, the head of one of the 
local Sikh clans. On his death, he was succeeded by his son Maha 
Singh who in turn was followed by the most famous Sikh leader in 
the history of Punjab, Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) who first 
became the chief of the Sukerchakias (a Sikh clan located in what 1s 
now Pakistan) on the death of his father in 1792, and then founded 


in a vast region of the Imcum subcortrer: © te 
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: ! Lahore from the Bhangi Misi with Ge 
of local Muslim notables and later made i his capital 

on April 12, 1801 as the Maharaja of Punjab. He was 
"A 39 years old at the time. 


in the Punjab in 1849. The ki had then fallen into disorder, 
with court factions and the Khalsa (the Sikh army) contending for 
power at the Lahore Durbar (court). 

In the First Anglo-Sikh War (1845), the Sikh Empire wes 
defeated and all major decisions were then by the British 
East India Company. The Second Anglo-Sikh War (1849) saw the 
annexation of Punjab, including the presentday Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa, to the Company's territories marking the end of 
Ranjit Singh’s Sikh Empire. Kashmir was transferred by sale in the 
Treaty of Amritsar in 1850 to the Dogra Dynasty, which ruled the 
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area under British paramountey until 1947. The British 

Maharaja Dulip Singh to England in 1854, where he Was Pu ae 

the protection of the Crown te 
When the foreign minister of Ranjit Singh's Court, p 

Agieuddin, met the British Governor-General oi India bs 

Auckland, in Simla, Auckland asked Fakir Azizuddin which x gn 

Maharaja's eyes was missing, Azizuddin replied: " 


“The Maharaja is like the sun and sun has only one eye. The 
splendor and luminosity of his single eye is so much that | lene 
neoer dared to look at his other eye. " 


The governor-general was so pleased with this reply that i. 
gave his gold watch to Azizuddin. , "e 


VII. THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE (1857) 


The War of Independence broke out in January and March 
1857. This eruption in which both Hindus and Muslims rebelled 
against the British did not occur as a result of one specific event or 
cause; it was an accumulation of several events, involving diverse 
political, economic, military, religious and social causes over time 
resulting in its eventual outbreak. 


The anti-British sentiment had been growing for decades in 
reaction to the increasing British interference in the local socio-economic 
system and its indifference to local religious and cultural Sensitivities, 
The Doctrine of Lapse, part of the British policy of expansionism, was 
also greatly resented. If a feudal ruler did not leave a male heir through 
natural process, i.e. his own child, not an adopted one, the land became 
the property of the British East India Company. Within eight years, 
Lord Dalhousie, the then governor-general of Indi, annexed many 
kingdoms including Jhansi and Oudh. 


Nobility, feudal landholders, and royal armies found 
themselves unemployed and humiliated. Even the jewels of the royal 
family of Nagpur were publicly auctioned in Calcutta, a move that 
was seen as a sign of abject disrespect by the remnants of the Indian 
aristocracy. In addition, the Bengal army of the East India Company 
drew many recruits from Oudh, they could not remain unaffected by 
the discontent back home. 


Indians were unhappy with the Draconian rule of the British 
which had embarked on a project of rather rapid expansion and 
westernization, that were imposed without any regard for historical 
subtleties in Indian society. Changes introduced by the British, such 
as outlawing sati (the ritual burning of widows) and child marriage, 
were accompanied with prohibitions on Indian religious customs, 
seen as steps towards a forced conversion to Christianity. 
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The justice system was considered inherently unfair to the 
Indians. In 1853, the British Prime Minister Lord Aberdeen opened 
the Indian Civil Service to native Indians; however, this was viewed 
py some of educated Indians as an insufficient reform. The official 
Blue Books — entitled East India (Torture) 1855-1857 - revealed that 
the Company officers were allowed an extended series of appeals if 
convicted OT accused of brutality or crimes against Indians. The 
Company also practised financial extortion through heavy taxation. 
Failure to pay these taxes almost invariably resulted in appropriation 
of property. 

Another important reason for the rebellion was the attitude 
towards the Mughal emperor, Bahadur Shah Zafar. Lord Dalhousie, 
the governor-general of India at the time, had insulted the emperor 
py asking him and his successors to leave the Red Fort, the palace in 
Delhi. Later, Lord Canning, the next governor-general of India, 
announced in 1856 that Bahadur Shah's successors would not even 
be allowed to use the title of the king. Such discourtesies were 
resented by many of the people and the Indian rulers. 


By 1848, however, the Company's financial difficulties had 
reached a point where expanding revenue required expanding 
British territories in South Asia massively. The Company began to 
set aside adoption rights of native princes and began the process of 
annexation of more than a dozen independent rajas between 1848 


and 1854. 

There was also fierce resentment over the discriminatory 
procedures and preferences for recruitment into the British army. 
The sepoys were a combination of Hindu and Muslim soldiers. Just 
before the Rebellion there were over 200,000 Indians in the army 
compared to about 40,000 British. There were also grievances over 
the issue of promotions, based on seniority. This as well as the 
increasing number of European officers in the battalions made 
promotion process for Indian officers very slow. 


The sepoys had their own list of grievances against the 
Company Raj, mainly caused by the ethnic gulf between the British 
officers and their Indian troops. The British had issued new 
gunpowder cartridges that were widely believed to be greased with 
cow or pig fat, which insulted both Hindus and Muslims. Other than 
Indian units of the British East India Company's army, much of the 
resistance came from the old aristocracy, who were seeing their 
power steadily eroded under the British. 

There was also a rumour that the British were contaminating 
the sepoys' flour with ground-up pig and cow bones (despite the fact 
that it was produced by native contractors). Another rumour that 
spread was an old prophecy that the Company's rule would end 
after a hundred years. Their rule in India had begun with the Battle 
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of Plassey in 1757. Chapaties and Lotus flowers began to c; 

around large parts of India, quoting the famous line "Sup jr ale 
hai" (everything has become red), passed around by people hogy, 
town to town and village to village, as a symbol of the proph from 


a sign of the coming revolt. ecy ang 


The final spark was provided by the reaction of the Com 
officers to the controversy over the ammunition for new A, 
To load the new rifle, the sepoys had to bite the cartridge ifle, 
believed that the paper cartridges that were standard issue with 
rifle were greased with lard (pork fat) which was regarded © 
unclean by Muslims, or tallow (beef fat), regarded as anathema » 
Hindus. The soldiers refused to use these cartridges. ° 


open. It Wag 


After an uprising in Meerut, soldiers in the British army jį 
Bengal launched a full-scale mutiny against the British. This mutin 
spread swiftly across the subcontinent. The British quickly realized 
their mistake and tried to assure the sepoys that they would not have 
to use cartridges greased with beef or pork fat. But the Sepoys 
distrusted their British officers. Rumours quickly spread from one 
regiment to another that the British were insulting the Hindy and 
Muslim religions by issuing the new greased cartridges. 

In April 1857 at a military post near Delhi, 85 sepoy cavalrymen 
refused to use the new cartridges when ordered to do so. The British 
court-martialled and sentenced them to prison. After the sentencing 
the British humiliated them by stripping off their uniforms and 
shackling their ankles in front of 4,000 sepoy troops. Shocked by what 
they had seen, the troops mutinied. They quickly overwhelmed the 
British and released the sepoy prisoners. 


As the sepoys entered Delhi, the people of the city joined them 
in seeking out the old Muslim king. Both Hindus and Muslims 
respected him as a symbol of the traditional way of life. At first 
reluctant, Bahadur Shah II, "King of Delhi," finally agreed to take up 
the sepoy cause. He called for all Hindus and Muslims to unite. "May 
all the enemies of the Faith be killed today," he said, "and the 
[foreigners] be destroyed root and branch!" Shocked by the capture 
of Delhi by sepoy mutineers, the British began to disarm the East 
India Company Sepoy regiments. When the sepoy mutiny first 
erupted, the British had only 23,000 regular British army troops in 
India to restore order. 

Eventually, the British had to bring in troops from all over their 
empire to fight the rebels. Civilian rebels soon outnumbered the 
sepoys. The mutiny grew into a general uprising against the British 
across northern and central India. sepoy regiments, together with 
farmers, villagers, government workers, dispossessed estate owners, 
and bands of robbers looted and burned British homes, churches, 
missions, and East India Company property. They also hunted dow" 
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nv British people they found, Initially, the Indian 


a 
1 killed 
am able to push back the British forces, 


soldiers were 
The British army was driven out of Delhi and the Indian 


diers took control of the city, Bahadur Shah Zafar, the last Mughal 
sol was compelled to lead the freedom fighters, In Bahadur Shah 
vain the rebels found a sy mbol of freedom, but a mere symbol was 
all he was: Wanting to spend his days writing poetry, the man was in 
o way even a remnant of the glory of his forefathers, He proclaimed 
himself the emperor of the whole of India. The civilians, citizens and 
other dignitaries took oath of allegiance to the emperor, The emperor 
issued his own coin and appointed his sons to key posts. 
The initial success of the freedom fighters gave a boost to the 
War of Independence. The Indian army captured the important towns 
of Haryana, Bihar and Mahdya Pardesh. However, the British forces at 
Meerut and Ambala put up a resolute resistance to the royal army and 
held them back for several months. The British proved to be à 
formidable foe with their superior weapons and better strategy. The 
freedom fighters badly lacked in adequate resources and their planning 
proved to be extremely brittle. The royal forces were finally defeated. 


British army units began their own war of vengeance. On their 
way to recapture Delhi, British soldiers randomly tortured, shot, and 
hanged hundreds of Indian people. The British executed many sepoy 
mutinecrs they captured by lashing the victim to the muzzle of a 
cannon and blasting him to pieces. The British army entered Delhi 
and the Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar went into hiding. The 
British quickly regained control of Delhi, and took revenge in the 
most gruesome manner by killing innocent people indiscriminately. 
A large-scale massacre of the inhabitants of Delhi was carried out to 
avenge the killings of the British soldiers. 

The Mughal emperor was captured from his sanctuary, the 
tomb of Emperor Humayun on September 20, 1857. The emperor's 
sons were slaughtered in cold blood. Their bodies were beheaded 
and their heads were presented to the aging emperor in prison. 
Bahadur Shah was imprisoned in Rangoon, Myanmar, where he 
breathed his last in 1862.3” 


Muslims in the Aftermath 


The failure of the War of Independence had disastrous 
consequences for the Muslims as the British placed all responsibility 
for this event on them. They attributed the 1857 uprising to the 
Muslims alone who were considered the “main culprits” and thus 
bore the brunt of British wrath. Determined to prevent recurrence of 
any uprising, the British deliberately followed a repressive policy 
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against the Muslims subjectin 
confiscations and executions. 


After 1857, the British administrators deli 

discriminatory policy against the Muslims, even 
ey were kept out of all responsible 

Advertisements inviting applications for BOvernm,, | Pos, 
Specifically mentioned that Muslims would were cn E 
Conscious efforts were made to close all avenues of honest Bible 
the Muslims. The attitude of the British wards the WD ` 
was that of antipathy. Us 


'Slimg 
According to William W. Hunter, 

served in the Indian Civil Service durin 
of India are, and have been for man 
danger to the British power in India." E icall t 
measure taken by the British, from the Battle of P] y 
the end of the nineteenth century, affected Muslims for t till 
Without free access to government 


e 
had neither social Status nor honou 


g them to indiscriminate 
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w 
employment, the Indian Msn 
rable means of sub "nd 


avenues of employment, were 
deprived of the benefits of educa 
turned into a backward an 
educated Hindus began to occu 
formerly held by the Muslims. 


mmuni 
e British- 
nts offices 


a deep socio-economic and polit 


F^ ularly the Muslim community which became more 
rc'rogressive in its outlook and shunned western way of life. 

Hindu majority adjusted itself with the new regener 
dynamics and started acquiring the benefits of their Haee! 
majority. By a series of revenue and financial measures, the Lan 
smashed the political and social position of the Muslims. In zi 
province of Bombay, the government appointed "Inam Commiss 
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= The Emergence of Pakistan, Chaudhri Muhammad Ali; Columbia Univ 
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y e the tand aranti of the Mualim tines The C ommissien 
tonk away ANLOQQ estates Pam the Muallima and thus ruined many 
families and dun of the community. Mualim society. in the 
decades following the events of 1887 presented a picture ol 
desolation and decay. The Muslim response to thia situation. alao 
gavatedd thel plight They refused to learn English and to 
iate with the Brilixh 
the Muslims kept themselves aloot from western education as 
well as government service, But. their compatriota, the Hindus, did 
not do 80 and accepted the new rulers without reservation, They 
acquired western education, imbibed the new culture and captured 
positions hitherto filled in by the Muslims, This was a severe 
drawback for the Muslims, Hindus, on the other hand, were forging 
ahead in all fields, They formed a new middle class which assumed a 
leadership role in the new India that was taking shape under British 
role, In 1878, for example, “there were 3155 Hindus as against 57 
Muslims holding graduate and post-graduate degrees.” Out of 600 
raduates from the universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
only 19 were Muslims, 

As the ideological divide between the Muslims and the Hindus 
of India was deepening, strong feelings of nationalism in India, 
communal conflicts and movements based on religious affinities 
rather than class or regions caught strength. Some people felt that 
the very nature of Islam called for a communal Muslim society. 
Added to this were the memories of power over the Indian 
subcontinent that the Muslims held on to, especially those in the old 
centres of Mughal rule, These memories might have made it 
exceptionally difficult for Muslims to accept the imposition of 
colonial power and culture. 
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VIII. IMPACT OF ISLAM IN INDIA 


It was in the early thirteenth century that the foundations of 
the Muslim rule over India were laid with extended boundaries and 
Delhi as the capital. The economic, political and religious institutions 
developed by the Muslims bore their unique impression. The law of 
the State was based on shariah and in principle the rulers were bound 
to enforce it. Any long period of laxity was generally followed by 
reinforcement of these laws under public pressure. It reflected a 
Persianised Islam represented by the Turks which dominated the 
political and social scene in India for centuries. Turko-Persian 
administrative institutions were introduced which also became the basis 
of the Delhi Sultanate and later to some degree of the Mughal empire. 


» Indian Muslims: A Political History, Ram Gopal, Bombay (1959). 
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Muslims ruled most of the Indian subcontinent Wilh 
intervals for nearly a millennium. Their arrival in the region ; brie, 
broadly categorized in three distinct phases. The first den b. 
early eighth century with the Arab conquest of the Sindh ° ' 
where they entrenched themselves up to Multan in the north 
their rule surviving until the establishment of the Delhi Sultan 
the twelfth century which saw an organised movement of co 
and immigration from Central Asia marking the second pha 
Muslim era in the subcontinent. 

The third phase involved the Mughal period from 1526 bon 

i i i i ja. 40 8 
representing the zenith of the Muslim rule in India” Because 
location at the western edge of South Asia, Sindh was one o " 
earliest regions to be influenced by Islam. It was part of the talam 
empires of the Umayyeds and Abbasids. sufi missionaries played l 
pivotal role in converting millions of native Sindhis to Islam, The 
Arab occupation of Sindh had a distinct characteristic which d 
from the Turko-Persian make-up of the Delhi Sultanate. 

The Arabs established military camps in the larger cities keepin 
the local administration’s infrastructure intact. They did not curtail the 
privileges enjoyed by the Brahmins, and non-Muslims were allowed 
complete freedom of worship.!! From the time of the Ghaznavids 
Persian more or less replaced Arabic as the official language. The 
Muslim kingdom of Punjab under Ghaznavids lasting for almost two 
centuries became the eastern-most centre of Persian culture, and had 
an important bearing on the subsequent history of India. 

The impact of Islam on the South-Asian subcontinent was deep 
and far-reaching. Its influence on the social and religious life in the 
whole region was outstanding. “The followers of Islam," writes R. C. 
Mazumdar, an eminent historian of India, “settled in large numbers, 
but they did not merge themselves into the Hindu pattern. So, for 
the first time in Indian history, two distinct but important 
communities and cultures stood face to face, and India was 
permanently divided into two powerful units.”# 

Hinduism and Islam stood poles apart in their attitudes to life. 
Islam as a religion, strongly monotheistic and insisting on the 
equality of human beings whereas Hinduism showed —_ 
flexibility towards God, and was founded on a caste system - 
divided society into privileged and underprivileged. Hindus - 
Muslims had a different worldview altogether. They did not take 
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same view of history. Muslim achievements in the political, social 
and economic fields were generally belittled by the Hindus. ^ 

The Muslim culture rooted in the teachings of Islam that 
d in the subcontinent over a period of centuries thus 
large new community in this part of the world with its own 
dentity which continues to present a different aspect of 


i develope 
| created a 
i distinct ! : d 
| human thought and action. This distinctiveness of the two 
| communities was evident in the "encounter" between Hindu and 
| Muslim cultures that began over a thousand years ago, leaving a 
| profound influence on both. 
| They have met at thousand points, on battlefields and at 
| festivals, around market places and in homes, on spiritual heights 
| and in the lowlands of mundane affairs. They have learnt from each 
| other; their tongues have mixed to produce new and rich languages; 
in music and poetry, painting and architectures, in styles of dress 
| and cuisine, and in ways of living, they have left their mark on each 
| other. And yet, they have remained distinct and far apart. They have 
mixed but never fused; they have co-mixed but have never become 
i one. Hindu and Muslim families that have lived in the same 
neighbourhoods for generations can be distinguished at a glance 
i from one another. “ 
Islam introduced not only a new religion, but a new 
civilization, a new way of life and new set of values. Islamic 
traditions of art and literature, of culture and refinement, of social 
and welfare institution, were established by Muslim rulers 
| throughout the subcontinent. A new language, Urdu, derived 
| mainly from Arabic and Persian vocabulary and adopting 
indigenous words and idioms, came to be spoken and written by the 

Muslims and it gained currency among the rest of the Indian 
population. Apart from religion, Urdu also enabled the Muslim 
community during the period of its ascendancy to preserve its 
separate identity in the subcontinent, and is now the national 
language of Pakistan. 


Religion and Sufism 


The Mughal rulers were pretty tolerant of other beliefs and 
hence their reign is deemed fairly secular. Nevertheless, Islam 
spread far and wide by leaps and bounds in this era, not due to the 
efforts of the state but mainly because of the sufis and mystics who 
attracted and inspired the masses with their saintly and humane 
behaviour. The other significant feature was heterodox movements, 


9 The Emergence of Pakistan, Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, Columbia University 
Press, New York (1967). 
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which were egged on by the Islamic teach 


ings and ; 
reform Hinduism. Menge, 


A well-known example of these religiou 
observed in Bhagti movement, one part of it 
limits of orthodoxy and produced men li 
Ramayana has remained the Bible of the Hind 
is spoken. Apart from these movements there 
who rebelled against Hindu religion like K 
Nanak. Their mode of teachings was rather 
Muslim saints and poets, not Hinduism. 


The spread of Islam in the subcontinent is the Story of un}. 
efforts of numerous saints and sufis who dedicated their lives me 
cause of service to humanity. Along with Muslim Warriors 
Muslim saints and sufis, who propagated Islam in India, un 
Muslim warriors conquered these parts of the subcontinent by e 
the Muslim saints identified themselves with the z 


; ; people, 
interpreted Islam to them as a rational approach to bette 


T life in p; 
world and hereafter. IN this 


The people in the subcontinent were n 
under any pressure of the armed forces of the conquerors; the 
accepted Islam voluntarily because of the appeal of the Message of 
Islam as conveyed and preached by Muslim sufis. The Mos 
important amongst them was Sheikh Ali Hajvari, Popularly known 
as Hazrat Data Ganj Bakhsh (990-1077). He was a Tenowned sufj 
who came to Lahore after the death of Mahmud Ghaznavi in earl 


part of the eleventh century and spent the rest of his life in spreading 
the message of Allah in Punjab. . 
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ot converted to Islam 


Hazrat Data Ganj Bakhsh who leads the list of Muslim saints 
arriving in the subcontinent was a great sufi scholar of his time and 
had brilliant knowledge of the Quran, tradition, history, 
jurisprudence and logic etc. that is testified by the treasure trove in 
his classic book in Persian entitled ‘Kashful Mahjub' which is 
considered as the first authentic book on sufism. He had great skill in 
discourses, debates and profoundness of thought. He was of the 
opinion that no sufi could achieve the highest spiritual state without 
participating in shariah. 

During this period, a number of sufi salasil started emerging in 
Islam. They played an important role in propagating the mystic 
aspect of Islamic teachings. sufi salasil which gained prominence In 
Punjab were Chishtiyah, Suhrawardiyah, Qadiriyah i E 
Naqshbandiyah. Each silsila was founded by an eminent quam 
personality of the time who commanded a great respect among t i 
masses. These salasil while laying stress on purification of inner se 
rather than following religious dogmas blindly, served as training 
centres of spiritual learning. 
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py the time the Muslim Empire was established at Delhi, sufi 
E had come into being and the sufi influence was far more 
E du^ it was in earlier days under the Arabs in Sindh. The 
A t fraternities that established themselves very early in 
ad were the Suhrawardiyah and the Chishtiyah. The 
= iyah order was founded by Sheikh Abu-al-Najib Abd al- 
guhraw® ‘awardi (1097-1162) and was introduced into Muslim 


adir Suhr d-Din Zakariya (1182-1268) of Mul 
dia by Sheikh Baha-ud-Din Zakariya -1268) of Multan. 
In . 


With Multan as its center the silsilah became dominant in the 
now constitute Pakistan. Hazrat Khawaja Muin-ud-Din 
1-1230) introduced the Chishtiyah silsilah in the 
ntinent. He settled in Ajmer. Because he established the first 
silsilah in the Indian subcontinent, he is often referred to as 
li. The Chishtiyah order remained the most popular 
the Sultanate period. Khawaja Muin-ud-Din Ajmeri's 
| chief disciple, Khawaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, who lived at 
| Delhi, was held in high esteem by Iltutmush. 
| Shaikh Farid-ud-Din Ganj-e-Shakar (1173-1265), the most 
| pular saint of Chishtiyah silsilah in the twelfth and thirteenth 
| Piei was pioneer of sufi movement in the Punjab, and inherited a 
| rich religious, mystic and cultural tradition of Islam. He appointed 
| Sheikh Nizam-ud-Din Auliya (1238-1325) as his khalifah. It was 
| Nizam-ud-Din Auliya who trained a group of sufis for the 
propagation of Islam in Gujarat, the Deccan and Bengal. 
The disciple of Sheikh Baha-ud-Din Zakariya, Syed Jalal-ud- 
Din Bukhari, popularly known as Mukhdum Jahanian Jahangasht, 
was one of the most important saints of the Suhrawardiyah order. 
He played an important part in the propagation of Islam in Sindh. 
| Shah Jalal came from Turkey and was a great Suhrawardy saint of 
Bengal. He came to the subcontinent in the reign of Iltutmush. Due 
to his missionary activities, Islam gained good ground in Sylhet. 
Sheikh Ala-ul-Haq and his son Nur Qutb Alam established new 
orders after their names in Bengal, and are responsible for large-scale 
| conversions in Sylhet, Bengal.45 
| Sufism, or tasawwuf as it is known ir the Muslim world, is 
| Islamic mysticism which according to Ibn-e-Khaldun, the fourteenth 
i century Arab historian is ^... dedication to worship, total dedication 
to Allah the most High, disregard for the finery and ornament of the 
| world, abstinence from the pleasure, wealth, and prestige sought by 
most men, and rc'iring from others to worship alone." Through the 
| centuries sufis contributed hvge.y to the spread of Islamic thought 
E literature beyond Mv-im lands. The supreme mission of the 
was to preach and make the people understand Islam. 
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Sufism sprang up largely in reaction to the 
infected Islam when its leaders became th 
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Propagating the Islamic culture and in resisting Eu B ang 

imperialism in North Africa and South Asia. "Ope 


Muslim Revivalism in India 


In the sixteenth century, during th 
overwhelming threats. Akbar had sta 
with Islam, propagating his ow 
amalgamation of Hindu and Musli 
propounded by Akbar, was a 


combined mysticism, philosophy and nature worship. It recog, and 
no gods or prophets and the emperor was its chief exponent 

believe in revelation was considered as taqlid (following autho To 
blindly), fit only for the uneducated and the illiterate. ae 
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Hazrat Mujaddid Alf Sani (1564-1624) 

The 
pantheisti 
shariah n 
introduc 


Naqshbandiya silsila rendered great services to counter 
c ideas of Akbar, and highlighted meticulous obedience to 
ecessary for mystic discipline and knowledge. It ws, 
ed and popularized by Khawaja Baqi Billah and his disciple 
Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi who set upon himself the task of pup 
the Muslim society. His aim was to rid Islam of the accretions : 
Hindu pantheism. He was highly critical of the philosophy 
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Wahdat-ul Wujud, against which he gave his philosophy of Wahdat- 


ush-Shuhud. greaiest work on Islamic philosophy was the 


Tauheed-i-Shuhudi. 
Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi, the first of the great Muslim 
reformers in India, commonly known as Mujaddid Alf Sani (the 
reformer of the second millennium), was born in Sarhing (Punjab) on 
June 26, 1564. He belonged to a devout Muslim family that claimed 
escent from Hazrat Umar Farooq (RA). His father Sheikh Abdul 
Ahad was a well-known sufi of his times; Sheikh Ahmed received 
his basic education at home. His initial instructions in the Holy 
Quran, hadith and theology were rendered in Sirhind and then he 
was sent to Sialkot where he learnt logic, philosophy and theology, 


and devoted most of his time to the study of hadith and tafseer. He 
worked for some time in Lahore as well. 


But the greater part of his life was spent in Sirhind, where he 
was to become the champion of Islamic revival in India opposing the 
i heterodoxies prevalent in the time of Mu l emperor Akbar. He 

entered into correspondence wi uslim scholars and clerics and 
laid stress on following the true contours of Islam. To him, mysticism 
without shariah was misleading. He stressed the importance of namaz 
and fasting. Through preaching, discussions and his maktubat addressed 
to important nobles and leaders of religious thought, he spread his 
message amongst the elite in particular. 

As he and his followers also worked in the imperial camp and 
army, he was soon noticed by Jehangir. Jehangir, unlike his father, 
was a rthodox Muslim. But he stili insisted on full prostration 
by all his subjects. „Sheikh Ahmad refused to prostrate before him, as 
a result of which he was imprisoned at Gwalior Fort for two years 
until the emperor realized his mistake. Jehangir then not only 
released Sheikh Ahmed, but also recalled him to Agra. Jehangir 
thereafter retracted all un-Islamic laws implemented by Akbar. 


€ opposed all plans to bring Islam and Hinduism together on 
the religious level, knowing that it would loosen the Muslim grip on 
the sources of imperial strength. It was a mission to counter the 
concept of “Hindu, wielding the sword of Islam.” Because of his 
letters, and general atmosphere in the country, he contributed to the 
Swing from Akbar's heterodoxy to Aurangzeb's vigorous orthodoxy 


! instead of a return to Babur and H ns policy of laissez-fair 
iqbal rightly regarded him as the "Spiritual Guardian of fhe Muslims 
of the subcontinent” and one whom God had alerted to the great 
Perils inherent in the syncretism of Akbar. 

heikh Ahmed  Sirhindi' test contribution was 
undoubtedly the task of counteri ism and mystic 
"beliefs, He organized the Naqshbandiya order to reform the society 
and spread the shariah among the people. Mujaddid Alf Sani wrote 
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islam till the end of his life and passed away in 1624, Preaching 
Shah Waliullah (1703-1762) 


ln the eighteenth century, Islam in the subcontinent con); 
to be faced with menacing problems, Besides the grow is td 
the Muslim rule from the rise of two Hindu rebellious Peat to 
namely Marathas and Jats, Muslims themselves were facing aS COPS 
identity crisis with increasing sectarian conflict, low Moral dis 
the society, poor understanding of the Holy Quran 
ignorance of Islam, These were just some of the 


$ 
ne of 

i an general 
: - ssues which Rav 
rise to fear that political collapse would be accompanied by relic. S 
disintegration. Fug 

This did not happen; rather an era of reli ous i 
was inaugurated, which was due more than medi iin 
activities of one man, Shah Waliullah whose reform mou. 
rejuvenated spiritual basis for national cohesion among India 
Muslims. He studied the writings of each School-of-thought to 
understand their point of view, and then wrote comprehensive 
volumes about what is fair and just in light of the teachings of Islam. 
He worked out a system of thought, beliefs, and values, on which all 
but the extremists could agree. 


Shah Waliullah belonged to a religious family. Born in 1703 
when the reign of Aurangzeb was nearing its end, he was educated 
at Madrasa-i-Rahimiyah by his father Shah Abdul Rahim. After 
finishing his education, he went for pilgrimage and higher studies to 
Hejaz. At this that, Muslims in India were divided into Hanfia, sufi, 
Shia, Sunni and Mullah sects. While in Hejaz, he decided to launch a 
campaign to popularize Islamic values amongst the Muslims and to 
present Islam in a rational manner. 

By the time he returned to Delhi in July 1732, the decline in 
Mughal fortunes had started. The social, political, economic and 
religious conditions of the Muslims were very poor. On his retum to 
India, he not only identified the causes for the decline of the Musi 
but also pointed out the remedies. Shah Waliullah believed near 
various problems Muslims faced were due to their ignorance ae 
Islam and the Holy Quran. His singular and most important ac pee 
his translation of the Holy Quran into simple Persian, the 
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language of the land, so that people of the subcontinent could 
understand and follow it. 

Shah Waliullah directed his teachings towards reorienting the 
Muslim society with the concepts o f basic social justice, removing 
social inequalities, and balancing the iniquitous distribution of 
wealth. He studied the writings of each school-of-thought to 
understand their point of view, and then wrote comprehensive 
volumes about what is fair and just in light of the teachings of Islam. 
He worked out a system of thought, beliefs, and values, on which all 
but the extremists could agree. He recommended the application of 
ijtihad against blind taglid, and believed that intellectual revolution 
was necessary for a political change. He thus provided a spiritual basis 
for national cohesion. 

His activities were not confined to spiritual and intellectual 
spheres only. He lived in troubled times and witnessed during his 
lifetime about a dozen rulers occupying the throne of Delhi. He tried 
to reconcile the basic differences amongst the different sections of the 
Muslims and considered the government as an essential means and 
agency for regeneration of the community. Born in an age of 
decadence and chaos, Shah Waliullah haped for a world of peace and 
prosperity. No scholar of mediaeval India had grasped the various 
aspects of civics as had been done by Shah Waliullah. He considered 
‘self-consciousness’ as a prerequisite of ‘political consciousness.’ 

He also interpreted the Quran and hadith according to the 
context of the times. He established several branches of his school at 
Delhi for effective dissemination of his ideas. In his book Hujjat- 
ullah-il-Balighah, he pinpointed the causes of chaos and disintegration 
of Muslim society. These inter alia included economic 
mismanagement manifest in undue pressure on public treasury and 
heavy taxation on peasants, merchants, and workers with the result 
that tax evasion was rampant. Shah Waliullah was the only Muslim 
scholar of mediaeval India who realized the importance of 
economics in a social and political set-up. In his view, no economic 
exploitation was to be tolerated in an Islamic state. 


He visualized a social order based on economic equality, 
fraternity and brotherhood which were the principal norms of 
governance and Islamic practices of social justice followed during 
the time of the Righteous Caliphs. He advocated the maintenance of 
economic equilibrium in the society and strongly criticized the 
accumulation of wealth which leads to all sorts of evils in the world. 
Endowed with a keen political insight, he observed with deep 
anguish the breaking up of Muslim power in the subcontinent and 
wrote open letters to Mughal rulers including the emperor and also 
to artisans, peasants, workers, soldiers, and Muslim masses in 
general reminding them all of their obligations to the Muslim State. 


He played a vital role in the Indian 
was greatly instrumental in forging a unit 
the rising Maratha power which was threa 
the Muslim rule in northern India. He ch 
disciplined Muslim leaders of his time fo 
Among these were Najibuddaula, the 
Rohillas and Ahmad Shah Abdali, the ru 
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Shah Waliullah was responsible for awakening in the e | 
the desire to win back its 


moral fervor and maintain its Purity, m. Ur 
a community's conscience, identity, belief and faith from ue 
Was no small achievement. Even after his death 


followers carried on his work. Many future Islami 
thinkers were inspire j 


Aziz (1735-1823), tr u, the langua 
of Muslim masses in India and after his father’ 1 Be 


movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Syed Ahmed Shaheed Brelvi (1786-1831) 


manipulations, the Mughal emperors were left with little real power 
and the Sikhs had become dominant in the Punjab. Syed Ahmad 
called for armed struggle against both to restore Muslim power. In 
1817, Syed Ahmad returned to Delhi where his work — 
important in trying to restore Islam to its original purity. He apie 
a particular way on the command of his spiritual guide Shah Ab 
Aziz and devoted himself in the preparation of the holy war. 
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As a man of action Syed Ahmad was an ideal person to act as a 
leader to work against British power in India and to try to ensure 
that Muslim were ruled by fellow Muslims. He believed that the 
(reedom of Muslims could only come as a result of armed struggle 
against the foreign and non-Muslims forces which were oppressing 
them. Syed Ahmad believed that there was a need to end the evils 
that had. corrupted Islamic society. Consequently, even when he 
served as an army officer he surrounded himself with men of great 

iety who were prepared to reject worldly wealth and work for 
improving the moral and intellectual lives of Muslims. 


The British had ensured that the Mughal emperors had little 
real power and the Sikhs were dominant in the Punjab. Syed Ahmad 
founded the jihad movement, which called for armed struggle to 
overthrow non-Muslim oppression and restore Muslim power. He 
believed that once this was done Islam could be rejuvenated to 
Islamic beliefs which had crept into everyday life. Syed Ahmad 
believed that the revival of Islam in India and the freedom of 
Muslims could only come as a result of armed struggle against the 
foreign and non-Muslim forces which were oppressing them. In 
1821, he went to perform Hajj but stayed there for two years where 
he met with the great thinkers of Islam and got knowledge about the 
movements of Islam in the world. 


On his return from Hejaz in 1823, he was ready to take action, 

and devoted himself to the religious and social reformation of the 

Muslims and the preparation of jihad. He launched his movement 

known as “Mujahideen Movement” for the religious and social 

reformation of the Muslims and toured Punjab and the North West 

Frontier to enlist men to fight the Sikhs. His travels across India took 

him through Rajasthan, Sindh and Balochistan, and into Afghanistan 

where he found that the Afghan troops were suspicious of each other 

and not always prepared to join him in his jihad. At this time the 

Punjab was under the control of the Sikh regime of Ranjit Singh, who 
had also extended his authority into the North West Frontier. 


The Muslims were suffering under Sikh rule because they were 
unable to carry out many of their religious practices — even the call to 
prayer was banned in some places. In the 1820s, the Sikhs of Punjab 
had conquered Peshawar and other Pakhtun areas and ruled it up to 
1849. Syed Ahmed Shaheed Brelvi started jihad to eliminate the 
domination of Sikhs in these areas, and in order to revive Islamic 
values and traditions in these regions, he toured different areas 
around Delhi and Punjab, where number of his followers joined him. 
Shah Ismail Shaheed along with 6,000 followers also joined Syed 
Ahmed in his jihad Movement. In 1826, Syed Ahmed established his 
headquarters near Peshawar. He defeated the Sikhs first in Akora 
and then at Hazro. 
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Syed Ahmad’s victories established him as à Suc. 
military leader and encouraged other tribes to join the Pak; S 
Soon his army numbered over 80,000 strong. In. 1827. jura 
unanimously proclaimed as "Amir-ul-Momineen". Islamic h as 

f were enforced in the area which was controlled by Syed an. 
Shaheed Brelvi. The movement of the holy war was initia] meg 
successful but soon conspiracies began against Syed Ahm 
major problem was that his army consisted from many difta © 
communities with different approaches on how to Utsue th 
campaign. The Sikhs took advantage of the situation ang fais 
exploited these differences. ) 

The Sikh emperor Ranjit Singh was able to bribe some of th 
local chieftains (Sardar Yar Mohammad and his brother Sus" 
Mohammad Khan) to plot against the khilafat of Syed Minen 


waged w 
against Syed Ahmad. The disloyalty of the tribal eda 
disheartened him. This constant campaigning against fellow 
Muslims was not what Syed Ahmad wanted, so he moved his forces 
to Balakot, hoping to liberate Kashmir and Hazara. But once again 
Syed Ahmad was betrayed when local leaders told the Sikhs of M 

| way to attack him through the mountains. 


The Sikhs made a surprise attack on the forces of Syed Armed, 


e To preach unity of Allah Almighty. 


e  Torevive the teachings of Islam and prepare the Muslims 
to live their lives simply according to the teachings of 
Islam. 


* To protect the Muslims against acts and ideas which are 
contrary to Islamic values. 


* To preach jihad because it was not possible to get freedom 
from evil force without armed struggle. 
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To protect the Muslims from the worship of other things 
except Allah. 

s not a movement in order to place a particular leader in 
power put, instead, to achieve religious and spiritual freedom. This 
purpose was a uniting force for Muslims. Many of Syed Ahmed’s 
soldiers had been spiritual leaders or teachers. The fact that they 
were prepared to die for their cause was an inspiration to all 
Muslims. Syed Ahmad's efforts were an inspiration to all Muslims in 
defending their religion, their culture and their freedom. His 
movement is regarded by many historians as the fore-runner of the 
Pakistan Movement in India. Those Muslims who later campaigned 
for their own homeland saw Syed Ahmad as an example of a 
Muslim struggle for the Muslim cause. 


It wa 


Faraizi Movement (1830-1857) 

The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed a religious 
reform movement known as Faraizi Movement in East Bengal. The 
term Faraizi is derived from farz meaning obligatory duties enjoined 

by Allah. The Faraizis are, therefore, those who aimed at enforcing 
the obligatory religious duties. The exponent of the movement, Haji 
Shariatullah (1781-1840), however, interpreted the term in a broader 
sense to include all religious duties enjoined by the Quran as well as 
by the Sunnah of the Holy Prophet (PBUH). 

The founder of this movement was Haji Shariatullah born in 
1781 in Faridpur District of Bengal. At this time the condition of the 
Bengali Muslims in the subcontinent was very miserable. The British 
policy of distrust and oppression towards the Muslims rendered 
them economically and educationally crippled; and the oppression 
of the zamindars made their lives unbearable. On his’ return after 
protracted stay of 20 years in Makkah, Haji Shariatullah started his 
reform movement which basically targeted the most oppressed class 
of the Muslims. 

He asked them to give up un-Islamic customs and practices 
and to act upon the commandments of the religion or Islamic 
injunctions called Faraiz or duties. Hence, his followers came to be 
known as Faraizis. He was opposed to superstitious beliefs and 
practices, and forbade Tazia on the occasion of Muharram and 
singing and dancing at the time of wedding ceremonies. 

His movement was also directed against the oppression 
perpetrated by the zamindars. He declared the country Dar-ul-Harab, 
as Eid and Friday prayers could not be offered there. The Faraizi 
movement infused new life into the lives of the Muslims of Bengal. It 
wrought great agitation among them, especially the peasants who 
were imbued with his doctrines. Thus, he sowed the seeds of 
independence in Bengal. He died in 1840. 
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His son Muhammad Mohsin, known as 
succeeded Haji Shariatullah. Dadhu Mian populani Mian 
strengthened the movement by organizing it in a systema ca ang 
acquired great influence amongst the Musli SN 
craftsmen of Bakerganj, Dhaka, Faridpur Mym 
districts. He divided the Faraizi settlement into 
500 families and appointed a gaon khalifah over 
him informed about everything in their jurisdicti 
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peasants of Farid 
died in 1860. 


returning from Pilgrimage, Titu Mir devoted himse 
his country. He made Narkelbaria, a village near Ca 


Deva and set up a 
government. 


The British aiding the Hindu landlords sent an army of 100 
English soldiers and 300 sepoys to Narkelbaria. In 1831, Tity Mir died 
fighting the British forces. The death of Titu Mir did not dishearten 


his followers. His example rather served as a source of inspiration 
for them in the years to come. 46 


IX. BRITISH COLONIAL RULE (1858-194 7) 
The British Indian Empire 


all that remained free was Punjab which had traditionally been a 
been ruled by successive 
conquerors marching into India through the Khyber Pass. 

Forming the western flank of the subcontinent, Punjab 
remained an area of great strategic importance to all rulers of India. 
*  www.storyofpakistan.com (Website) 
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It was a very large administrative division, centred on Lahore, and 
included not only the present-day Indian and Pakistani Punjabi 

ions but also the North West Frontier districts bordering 
Afghanistan. Much of the region had been the Sikh Empire, ruled by 
Ranjit Singh since 1799 until his death in 1839. The kingdom had 
then fallen into disorder, with court factions and the Khalsa (the Sikh 
army) contending for power at the Lahore Durbar (court). After two 
Anglo-Sikh Wars, the entire region was annexed by the East India 
Company in 1849. 

The Koh-i-Noor diamond that Ranjit Singh had worn in his 
headdress now became a part of the crown jewels at Westminster. 
Subsequently, the East India Company effected far-reaching changes 
in the area. One of these was the change in the court language. Even 
during the Sikh rule, the court language had remained Persian but 
under British rule, it was changed, first to Urdu, and then to English. 
The western education system was introduced and knowledge of 
English made compulsory. These changes adversely affected the 
Muslims who being in a shock of having lost out to the British were 
not ready yet to grasp the new configuration of forces. 


When the British first appeared on the scene, they saw that it 
would be to their advantage to heighten these Hindu-Muslim 
contrasts. There was even an attempt to re-write Indian history, so as 
to show Muslims as oppressors and persecutors in order that the 
Hindus, who formed the bulk of India's population, should have a 
more lively appreciation of the blessings of British rule. *” For a 
century and a half, the English had been humble petitioners to the 
Mughal Emperors and their viceroys. But as the Mughal Empire 
started declining, the British took no time in changing their role. 

Events turned in their favour about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and for the next hundred years they were 

| engaged in exploiting and undermining the empire of their erstwhile 
patrons. In this undertaking, they employed all the weapons of 
diplomacy, force, and bluff, which they had used with equal 
advantage in their trade with India. The Hindus, with whom they 
had long been connected through trade, were their natural allies in 
this struggle against the Muslims, and when they finally won in 
1857, the English used their power to crush the Muslims still further. 


The struggle for freedom which led to the uprising of 1857 
ended in disaster for Muslims. The Mughal Empire was 
extinguished, and the British government assumed sovereignty over 
the lands of the British East India Company. In November 1858, the 
Company was abolished and the British government took direct 
control of India. The British control over the subcontinent grew in 
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the next 50 years and culminated in the British Raj, The 
general of India gained a new title (Viceroy of India), 


In 1877, Queen Victoria took the title of Empress of Indi 
the advice of Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli, Her Indian er 
realm continued to expand, until Hunza, the remote kingdo, 
| bordering China, fell into British hands in 1891, bringing th 
| expansion to its zenith. The British delineated the frontier Separati . | 
British India from Afghanistan in 1893. The resulting Durand Y 
cut straight through the tribal area of the Pathans. The British left the 
tribal areas to govern themselves under the supervision of Britis) 
political agents. 4 | 


The British thus became masters of India, where for nearly , 
millennium Muslims had ruled. The coloníal administration 
embarked on a programme of reform, trying to integrate Indian 
higher castes and rulers into the government and abolishing 
attempts at Westernization. The Viceroy stopped land grabs, decreed 
religious tolerance and admitted Indians into civil service, albeit 
mainly as subordinates. 


In looking for the causes of the Mutiny the authorities alighted 
on two things: religion and the economy. On religion it was felt that 
there had been too much interference with indigenous traditions, 
both Hindu and Muslim. On the economy, it was now believed that 
the previous attempts by the Company to introduce free market 
competition had undermined traditional power structures and 
bonds of loyalty placing the peasantry at the mercy of merchants and 
moneylenders. 


In consequence, though theoretically the new British Raj was 
constructed in part around a conservative agenda, based on 
preservation of tradition and hierarchy but in actual effect, the 
British rulers characterised the outbreak as an act of treachery 
against themselves and called it the "Mutiny'. It continued to be so 
described throughout the British rule. The Victorian model of 
administration in British India became the standard reference point 
for law, order, and probity in areas that are now contemporary 
Pakistan. At the apex of the administration stood the governor- 
general, almost always a British peer. 


The governor-general held supreme legislative and executive 
powers and was responsible directly to the secretary of state for 
India, a member of the British cabinet. 


British India was divided into provinces (subas) for 
administrative purposes, each headed, depending on size and 
importance, by a governor or lieutenant governor. Provinces were 
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ed into divisions, and these in turn were divided into districts 
(zilla), the basic administrative units, encompassing substantial 
territory and population. In many cases, the provinces and districts 
followed the lines of those created by the Mughals. 

The district officer was the linchpin of the system. The officer 
revenue collector as well as dispenser of justice and was called 
gistrict collector, district magistrate, and, in some areas, deputy 
commissioner (the DC) with equal validity. District officers were 
usually drawn from the prestigious meritocracy, the Indian Civil 
Service. Recruitment to the Indian Civil Service was competitive, 
based on examination of young men with a British classical education. 


Exclusively British at its beginning, the Indian Civil Service 
was forced to open its doors to limited number of successful Indian 
candidates. After 1871 district boards and municipal committees 
were established to assist the district officers in their administrative 
functions. Thus, elective politics, in however limited a form, was 
introduced to the subcontinent. The governor-general was also 
known as the viceroy and crown representative when dealing with 
Indian princes. 

Relations between the British crown and Indian princes were 
set out in an elusive doctrine of "paramountcy.' The princes 
promised loyalty and surrendered all rights to conduct foreign or 
defence policy; the crown promised non-interference in internal 
affairs (except in cases of gross maladministration or injustice) and 
protection from external and internal enemies. 

The British Raj was socially and politically conservative, but it 
brought profound economic change to the subcontinent. For 
strategic, administrative, and commercial reasons, the British 
developed transportation and communications including a vast road 
and railway system and kept them in good repair. Coal mines were 
opened in Bihar and Bengal, and irrigation canals were laid out in 
the Yamuna (also seen as Jumna), Ganges, and Indus Valley which 
| was to become the largest irrigated area in the world. 


The developmental changes brought about by the British were 
j the best thing they did for the people of the subcontinent. The 
expansion of a vast irrigation network in Punjab led to the 
development of canal colonies, settled mainly by Sikhs and Muslims, 
and the designation of Punjab as the granary of India. Law and order 
guaranteed a high rate of return on British, and later Indian, 
investment in these enterprises. Unfortunately, the native successors 
after the independence, at least in Pakistan, have failed to preserve 
| and maintain the infrastructures left behind by the British. The 
| roads, railway system, bridges, and canals have all been suffering 
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Heyday of the Empire 


in the second. half of the nineteenth century, both the 
administration of India by the British crown and the techno. 
change ushered in by the industrial revolution, had the alien o 
' closely intertwining the economies of India and Great Britain» ; 
fact, many of the major changes In transport and COMMUNICA y 
(that are typically associated with Crown Rule of India) had "ue, 
begun before the Mutiny, Since. Dalhousie had embraced y 
technological change then rampant in Great Britain, India loo s ^ 
rapid development of all those technologies. 

Railways, roads, canals, and bridges were rapidly built in Idi. 
and telegraph links equally rapidly established in order that raw 
materials, such as cotton, from India's hinterland Could pe 
transported more efficiently to ports, such as Bombay, for 
subsequent export to England.” Likewise, finished goods from 
England were transported back, just as efficiently, for sale in the 
burgeoning Indian markets. However, unlike Britain itself, where 
the market risks for the infrastructure development were borne by 
private investors, in India, it was the laxpayers—primarily farmers 
and farm-labourers—who endured the risks, which, in the end, 
amounted to £50 million,’ 

In spite of these costs, very little skilled employment was 
created for Indians. By 1920, with the fourth largest railway network 
in the world and a history of 60 years of its construction, only ten per 
cent of the "superior posts" in the Indian Railways were held by 
Indians. The rush of technology was also changing the agricultural 
economy in India: by the last decade of the nineteenth century, a 
large fraction of some raw materials—not only cotton, but also some 
food-grains—were being exported to faraway markets.” 

Consequently, many small farmers, dependent on the whims 
of those markets, lost land, animals, and equipment to money- 
lenders. More tellingly, the latter half of the nineteenth century also 
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w an increase in the number of large-scale famines in India. 
Although famines were not new to the subcontinent, these were 

rticularly severe, with tens of millions dying, and with many 
ritics, both British and Indian, laying the blame at the doorsteps of 
is lumbering colonial administrations. ® 

Although the Great Uprising of 1857 had shaken the British 

enterprise in India, it hadn't derailed it. Until 1857, the British, 
especially under Lord Dalhousie (1812-1860), had been hurriedly 
building an India which they envisaged to be on par with Britain 
itself in the quality and strength of its economic and social 
institutions. After the rebellion, the British became more 
circumspect. Much thought was devoted to the causes of the 
rebellion, and from it three main lessons were drawn. 

At a more practical level, it was felt that there needed to be 
"more communication and camaraderie between the British and 
Indians; not just between British army officers and their Indian staff, 
but in civilian life as well. The Indian army was completely 
reorganized: units composed of the Muslims and Brahmins of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, who had formed the core of the 
rebellion, were disbanded. New regiments, like the Sikhs and 
Balochis, composed of Indians who, in British estimation, had 
demonstrated steadfastness, were formed. From then on, the Indian 
army was to remain unchanged in its organization until 1947. 

It was also felt that both the princes and the large land-holders, 
by not joining the rebellion, had proved to be, in Lord Canning's 
words, "breakwaters in a storm." They too were rewarded in the new 
British Raj, by being officially recognized in the treaties each state 
now signed with the Crown. At the same time, it was felt that the 
peasants, for whose benefit the large land reforms of the United 
Provinces had been undertaken, had shown disloyalty, by, in many 
cases, fighting for their former landlords against the British. 
| Consequently, no more land reforms were implemented for the next 
| 90 years: Bengal and Bihar were to remain the realms of large land 
holdings (unlike the Punjab and UP). 

Lastly, the British felt disenchanted with Indian reaction to 
| social change. Until the rebellion, they had enthusiastically pushed 
| through social reform, like the ban on sati by Lord William Bentinck. 
| It was now felt that traditions and customs in India were too strong 
| and too rigid to be changed easily; consequently, no more British 
| social interventions were made, especially in matters dealing with 
| religion, even when the British felt very strongly about the issue (as 
| in the instance of the remarriage of Hindu child widows). 
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Indian Independence Movement 


The term 'Indian Independence Movement' encompasse 
wide range of areas like political organisations, philosophies 
movements which had the common aim to ending the compan 
(East India Company) , and then British imperial authority, 
of South Asia. The independence movement saw various 
and regional campaigns, agitations and efforts, some no 
and others not so. 


During the first quarter of the nineteenth century, Rammoh in 
Roy introduced modern education into India. Swami Vivekananda 
was the chief architect who profoundly projected the rich culture of 
India to the west at the end of nineteenth century. The first organiseg 
militant movements were in Bengal, but they later took to the 
political stage in the form of a mainstream movement in the then 
newly formed Indian National Congress (INC). 


Inspired by A. O. Hume, a retired British civil servant, 73 
Indian delegates met in Bombay in 1885 and founded the Indian 
National Congress. They were mostly members of the upwardly 
mobile and successful western-educated provincial elites, engaged in 
professions such as law, teaching and journalism. At its inception, 
the Congress had no well-defined ideology and commanded few of 
the resources essential to a political organization. 
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Instead, it functioned more as a debating society that met 
annually to express its loyalty to the British Raj and passed 
numerous resolutions on less controversial issues such as civil rights 
or opportunities in government (especially in the civil service). These 
resolutions ‘were submitted to the Viceroy's government and 
occasionally to the British Parliament, but the Congress's early gains 
were meagre. Despite its claim to represent all India, the Congress 
voiced the interests of urban Hindu elites; the number of participants 
from other social and economic backgrounds remained negligible. 


The last years of the nineteenth century saw a radical 
sensibility emerge among some Indian Intellectuals. This position 
burst onto the national all-India scene in 1905 with the Swadeshi 
Movement - the term is usually rendered as "self-reliance" or "self- 
sufficiency". The early part of the twentieth century saw a more 
radical approach towards political independence proposed by 
leaders such as the Lal-Bal-Pal and Aurobindo Ghosh. 

The Lal-Bal-Pal (Lala Lajpat Rai, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and 
Bipin Chandra Pal) were an assertive nationalist triumvirate who 
advocated the Swadeshi movement involving the boycott of all 
imported items and the use of Indian-made goods in 1907. They also 
mobilized Indians across the country against the Bengal partition, 
and the demonstrations, strikes and boycotts of English goods that 
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began in Bengal soon spread to other regions in a broader protest 
against the Raj. 

The last stages of the freedom struggle from the 1920s onwards 
saw Congress adopt Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi's policy of non- 
violence and civil resistance, Muhammad Ali Jinnah's constitutional 
struggle for the rights of minorities in India, and several other 
campaigns. Legendary figures such as Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
later came to adopt a militant approach to the movement, while 
others like Swami Sahajanand Saraswati wanted both political and 
economic freedom for India's peasants and toiling masses. Poets 
including Rabindranath Tagore used literature, poetry and speech as 
a tool for political awareness. 


The Indian independence movement was a mass-based 
movement that encompassed various sections of society. It also 
underwent a process of constant ideological evolution. Although the 
basic ideology of the movement was anti-colonial, it was supported by 
a vision of independent capitalist economic development coupled with 
a secular, democratic, republican, and civil-libertarian political structure. 
After the 1930s, the movement took on a strong socialist orientation, due 
to the increasing influence of left-wing elements in the INC as well as 
the rise and growth of the Communist Party of India. 


The work of these various movements led ultimately to the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, which created the independent 
dominions of India and Pakistan. India remained a Dominion of the 
Crown until January 26, 1950, when the Constitution of India came 
into force, establishing the Republic of India; Pakistan was a 
dominion until 1956 when it adopted its first Constitution and 
became a republic. 


Muslim Political Awakening 


The failure of the 1857 War of Independence had disastrous 
consequences for the Muslims as the British placed all the responsibility 
for this event on them. Determined to stop such a recurrence in future, 
the British followed deliberately a repressive policy against the 
Muslims. Properties and estates of those even remotely associated with 
the freedom fighters were confiscated and conscious efforts were made 
to close all avenues of honest living for them. 


The Muslim response to this situation also aggravated their 
plight. Their religious leaders, who had been quite active, withdrew 
from the mainstream of the community life and devoted themselves 
exclusively to imparting religious education. Although the religious 
academies, especially those of Deoband, Farangi Mahal and Rai 
Bareilly, established by the ulema, did help the Muslims to preserve 
their identity, the training provided in these institutions hardly 
equipp^d them for the new challenges in India's politics. 


The Muslims kept themselves aloof from western education às 
well as government service whereas their compatriots, the Hindus 
did not do so and accepted the new rulers without reservation, They 
acquired western education, imbibed the new culture and Captureg 
positions hitherto filled in by the Muslims. If this situation hag 
prolonged, it would have caused the Muslims an irreparable 
damage. 

The man to realise the impending peril was Sit Syed Ahmag 
Khan (1817-1898), a witness to the tragic events of 1857. He exerteg 
his utmost to harmonize British-Muslim relations. His assessmen, 
was that the Muslims' safety lay in the acquisition of western 
education and knowledge. He took several positive steps to achieve 
this objective. He founded a college at Aligarh to impart education 
on western lines. Of equal importance was the Anglo-Muhammadan 
Educational Conference, which he sponsored in 1886, to provide an 
intellectual forum to the Muslims for the dissemination of views jn 
support of western education and social reform. 

Similar were the objectives of the Muhammadan Literary 
Society, founded by Nawab Abdul Latif (1828-93), active in Bengal. 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan's efforts transformed into a movement, 
known as the Aligarh Movement, and it left its imprint on the 
Muslims of every part of the South-Asian subcontinent. Under its 
inspiration, societies were founded throughout the subcontinent 
which established educational institutions for imparting education to 
the Muslims. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was averse to the idea of participation 
by the Muslims in any organized political activity which, he feared, 
might revive British hostility towards them. He also disliked Hindu- 
Muslim collaboration in any joint venture. His disillusionment in 
this regard stemmed basically from the Urdu-Hindi controversy of 
the late 1860s when the Hindu enthusiasts vehemently championed 
the cause of Hindi to replace Urdu. He, therefore, opposed the 
Indian National Congress when it was founded in 1885 and advised 
the Muslims to abstain from its activities. 


His contemporary and a great scholar of Islam, Syed Ameer Ali 
(1849-1928), shared his views about the Congress, but, he was not 
opposed to Muslims organizing themselves politically. In fact, he 
organized the first significant political body of the Muslims, the 
Central National Muhammadan Association. Although, its 
membership was limited, it had more than 50 branches in different 
parts of the subcontinent and it accomplished some solid work for 
the educational and political advancement of the Muslims. But, its 
activities waned towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
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Aligarh Movement ( 1858-1898) 


The War of Independence, 1857 ended in disaster for the 
Muslims. The British chose to believe that the Muslims were 
responsible for the anti-British uprising; therefore they made them 
the subject of ruthless punishments and merciless vengeance. The 
British had always looked upon the Muslims as their adversaries 
because they had ousted them from power. With the events of 1857, 
this feeling was intensified and every attempt was made to ruin and 
suppress the Muslims forever. Their efforts resulted in the 
liquidation of the Mughal rule and the subcontinent came directly 
under the British crown. 


After dislodging the Muslim rulers from the throne, the new 
rulers, the British, implemented a new educational policy with 
drastic changes. The policy banned Arabic, Persian and religious 
education in schools and made English not only the medium of 
instruction but also the official language. This spawned a negative 
attitude amongst the Muslims towards everything modern and 
western, and a disinclination to make use of the opportunities 
available under the new regime. This tendency, had it continued for 
long, would have proven disastrous for the Muslim community. 


Seeing this atmosphere of despair and despondency, Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) launched his attempts to revive the spirit 
of progress within the Muslim community of India. He was 
convinced that the Muslims in their attempt to regenerate 
themselves, had failed to realize the fact that mankind had entered a 
very important phase of its existence, ie. an era of science and 
learning. He knew that the realization of the very. fact was the source 
of progress and prosperity for the British. Therefore, modern 
education became the pivot of his movement for regeneration of the 
Indian Muslims. He tried to transform the Muslim outlook from a 
medieval one to a modern one. 


Sir Syed's first and foremost objective was to acquaint the 
British with the Indian mind; his next goal was to open the minds of 
his countrymen to European literature, science and technology. 
Therefore, in order to attain these goals, Sir Syed launched the 
Aligarh Movement of which Aligarh was the centre. He had two 
immediate objectives in mind: to remove the state of 
misunderstanding and tension between the Muslims and the new 
British government, and to induce them to go after the opportunities - 
available under the new regime without deviating in any way from 


the fundamentals of their faith. 
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Keeping education and social reform as the two planks 
programme, he devoted his Aligarh Movement to the Callen his 
the following objectives: ON of 


1. To create an atmosphere of mutual understandin 
the British government and the Muslims. 


2. To persuade Muslims to learn English education, 
3. To persuade Muslims to abstain from politics of agitation 


5 between 


To produce an intellectual class from amongst the My, 
community. 


In 1869, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan accompanied his son, s, i 
Mahmud, to England. En route, he was impressed by the industria] 
cultural and economic progress of the West, and was overaweg by 
what he came across in England. During his visit to the University of 
Cambridge, he was struck not only with the quality and Variety of 
formal instruction imparted to scholars but also with the Valuable 
training given them in the art of ‘civilised’ living. 


Slim 


He came back with a firm resolve not only to uproot the socia] 
evils prevalent among Indian Muslims and to disseminate ‘European 
literature and sciences’ among them but also to break down the 
social barriers that separated them from their rulers. He took severa] 
positive steps to achieve this objective. It is remarkable that being 
himself uneducated in English, he became the torch-bearer of 
English education in Muslim India. 


In 1875, he founded an educational institution called 
Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College (M.A.O. College) at Aligarh 
on the pattern of English public school system to impart education 
on western lines. It was finally converted into the Aligarh Muslim 
University in 1920. Its objective was to educate Muslim students by 
emphasizing the compatibility of Islam with modern western 
knowledge. The diversity among India's Muslims, however, made it 
impossible to bring about uniform cultural and intellectual 
regeneration. 


Sir Syed Ahmad Khan's Aligarh Movement left its imprint on 
the Muslims of every part of the South Asian subcontinent. Under its 
inspiration, societies were founded throughout the subcontinent 
which established educational institutions for imparting education to 
the Muslims. Of equal importance was the Anglo-Mohammadan 
Educational Conference, which he sponsored in 1886, to provide an 
intellectual forum to the Muslims for the dissemination of views in 
support of western education and social reform. 


This Conference met every year to take stock of the educational 
problems of the Muslims and to persuade them to get modern 
education and abstain from politics. It later became the politica! 
mouthpiece of the Indian Muslims and was the forerunner of the 
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m League. Syed Ahmad Khan's Aligarh Movement therefore 
— panies role in bringing about an intellectual revolution 
- the Indian Muslims, and succeeded in achieving its major 


n : 
peii i.e. educational progress and social reform.55 


objectives, i . 
Tied to all the movements of Muslim revival was the 


osition to assimilation and submergence in Hindu society. Sir 
«ip Ahmed Khan's “Aligarh Movement" was, in a way, the 
r ting point for Muslim political awakening in India which led to 
p iah towards a separate Muslim homeland. It is no 
caa ration to admit that the story of Muslim politics in the latter 
ne the nineteenth century is woven round the personality of Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan. 56 
| Sir Syed had very early realised that the British were gradually 
| introducing democratic institutions in India, and in order to 
understand these, a thorough grounding in western education was 
essential. He opposed Muslim participation in any political activity 
as he knew that they were educationally backward and would 
| become a politically ineffective community. He even refused to join 
Syed Ameer Ali's (1849-1928) Central National Mohammadan 
Association in 1877 as he thought it had political leanings. His 
assessment was that the Muslims' safety lay in the acquisition of 
western education and knowledge. 

When the Congress was established, he advised the Muslims 
| not to join it and instead devote themselves to seeking an English 
education. With a view to-engaging them in some meaningful 
activity, he founded the Mohammadan Educational Conference. He 
did not like the Congress demand for an electoral system in India as 
this would perpetuate Muslim exclusion from the government. It 
was from this platform that Syed Ahmad Khan strongly advised the 
Muslims against joining the Hindu-dominated Congress. He was 
averse to the idea of participation by the Muslims in any organized 
political activity which, he feared, might revive British hostility 
towards them. 

Sir Syed disliked Hindu Muslim collabouration in any joint 
venture. His disillusionment in this regard stemmed basically from 
the Urdu-Hindi controversy of the late 1860s when the Hindu 
enthusiasts vehemently championed the cause of Hindi to replace 
Urdu. He, therefore, opposed the Indian National Congress when it 
Was founded in 1885 and advised the Muslims to abstain from its 
activities. He was in favour of reserved seats for Muslims and also 
Promoted the idea that Hindus and Muslims are two distinct nations. 
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This idea led to the TworNation Theory, He We 
person in the Imperial Legislative Assembly to have openh No qi 
the introduction of the electoral system. and asnerted. Diy, : 
Muslims were a separate “nation.” Besides hia prominent p Mat 4, 
educational uplift of the Muslims, Syed Ahmad Khan's a In qu 
played an important role in popularizing the ideals for ai. Miting, 
Aligarh Movement stood, Meh qi 

His essay ^n "The Causes of Indian Revolt in 1858". an 
writings such as "Loyal Mohammedans of India", Tabyin ee tho 
and "A Series of Essays on the Life of Muhammad and ^ alan, 
Subsidiary Therein" helped to create cordial relations betwee Hees 
British government and the Indian Muslims, He started a Mon “a 
journal called the Tehzib al-Akhiag, Its object was to bring home ne 
Muslims the need for liberalizing their religious thought and viti 
to western education in order to regain their former prosperity © 
Fortunately, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was able to attract into his orbi 
number of sincere friends who shared his views and helped him, ; 

Among them were well-known figures like Nawab Mohsin. 
Mulk, Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk, Hali, Shibli, Maulvi Nazir Ahmag 
Chiragh Ali, Mohammad Hayat, and Zakaullah. Above all, his gifteq 
son Syed Mahmud, a renowned scholar, jurist and educationist, was 
a great source of help to him, Syed Ahmad also succeeded M 
enlisting the services of a number of distinguished English 
professors like Beck, Morison, Raleigh and Arnold who gave their 
best in building up the Aligarh College into a first-rate institution, * 
His philosophy guided the creation of the All India Muslim League 
in 1906, as a political party separate from the Congress. 


Sir Syed's ideas inspired both the liberal, pro-British politicians 
of the Muslim League and the religious ideologues of the Khilafat 
struggle. Sir Syed's patronage of Urdu led to its widespread use 
amongst Indian Muslim communities and following the partition of 
India its adoption as the official language of Pakistan, even though 
Bengali and Punjabi were more prevalent at the time. Sir Syed died 
on March 27, 1898. He was buried besides Sir Syed Masjid inside the 
campus of the Aligarh University. In the 1940s, the student body of 
Aligarh committed itself to the establishment of Pakistan and 
contributed in large measure to the activities of the Muslim League. 


Ol 


Indian National Congress (1885) 


The nineteenth century marked the beginning of a gradual 
phase of political awakening between the both Hindu and Muslim 
communities of India. Some of those developments included 
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administrative measures and political reforms with different impact 
on each community. Events like the passage of the Vernacular Press 
Act, 1878 and the Ilbert Bill of 1882, as well as the reduction of the 
age limit for the Civil Services exams in 1876 resulted in a wave of 
opposition from the middle class Indians. Consequently, some of 
them came together and formed a number of small political parties 
that came out in the streets for protests and rallies. 


The British foresaw the situation resulting in another rebellion 
on the pattern of the War of Independence of 1857. To avoid such a 
situation, the British decided to provide an outlet to the local people 
where they could discuss their political problems. In order to achieve 
this goal, Allan Octavian Hume, a retired British civil servant, had a 
series of meetings with Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy. He also visited 
England and met people like John Bright, Sir James Caird, Lord 
Ripon and some members of the British Parliament. Hume also had 
the support of a large number of Englishmen in India, including Sir 
William Wedderbun, George Yule and Charles Bradlaugh. 


On his return from Britain, Hume consulted the local Indian 
leaders and started working towards the establishment of an Indian 
political organization. He invited the convention of the Indian 
National Union, an organization he had already formed in 1884, to 
Bombay in December.1885. Thus, the Indian National Congress 
(INC) was formed with British blessings. Lord Dufferin saw the 
formation of this "political association" as a convenient "safety 
valve" © against the rising tensions amongst educated Indians who 
had begun to grumble about the injustices of their colonial rulers. 
Educated Indian, particularly Bengali Hindu, had been fast 
becoming politically conscious. 

The Congress which held its first session from December, 28- 
31, 1885 was attended by 72 delegates, most of whom were lawyers, 
educationalists and journalists. This first session of Congress was 
presided over by Womesh Chandra Banerjee who was also elected as 
the first president of the organization. The Hindus had surpassed the 
Muslims in the field of education, and it was natural that they 
should have been the first to join the Congress in large numbers. 
Only two Muslims attended its first session. A majority of them 
remained aloof from it. — 


. Before the formation of this body, several other associations 
had been formed by reformers and thinkers focusing on local affairs 
or with provincial or local affiliations. But none had any political 
agenda or aspirations on an all-India basis. With the spread of 
Western education and various social and religious reform 
movements, a class of people with high ambitions was coming 
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The Congress 
organization in India. 


ide the & ; 
ie oi pm peti and how it could be improved.” $ Tg 
administration W acted as à Kings Party’. Its early aims and 


begin with, Congress 
objectives were: 
1. Toseek the cooperation of all the Ind 
2. To eradicate the concepts of race, creed and provincia) 
| prejudices and try to form national unity. 
To discuss and solve the social problems of the country, 


To request the government, give greater share to the locals 


in administra tive affairs. 
the Congress changed its stance and 
position to the British government. 


was founded by a retired 


ians in its efforts. 


As time went by, 
arently became the biggest Op 
Although the All-India National Congress 
British civil servant and had the blessings © 
prior events had led to its formation. Briefly these were: the educated 
classes’ opposition to Lord Lytton’s administration (1876-1880) 
eral measures adopted by the government, ie. 
limit for the Indian Civil Service examination, 
d on India because of the Second Afghan 


dian Arms Act, 1878 and the Vernacular 


app 
f the then viceroy, certain 


reduction of the age 
the financial burden impose 
War ((1878-1879), and the In 
Press Act. 

Members of the Congres 
regularly in different places and p 
were sent to the Secretary of Sta 
India. As a result of this incessant campaign, the government seemed 
to be ready to introduce political reforms to satisfy the moderate 
section of the Congress. In 1905, the success of the Liberal Party in 
Britain's elections and the appointment of John Morley (1839-1905) 
as Secretary of Sates raised the hopes of Congress leaders, especially 
G. K. Gokhale (1866-1915) and S. N. Bannerjee (1848-1925). John 
Morley did not disappoint them, and announced the continuation of 
the electoral system introduced in India in 1892. 


. By 1900, although the Congress had emerged as an all-India 
political organisation, its achievement was undermined by its 
singular failure to attract Muslims, who felt that their representation 
in government service was inadequate. Muslims primarily oppose 
the creation of Congress and refused to participate in its activities. 


s belonged to an elite group and met 
assed resolutions, copies of which 
te for India and Government of 
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advised the Muslims to keep away Som We Congress. He had 
earlier turned down the INC's mvitetion io anc ds opemng 
become 2 Hindu party and would only look after the interests of the 
Hindus. Syed Ameer Al, another important Musim igure of the 
era, also refused to join the Indian Natonal Congress. 

Sr Syed who had boldly criticised the government's policy of 
suspicion and apathy towards the Muslims for them responsibility mn 
the events of 1857 was the most prominent Muslim leader at that 


represent the people of India 
In 1907, the Congress was split into two factions. The moderates 
led by leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji and Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
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(1866-1915) wanted reform within the framework of British ryj 
radicals led by Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) on the Ney 
advocated civil agitation and direct revolution to overtjy, 
British Empire and the abandonment of all things British Gokh., 
criticized Tilak for encouraging, acts of violence and disorde, Pu. 
considered ‘Swaraj’ as the natural and only way to protect the Mab h 
economy from British exploitation and their biased and diserigi, ^ 
policies. He was backed by rising public leaders like Bipin Chan, 
and Lala Lajpat Rai, who held the same point of view, 


Under them, India's three major states ~ Maharashtra, fj... 
and Punjab region shaped the demand of the people ang Indi. 
nationalism, But the Congress of 1906 did not have pubi 
membership and Tilak and his supporters were forced to leayu ^ 
party. But with Tilak's arrest, all hopes for an Indian offensive Wei 
stalled. The Congress lost credit with the people, while My i 
were alarmed with the rise of Tilak's Hindu nationalism, and for Mad 
the All India Muslim League in 1906. Lajpat Raí's public run for y. 
Congress presidency in 1907 was to split the Congress for almis ; 
decade until the 1916 Lucknow Pact, 


The divided Congress re-united in the pivotal Lucknow session 
in 1916, with Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Krishna Gokhal 
adorning the stage together once again, Tilak had considerably 
moderated his views, and now favoured political dialogue with the 
British. He, along with the young Muhammad Ali Jinnah and My, 
Annie Besant launched the Home Rule Movement to put forth 
Indian demands for Home Rule - Indian participation ín the affairs of 
their own country - a precursor to Swaraj, 


Rise of Indian Nationalsim (1885-1905) 


By the end of the nineteenth century, several nationalist 
movements had started in India. 


Hinduism developed a large number of religious revivalist 
movements, partly inspired by the European romanticism, 
nationalism, and esotericism popular at the time while conversely 
and contemporaneously India also had a similar effect on European 
culture with Orientalism finding a mythical appeal in Western 
| societies. Notable among these Hindu revivalist reform movements 
were Brahmo Samaj, a social and religious movement founded ín 
Kolkata in 1828 by Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Arya Samaj, a Hindu 
reform movement founded by Swami Dayanand Saraswati in 1875. 


As part of its campaign, the Arya Samaj also started Shuddhi 
movement in early twentieth century to bring back to Hinduism 
people converted to Islam and Christianity, set up schools and 
missionary organisations, and extended its activities outside India 
Shuddhi had a social reform agenda behind its belligerent rati 
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„as aimed at abolishing the practice of untouchability by 

a outcasts from other religions to Hinduism and integrating 

en ie mainstream community by elevating their position, and 
oo self-confidence and self-determination in them. 


The socio-political movement, derived from ancient rite of 
ikaran or purification also involved Sangathan representing 
idation aspect of Hinduism in north India, especially Punjab in 

1900s, though it gradually spread across India. The movement 

e to reduce the conversions of Hindus to Islam and Christianity, 

hich were underway at the time. The radical Hindu revivalists 
€ uded persons like Bal Gangadhar Tilak who attempted to 

ilize Indians by appealing to an explicitly Hindu political 
entity’ displayed, for example, in the annual public Ganapati 
festivals that he inaugurated in western India. 

Tilaks extremist ally was Punjab's Lala Lajpat Rai, who was 
also active in the Hindu reform movement Arya Samaj as well as in 
Cow Protection Societies which sponsored agitation against the 
killing of cows that led to anti-Muslim riots in the United Provinces. 
The movement gained momentum with the support from Arya 
Samaj and its founding father Swami Dayananda Saraswati. He and 
his followers travelled across India which led to the establishment of 
cow protection societies in various regions of India starting at 1882. 

In 1893, during the peak cf this movement and immediately 
after an order from a British magistrate asking Muslims to register if 
they wanted to sacrifice, violence broke out in different parts of India. 
The movement antagonised Muslims who saw it as a Hindu tool for 
their oppression. Meanwhile, Hindu Maha Sabha established in 1900 
as a non political party motivated by the Shuddhi and Sangathan 
movements soon got involved in politics taking anti-Muslim stance 
and declaring them as outsiders with no roots in India. 


Its message to the Muslims in India was loud and clear: “If you 
want to leave India, leave but if you want to live in India, you must 
accept Hindumat." Thus, the beginning of the twentieth century saw 
a line being drawn making it impossible for Hindus and Muslims to 
live together in India. The Arya Shuddhi campaign provoked 
Muslim feaders and groups to respond, and this took the form of . 
various Tabligh or Islamic missionary initiatives intended to counter 
the Arya Samaj's conversion drive and, going further, to attempt to 
spread Islam among non-Muslims as well. 


. The aggressive Hinduism preached by the Arya Samaj was not 
political in its conception. That it had been strengthened by political 
considerations cannot, however, be denied. It was only natural that 
the Muslims were exasperated at this change in the attitude of the 
orthodox Hindus, because it opened an entirely new chapter in 
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Indian history. Jinnah's Hindu-Muslim unity concept was render 
ecd 


à serious setback. 
Nevertheless, the wo 

(1836-1886), Swami Vivekana 

Chatterjee (1838-1894), Rabin 


rk of men like Ramakrishna Paramham, 
nda (1863-1902), Bankim Chana.” 
dranath Tagore (1868-1941) “ap 


Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917) as well as women such as the Seo, 
Irish Sister Nivedita (1867-1911) spread the passion for rejuvenati., 
and freedom. They all espoused unity of religions providing i. 
vision of a united India. The influence of these socio-religious group, 
became evident in pioneering reforms of Indian society. 

The rediscovery of India's indigenous history by severaj 
European and Indian scholars also fed into the rise of nationalism 
among Indians. These ideas were later developed by Gandhi wh, 
was instrumental in establishing an independent India. Hind, 
Muslim unity evaporated in the year after the Khilafat Movemo;, 
and Hindu, Muslim riots began. The poison of differences between 
the two nations aggravated with the passage of time. 

The differences reached to the peak when Shuddhi ang 
Sangathan movements began. The Shuddhi Movement aimed at the 
mass conversion of certain backward groups of Muslims into Hindus 
by force whereas the Sangathan programme sought to organize the 
Hindus into a militant force to flight with the Muslims. 


Nationalism 


Despite the immense contribution of the British to the 
promotion of education and modernization of transport and 
communication in India, the British were never popular among the 
masses. The British were hooked on a culture of segregation and 
followed a divide-and-rule policy which caused general 
disillusionment with their policies. Even in conducting census, they 
categorized people on religious lines and treated them as distinct 
from each other. Their knowledge of the people of India was limited 
to their basic religious texts and their intrinsic differences rather than 
their common ancestral past or historic and cultural linkages. 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the Hindu leaders 
perceived the advantages of making allies in other lands, particularly 
in the home of the then ruling power. They kept in touch with British 
public opinion through friendly Britons who had retired from public 
services in India. The Indian National Congress with overwhelming 
Hindu membership flourished with British material and politica! 
support. In fact, the Hindus community as a whole derived the 
maximum advantages from the change of masters, and ma i 
largest gains, educational and economic, under British suzerainty: A 


Resurgence of Muslim 


& Muslim Separatism in India, Dr. Abdul Hamid, Oxford University Press. 
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t Muslims away from the Congress: Sir 


s had kep 
- to give it a wide berth, Hindu agitation 


„ advice to the Muslims She Hindu religi ivalism' 
yed 8 AC artition of Bengal ana the Hindu religious revivalism £ 
x t the "ah the Muslims. The Muslims remained loyal to Sir 
jostility a vents were quickly changing the Indian scene and 


g's advice but " 


ye tics were being thrust on all sections of the population. The main 


politic? io factor was that the Muslims’ intellectual class wanted 
tion; the masses needed a platform on which to unite. It 
een of western thought by John Locke, Milton and 


1 semination ere 
e dis etc. at the MAO College that initiated the emergence 


ements in India began in Bengal and- . 
d almost simultaneously. Their first 
rs were parochial in outlook but gradually mutual contacts 
y ed and different streams of political activity coalesced in the 
deve ation Congress from whose ranks emerged the future all- 
Ind adeis Bal Gangadhar Tilak was the first to be so recognised. 
India t of the Indian political movement who * 


He was the first strategis 
devised an enduring technique of political action for the Hindu 


community. He believed that Hinduism was strong enough to afford 
to alienate Muslims. Under him, the influence of the Indian National 
Congress grew and acquired remarkable ascendancy with British 


patronage.“ 


The Hin 
extremist, at times violent, Hindu revivalist movement which 


| 

| launched a campaign for return to what they perceived the glorious 

| Hindu past. The Hindu revivalist movement rallied for a ban on the 
slaughter of cows and change of official script form Persian to the 

Hindu Devanagri script. Tilak’s anti-cow slaughter campaign 


The earlier political mov 
Deccan, independently an 


du-Muslim chasm was also being widened by an 


enraged Muslims causing Hindu-Muslim riots in many cities. 

The Muslim community already victimized for their share in 
the 1857 War of Independence suffered discriminatory negligence on 
the part of the British rulers, and began to realise that they were 
doomed if they did not organise themselves. Congress politics 
evoked no enthusiasm among them. 


The Simla Deputation (1906) 


i As the nineteenth century proceeded to its close, political 
developments gathered pace, due largely to the growing sense of 
c apis with foreign rule and to Hindu-Muslim differences. The 
ši ip I particularly fearful of the Muslims whom they perceived 
n = ential threat and a possible challenge to their colonial rule. In 

© win them over to their side, the British helped establish the 
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M.A.O. College at Aligarh and supported the All-India Mus| 
Conference, both of which were institutions from which lea e 
the Muslim League and the ideology of Pakistan emerged, DM 
The partition of Bengal had been a welcome developmen, f 
the Muslims of East Bengal who saw in it an Opportunity re 
redressal of their sufferings. The Hindu politicians, includi, 
important Indian National Congress leaders violently Opposed P. 
The Hindu agitation against the partition and other developmen). 
including the anti-Urdu circular issued by Sir Anthony McDonnel) 
Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces convinced Muslims of 
the need for protecting their political interests. 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk (1837-1907) who had succeeded Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan as secretary M.A.O. College Aligarh assumed the 
i mantle of leadership of the Muslims. He organised a 35-membe, 
Muslim deputation (known as Simla Deputation) led by the Aga 
Khan (1877-1957) to call on the Viceroy, Lord Minto on October l 
1906 and demand separate electorate for the Muslims of India. 6 ' 


In the address presented to the Viceroy, the deputation Pointed 
out that “the Mohammedans of India number, according to the census 
taken in the year 1901, over sixty-two million or between one-fifth and 
one-fourth of the total population of His Majesty's Indian dominion,_ 
Under any system of representation, extended or limited, a communi 
in itself more numerous than the entire population of any first class 
European power except Russia may justly lay claim to adequate 
recognition as an important factor in the state." 


The deputation demanded that the representation of Muslims 
be "commensurate not mereiy with their numerical strength but also 
with their political importance and the value of the contribution 
which they make to the defence. of the empire...It is most unlikely 
that the name of any Muhammadan candidate will ever be 
submitted for approval of Government by the electoral bodies as 
now constituted unless he is in sympathy with the majority in all 
matters of importance."&? 


The Viceroy, Lord Minto in his reply to the Simla Deputation 
address reassured the Muslims that their political rights and 
interests as a community would be safeguarded by any 
administrative reorganization under him. This sympathetic reply 
encouraged the Muslim leaders to organise themselves as a political 
party. The birth of All, India Muslim League at Dhaka on December 
30, 1906 provided the Muslims with a political platform from which 
to pursue their legitimate political rights as a separate community. * 
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The British conceded separate electorates in the Government of 
India Act of 1909 which confirmed the Muslim League's position as 
=n all-India party. This was an important development with far- 
reaching consequences for the future of India as the idea of the 
arateness of Muslims in India was formally built into the electoral 
| process of India. The Simla Deputation was successful because it led 
the Muslims of the subcontinent to assert their separate identity. 
' While the antecedents of Muslim nationalism in India go back 
to the early Islamic conquests of the subcontinent, organizationally it 
stems from the demand presented by the Simla Deputation to Lord 
-Minto, the governor-general of India, in October 1906, proposing 
separate electorates for the Indian Muslims. The principal reason 
behind this demand was the maintenance of a separate identity of 
the Muslim nationhood. 
. In the same year, the founding of the All-India Muslim League, 
a separate political organization for Muslims, elucidated the fact that 
the Muslims of India had lost trust in the Hindu-dominated Indian 
National Congress. 

Besides being a Hindu-dominated body, the Congress leaders 
in order to win grass-root support for their political movements, 
used Hindu religious symbols and slogans, thereby arousing Muslim 
suspicions regarding the secular character of the Congress.? No 
doubt, the British were only too ready to accept the demands of the 
Simla Deputation, allowing the Muslims of India a new status and a 
new role in Indian politics. Apparently, Lord Minto was anxious to 

pull them out of their political discontent. 

However, given the promptness with which the British. 
| responded to the demands of the Simla Deputation, some people 
| looked at the Simla Deputation as a "command performance. 
| Separate electorates were given statutory recognition in the Indian 
| Councils Act of 1909. Muslims were accorded not only the right to 
| elect their representatives by separate electorates, but also the right 


to vote in general constituencies. In addition, they were also given 
weight-age in representation. The acceptance of the Deputation's 
demands proved to be a turning point in the history of the 
subcontinent. 


For the first time, the Hindu-Muslim conflict was raised to the 

| constitutional plan. The Muslims made it clear that they had no 
confidence in the Hindu majority and that they were not prepared to 

| Put their future in the hands of an assembly elected on the assumed 
basis of a homogenous Indian nation. It is in this sense that the 
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beginning of separate electorate may be seen as the beginnin 

s i à : 1 
realization of. the Two-Nation Theory, its final and H. the 
consequence being the partition of British India in 1947,7 able 


All-India Muslim League (1906) 


At the dawn of the twentieth century, a number of ș 
convinced the Muslims of the need to have an effective Politie, 
organization, Exactly three montha after the Simla Deputation = 
December 30, 1906, the annual meeting of Mohamma m 
Educational Conference held at Dhaka under the chairmanshi,, 
Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk. Almost 3,000 delegates attended the he: : 
making it the largest-ever representative gathering of Muslim Indi 

For the first time the conference lifted its ban on Politic 
discussion, when Nawab Salimullah Khan presented a proposa| E 
establishing a political party to safeguard the interests of "s 
Muslims. Accordingly, the All-India Muslim League was founded 
by Nawab Salimullah Khan at Dhaka, mainly with the following 
three main objectives: 

1. To inculcate among Muslims a feeling of loyalty to the 
government and to disabuse their minds of 
misunderstandings and misconceptions of its actions anq 
intentions. 


2. To protect and advance the political rights and interests of 
the Muslims of India and to represent their needs and 
aspirations to the government from time to time. 


3. To prevent the growth of ill will between Muslims and 
other nationalities without compromising to it's own 
4 purposes. 

The headquarters of the All-India Muslim League was 
established in Lucknow, and Sir Aga Khan was elected as its first 
president. Also elected were six vice-presidents, a secretary and two 
joint secretaries for a term of three years. The initial membership was 
400, with members hailing proportionately from all provinces. 
Maulana Muhammad Ali Jouhar wrote the constitution of the 
League, known as the "Green Book". Branches were also set up in 
other provinces. Syed Ameer Ali established a branch of the League 
in London in 1908, supporting the same objectives. 

Many Hindu historians and several’ British writers have 
alleged that the Muslim League was founded at official instigation. 
They argue that it was Lord Minto who inspired the establishment of 
a Muslim organization so as to divide the Congress and to minimize 
the strength of the Indian freedom movement. But these statements 
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are not supported by evidence, Contrary to this, the widely accepted 
view is that the Muslim League was basically established to protect 
and advance the Muslim interests and to combat the growing 
influence of the Indian National Congress,” 


partition of Bengal (1905-1911) 


Finding the Bengal Presidency too large for one governor to 
administer, in 1905 the English decided to redraw its boundaries and 
divided it into two parts. Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India, sent the 
proposal to London in February 1905. The Secretary of State for India 
St, John Brodrich sanctioned it in June, and the proclamation of the 
formation of the new province was issued in September. The 
province of Bengal and Assam came into being on October 16 1905. 


The partition of Bengal that was essentially an administrative 
decision but it also had the incidental effect of concentrating 
attention on the development of the rural areas of east Bengal and 
Assam which had a predominantly Muslim but perennially 
neglected population. Western Bengal, being the first area to come 
under western influence, was already developed and industrialized. 


It was a striking contrast to the eastern part where the Muslim 
peasantry was crushed under the Hindu landlords, the river system 
was infested with pirates, and very few funds were allocated for 
education. It was dreaded as a place of banishment. The Muslims 
outnumbered the Hindus in Eastern Bengal and this alleviated the 
Bengali Muslims politically and economically. This resulted in a 
series of unprecedented agitation by the Hindus. They alleged that 
Lord Curzon had deliberately tried to divide the Hindus and the 
Muslims by drawing a line between the Hindu and the Muslim 
halves of Bengal. 


And by favouring the Muslims by giving them a new province 
in which they were in a clear majority, had struck a deadly blow to 
Bengali nationality. They branded him as the upholder of the 
devilish policy of ‘divide and rule’, 

The partition helped boost Bengali literature and language; 
efforts were also made towards the social, economic and educational 
uplift of the Muslims. The Muslims of India welcomed the partition 
of Bengal, but the Hindu community strongly opposed it. They 
launched a mass movement, declaring October 16 as a day of 
Mourning in Calcutta. Influenced by the Chinese boycott of 
American goods, the Hindus started the Swadeshi Movement 
against the British. In the meantime, the Hindus raised the Band-i- 

laram as the national cry protecting worship of Shivaji as a 
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national hero. This organized anarchist movement took 4 
turn resulting in political sabotage and communal riots, 


During the anti-partition movement, started by the Hin 
tensions between Muslims and Hindus became very inteng du. 
subsequent annulment in 1911 led to a further widening of the Its 
between the two communities. Keeping in view the fluid poli 
Situation in India and the cult of Hindu revivalism, the "iiie 
decided to undo their earlier decision to please the Hindus Itish 
provinces were reunited. This act disappointed the Muslims, It 3 he 
catalyst in Indian Muslims realizing the need for a en 
homeland. The growing Hindu revivalism and anti-Mus), 
campaigns led to a corresponding rise in nationalistic sentir, s 
among Muslims in India. ts 


Minto-Morley Reforms (1909) 


In 1906, Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for Indian Affairs 
announced in the British Parliament that his government wanted la 
intróduce new reforms for India, in which the locals were to be given 
more powers in legislative affairs. With this, a serie; of 
correspondences started between him and Lord Minto, the then 
governor general of India. A committee was appointed to propose ; 
scheme of reforms. 

The final report of the committee after the approval of Lorg 
Minto and Lord Morley was passed by the British Parliament as the 
Act of 1909 which is commonly known as the Minto-Morley 
Reforms. The following were the main features of the Act of 1909: 


1. The number of the members of the Legislative Council at 
the Centre was increased from 16 to 60. 

2. The number of the members of the Provincial Legislatives 
was also increased. It was fixed as 50 in the provinces of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and for the rest of the 
provinces it was 30. 


3. The member of the Legislative Councils, both at the 
Centre and in the provinces, were to be of four categories, 
ie. ex-officio members (Governor-General and the 
members of their Executive Councils), nominated official 
members (those nominated by the Governor-General and 
were government officials), nominated non-official 
members (nominated by the Governor-General but were 
not government officials) and elected members (elected by 
different categories of Indian people). 


4. Right of separate electorate was given to the Muslims. 
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s At the Centre, official members were to form the majority 

but in provinces non-official members would be in 
majority. 

6. The members of the Legislative Councils were permitted 
to discuss the budgets, suggest the amendments and even 
to vote on them; excluding those items that were included 
as non-vote items. They were also entitled to ask 


supplementary questions during the legislative proceedings. | 


7, The Secretary of State for India was empowered to 
increase the number of the Executive Councils of Madras 
and Bombay from two to four. 

8. Two Indians were nominated to the Council of the 
Secretary of State for Indian Affairs. 


9, The Governor-General was empowered to nominate one 
Indian member to his Executive Council. 


The Lucknow Pact (1916) 


The visible trend of the two major communities progressing in 
opposite directions caused deep concern to leaders of all-India 
stature. They struggled to bring the Congress and the Muslim 
League on one platform. When All-India Muslim Lea ue came into 
existence, it was a moderate organization with its basic aim to 
establish friendly relations with the Crown. How r, due to the 
decision of the British government to annul the . ar.ition of Bengal, 
the Muslim leadership decided to change its stanc>. : 

After the annulment of the partition of Bengal and the 
European powers' aggressive designs against the Ottoman Empire 
and North Africa, the Muslims became receptive to the idea of 
collaboration with the Hindus against the British rulers. The Muslim 
League changed its major objective and decided to join hands with 
the Congress in order to put pressure on the British government. 


Lord Chelmsford's invitation for suggestions from the Indian 
politicians for the post-World War I reforms further helped in the 
development of the situation. In 1913, a new group of Muslim 
leaders had entered the folds of the Muslim League with the aim of 
bridging the gulf between the Muslims and the Hindus. The most 
prominent amongst them was Muhammad Ali Jinnah, who was 
already a member of Indian National Congress. 


As a result of the hard work of Mr. Jinnah, both the Muslim 
League and the Congress met for their annual sessions at Bombay in 
r 1915. The principal leaders of the two political parties 
assembled at one place for the first time in the history of these 
organizations. The speeches made from the platform of the two 
Sroups were similar in tone and theme. Within a few months of the 
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Bombay moot, 19 Muslim and Hindu elected members f 
B i beds il addressed a memor d OF the 
Imperial Legislative Counci andum , 


$ 


Viceroy on the subject of reforms in October 1916. Oth 


Congress-Muslim League rapprochement was achi 

the Tarasa sessions of the two parties on December = at 
December 31, 1916 and a joint scheme of reforms was adopteg ba 
Lucknow Pact. As chief architect of the Lucknow Pact, Moham,, 
Ali Jinnah was hailed as the "Ambassador of Hindu-my,). o 
Unity." As the scheme was commonly referred to, the C Ong 
accepted the principle of separate electorates, and the Muslim, ^ 
retum for ‘weightage’ to the Muslims of the Muslim minority Provin, : 
agreed to surrender their thin majorities in the Punjab and gal ^ 

The main clauses of the Lucknow Pact were: 

1. There shall be self-government in India. 


2. Muslims should be given one-third representation in the 
central government. 

3. There should be separate electorates for all 
communities until a community demanded for joint 
electorates. 

4. System of weight-age should be adopted. 


The number of the members of Central Legislative 
Council should be increased to 150. 


6. At the provincial level, four-fifth of the members of the 
Legislative Councils should be elected and. one-fifth 
should be nominated. , 


7. The strength of Provincial Legislative should not be less 
than 125 in the major provinces and from 50 to 75 in the 
minor provinces. 

8. All members, except those nominated, were to be elected 
directly on the basis of adult franchise. 


9. No bill concerning a community should be passed if the 
bill is opposed by three-fourth of the members of that 
community in the Legislative Council. 

10. Term of the Legislative Council should be five years. 

11. Members of Legislative Council should themselves elect 
their president. 

12. Half of the members of Imperial Legislative Council 
should be Indians. 

13. Indian Council must be abolished. 

14. The salaries of the Secretary of State for Indian Affairs 


should be paid by the British Government and not from 
Indian funds. 
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18, Out of two l Inder Secretaries, one should be Indian. 

16, The Executive should be separated from the Judiciary. 

Although this Hindu-Muslim unity was not able to live for 
more than eight years, and collapsed after the development of 
differences between the two communities after the Khilafat 
Movement vel it was an important event in the history of the 
Muslims ol South Asia, It was the first time when Congress 
recognized the Muslim League as the political party representing the 
Muslims of the region, As Congress agreed to separate electorates, it 
in fact agreed to consider the Muslims as a separate nation. They 
thus accepted the concept of the Two-Nation Theory. 

The post-Lucknow Pact period witnessed Hindu Muslim amity 
and the two parties came to hold their annual sessions in the same 
city and passed resolutions of identical contents. The Lucknow Pact 
showed that it was possible for middle-class, English-educated 
Muslims and Hindus to arrive at an amicable settlement on Hindu- 
Muslim constitutional and political problems. This unity reached its 
climax during the Khilafat and the Non-Cooperation Movements.” 


The Khilafat Movement (1919-1924) 


The Lucknow Pact showed that it was possible for middle- 
class, English-educated Muslims and Hindus to arrive at an amicable 
settlement on Hindu-Muslim constitutional and political problems. 
This unity reached its climax during the Khilafat and the Non- 
Cooperation Movements. The Muslims of South Asia, under the 
leadership of Ali Brothers, Maulana Muhammad Ali and Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, launched the historic Khilafat Movement after the 
World War I to protect the Ottoman empire from dismemberment. 


The general impression among the Muslims of India was that 
the western powers were waging a war against Islam throughout the 
world in order to rob it of all its power and influence. The Ottoman 
Empire was the only Muslim power that had maintained a 
semblance of authority and the Muslims of India wanted to save the 
Islamic political power from extinction. As an institution, the khilafat 
(caliphate) had a checkered past. It had originally migrated from 
Medina to Damascus and from Damascus to Baghdad. For sometime 
it was located in Egypt, and then it fell to the lot of Turkey, very 
much as a prize. : 

The Turkish sultans had claimed to be the caliphs of the 
Muslim world. As long as the Mughal Empire was in existence, the 
Muslims of India had not recognized their claim. At this critical 
juneture, when the Muslims of the subcontinent had no sovereign 
ruler of their own, they began to see the necessity of recognizing the 
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was now under the later sphere ot int luenee i 
The European. powers had played a leading role in TM 
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and the straits in the Balkan. Wars (1912-13. To ape féVengs 
ermana agalnat the Allied p 


sided to aide with the € - TT 
gd Muslims supported this decision, Thus, the Muslin, T 


i hilat wement in aupport al the 
ro bea ne Aon roi and acia el the Hrs 
holy places, The objectives were às follows: 
1. To maintain the Turkish Caliphate, 
2, To protect the holy places of the Muslims, 
& To maintain the unity of the Ottoman Empire, 


There was absolute unanimity eri. 2 Indian Muslim. 
Though separated from Turkey by thousands of miles, they wor 
Fes. gr fight Turkey's battle from India. Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948) linked the issue of Swaraj (or syl. 
government) with the Khilafat issue to associate the Hir "us with the 
Movement. The ensuing Movement was the fiis cu try-wide 
popular movement, * When the terms of the Treaiy of Sevres 
between the Allies and the Ottoman Empire were announced in 1920, i 
caused deep resentment among the Muslims. They felt betrayed. In June 
1920, 90 influential Muslims wrote to Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, 
informing him of their intent to start a non-cooperation movement 
against the government from August, until the terms of the treaty with 
Turkey were revised. The British government, however, ignored the 
demands of the Khilafat Movement. 

Besides other events, th arrest of the Ali Brothers in 
September 1921 gave a severe b,uw to the Khilafat Movement. 
Gandhi, who was using this movement to accelerate India's advance 
towards Swaraj, also withdrew his support for the Muslim cause in the 


aftermath of the Chauri Chaura incident in F 1922, Using the 
excuse that the nati Unters Were responsible for the murder of 
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(hus leading to violence, he called off the whole 


emen, t , 
21 polic 1924, Turks under Mustafa Kamal were consolidating 


movement. n in Turkey. They announced an end to the Khilafat. It was 

their positio to Indian khilafatists who had been campaigning on behalf 

a great blow ilafat. Gradually, the enthusiasm of the people died 

of T Khilafat Conference and Committee developed new 

ibi in a short time nothing but their nan e rem ined. 

pau offshoot of the Khilafat Movement was the Hijrat 
A tragic P t Ulema-i-Hind. When a land is not 


d fnt two options; jihad or hijrat. Around 1925 
safe sar gree signed t twa. In the North West Frontier 
ui dreds of families sold their land and 


Provi d Sindh, hun 
aae ex departed in the direction of the Khyber Pass, to 
migrate to Afghanistan, @ neighbouring Muslim state. In the month 


of August alone, some 18,000 Indian Muslims migrated to 

Afghanistan, a poor country which was unable to absorb so large an 

influx of population and sealed its borders. It is difficult to establish 
who was responsible for misieading such a large number of 
Muslims. According to one version, the idea of hijrat was originated 
from Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Another tragic event related to the Khilafat Movement was the 
Moplah Uprising or Malabar Rebellion. The 1921 revolt originally 
began against the heavy-handed crackdown of the Khilafat 
Movement by the British but in due course, it developed into 
agrarian riots against the Hindu landlord's oppressive policies which 
were seen to have full British patronage. A pitched battle between 
the British regiment and the Moplahs killed several Europeans. Four 
thousand Moplahs were killed in action and tens of thousands were 
injured. In another incident, 66 Moplahs were suffocated to death in 
a Moplah Train Tragedy. 

All this was followed by Hindu-Muslim communal clashes, 
particularly in Multan and Bengal in September 1922. The 
Sanghattan and Shuddhi movements were offshoots of these 
communal rioting, which were anti-Muslim and aimed at Hindu 
revivalism. Although the movement failed in its objectives, it had 
far-reaching impact on the Muslims of South Asia. After a long time 
they forged a united action on a purely Islamic issue which created 
momentarily solidarity among them. It also produced a class of 
Muslim leaders experienced in organizing and mobilizing the public. 
This experience was of immense value to the Muslims during the 
Pakistan Movement. The Khilafat Movement was no doubt an asset 
for the struggle of Pakistan. It made clear to the Indian Muslims to 
trust neither the British nor the Hindus, but to look to their own 
strengths for self-preservation. 
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Montague-Chelmsford reforms were not accepted by most quarters 
in India as they fell far short of the Indian natives’ expectations, 


The Rowlatt Act (1919) 


The Rowlatt Act was a law passed by the British in colonial 
India in March 1919, indefinitely extending "emergency measures’ 
(of the Defence of India Regulations Act) enacted during the World 
War I in order to control public unrest and root out conspiracy, 
Passed on the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee, named 
for its president, British judge Sir Sidney Rowlatt, this Act effectively 
authorized the government to imprison for a maximum period of 
two years, without trial, any person suspected of terrorism living in 
the Raj. The Rowlatt Act gave British imperial authorities Draconian 
power to deal with revolutionary activities, 
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government to implement repressive measures. Gandhi and others 
found that constitutional opposition to the measure was fruitless; 5o 
ort Aba, akartal (strike) was organized where Indians would. 
suspend all business and fast as a sign’ of their hatred for the 
legislation. This event is known as the Rowlatt Satyagralia. 

However, the success of the hartal in Delhi, on March 30, was 
overshadowed by tensions running high, which resulted in rioting in 
the Punjab and other provinces. In Punjab particularly the protest 
movement was very strong, and on April 10, two outstanding 
leaders of the Congress, Dr. Satya Pal and Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew, 
were arrested and taken to an unknown place. Rioting started in 
Amritsar on April 10, 1919. On April 13, 1919, a crowd assembled at 
the Jalianwala Bagh. These protestors were unaware of a ban that 
had just been imposed by the martial law administrators on public 
meetings. Sir Michael O'Dwaiyer opened indiscriminate fire on the 
crowd, resulting in 379 dead and 1,200 wounded. This incident is 
known as the Jalianwala Bagh Tragedy (1919). 

Deciding that Indians were not ready lo make a stand 
consistent with the principle of ahímsa (non-violence), an integral 
part of Satyagraha, Gandhi suspended the resistance. The British on 
their part too relented in their repressive approach, and accepting 
the report of the Repressive Laws Committee, the government of 
India repealed the Rowlatt Act, the Press Act and 22 other laws in 


March 1922. 
Hindu-Muslim Antagonism 


During the Khilafat Movement, Gandhi felt that this was the 
most opportune moment to bring about "Hindu-Muslim" unity 
under the Congress flag. Since each community had its own reason 
to join in an anti-British campaign, there was no commonality of 
purpose in the non-cooperation movement which soon lost its 
momentum. The Hindu community wanted to get rid of the British 
from India whereas the Muslims were struggling for restoration of 
the khilafat in Turkey. 

As a matter of fact, the end of the non-cooperation movemen: 
marks the beginning of a new phase of Hindu-Muslim hosülity. 
Despite several Hindu-Muslim unity conferences, the causes of 
conflict not be removed, and it seemed nothing could mitigate the 
intensity of the prevailing communal strife. The Hindu-Muslim 
antagonism continued to aggravate. This was evidenced by the 
Hindus’ repudiation of the principle of separate electorate to which 
the Congress and the Muslim League leaders had mutually agreed in 
their 1916 Lucknow Pact. 

Abou: the same time, extremist Hiadus organized two highly 
anti-Muslim movements, the Shudhi and the Sangathan. The former 
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movement was designed to convert Muslims to Hindui 


latter was meant to create solidarity among the Hindus in ^i and y 
communal conflict. In retaliation, the Muslims Sponsored the TM of 
and Tanzim organizations to counter the impact of the Shudhi . ablip), 
Sangathan. This was only a defensive move for missionary ie tity M 
the 1920s, communal riots broke out in different Darts A h 
subcontinent at an unprecedented scale and frequency, M the 


One important reason for the growing hostility betwee, 

two communities was the fact that with the inauguration » (e 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, powers in the Provinces haa be Tw 
to be transferred to the elected representatives of the People, | h 3 
these Reforms, some of the subjects had been transferred ing 
control of “popular” ministers whose “olicies accent, » 
communal differences. Being in minority in most Province, às 
Muslims were naturally disadvantaged by the \plementation ^ 
new reforms. ?5 
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X. TOWARDS A SEPARATE MUSLIM HOMELAND 


In the light of the changing situation, the Muslims rey; 
approach too, and at a meeting of the Muslim League in 
1924 under the presidentship of M. A. Jinnah, the 
constitutional safeguards. They now sought preservation of i, 
numerical majorities in the Punjab and Bengal; separation of Sindh 
from Bombay; constitution of Balochistan as a separate province ana 


introduction of constitutional reforms in the North-West Frontier 
Province. 


The 1930s witnessed awareness among the Muslims of their 
separate identity and their anxiety to preserve it within separat, 
territorial boundaries. An important element that brought this 
simmering Muslim nationalism in the open was the character of the 
Congress rule in the Muslim minority provinces during 1937-39, The 
Congress policies in these provinces hurt Muslim susceptibilities, 
These were calculated aims to obliterate the Muslims as a separate 
cultural unity. The Muslims were now left with no choice but to 
think in terms of seeking adequate safeguards, and began to 
consider seriously the demand for a separate Muslim state. Several 
Muslim leaders and thinkers inspired by Allama Iqbal's ideas 
contained in his Allahabad address presented elaborate schemes of 
partitioning the subcontinent on communal lines. 

There were indeed several reasons for the birth of a separate 
Muslim homeland in the subcontinent. Besides the traditional British 
anti-Muslim stance rooted in their unrelenting fear of the potential 
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threat from the Muslims who were the former rulers of the 
subcontinent, ruling India for over 700 vears, Hindu revivalists also 
deepened the chasm between he two nations. They resented the 
Muslims for their protracted rule over india Hindu revivalist 


movement! was seen invasive of the Muslim religion culture, 
language and tradition. 


Tied integrally to all Musimn revivalist movements was the 

opposition to assimilation and submergence in Hindu society. Sir 

Syed Ahmed Khan who was the first to conceive of a separate 

Muslim homeland, had -ticipated the Hindu political domination 

in the changing British system under their colonial rule, and brought 

i the Muslims of India back into the political mainstream through 
their educational uplift and moderate postures. 

Congress made several mistakes in their policies which further 


convinced the Muslim League that it was impossible to live in a 
undivided India after freedom from colonial rule because their 


interests would be completely suppressed. 

One such policy was the institution of the "Band-e-Matram,.” a 
national anthem which expressed anti-Muslim sentiments, in the 
schools of India where Muslim children were forced to sing it. While 
the Congress was asking the British to “Quit India”, the Muslim 
League passed a resolution in 1943 calling the British to “Divide and 
Quit". The British, on their part, had followed a divide-and-rule 
policy in India. Even in the census they categorized people according 
to religion and viewed and treated them as separate from each other. 

The Muslim League gained power also due to the Congress. 
The Congress adopted polices that were inherently aimed at 
reducing the Muslims into a hapless minority with no role in the 
decision-making at any level. Their anti-Muslim bias was more than 
evident in the infamous Nehru Report which leít no choice for the 
Muslims but to pursue a separate homeland. The Civil Disobedience 
Movement and the consequent withdrawal of the Congress party from 
politics also helped the League gain power, as they formed strong 
ministries in the provinces that had large Muslim populations. At the 

same time, the League actively campaigned to gain more support from 
the Muslims in India, especially under the guidance of dynamic 
leadership of Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah. 

The Simon Commission (1927) 


it was partly to press these demands that one section of the All- 

with the Statutory Commission sent by the British government, 

under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon in 1927 to report on 

India's future constitutional The other section of the 

League headed by Muhammad Ali Jinnah boycotted the Simon 
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Commission for its all-white character and coo 
Nehru Committee to draft a constitution for India. 


The Simon Commission did not recomn 
safeguards for the Muslims, and the Nehru Co 
Completely ignored their interest, The Neh m 
extremely anti-Muslim bias and the Congress leadership's rl, 
amend it disillusioned even the moderate Muslims. Its final y 
adopted by the Congress did not even agree to the Principi, 
federation, insisting on a unitary form of government and ¢ aimi 
absolute power for the majority which was obviously Hindu, — 

The Nehru report demanded "full responsible Bovernmen, 
the model of the constitutions of self-governing Dominion; ^ . » 
Teport recommended replacement of separate electorates by i : 
electorates with reservation of seats in proportion to its Population si 
the minority but no such reservation was to be made in Punjab x 

Bengal. The report did propose full provincial status for NWFP an , 
Balochistan, and separation of Sindh from Bombay to form TN 
province. This was the only concession to the Muslim point 


of View. 
The Muslims opposed the Nehru report, and in January, 1929 
an All Parties Muslim Conference in Delhi under the 
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including the retention of separate electorates. A Positive aspect of 
Nehru Report was that it resulted in the unity o 
groups. ?* 


Jinnah’s Fourteen Points (1929) 


1. The form of the future constitution should be Federal 
System with residuary powers vested in the provinces. 

2. A uniform measure of autonomy shall be granted to all 

provinces. 

All legislative in the country and other elected bodies shal | 

be constituted on the definite principles of adequate and 

effective representation of minorities in every province 

without reducing the majority in any province to 4 

minority or even equality, 

————— 
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In the Central Legislature, the Muslim representation shall 
not be less than one-third. 
Representation of communal groups by separate 
| electorates, provided that it would be open to any 
| community to opt out of separate electorate in favour of 
joint electorate. 
No territorial redistribution should in any way affect the 
Muslim majority in the Punjab, Bengal and the North West 
Frontier Province. 
| Full religious liberty, ie. liberty of belief, worship and 
observance, propaganda, association and education, shall 
| be guaranteed to all communities. 
| 8. No bill or resolution shall be passed in any legislative or 
| any other elected body if three-fourths of the members of 
any community in that particular body oppose such a bill. 
| 9, Sind should be separated from Bombay as a separate 
province. 
| 10. Reforms in North West Frontier Province and Baluchistan 
on the same footing as in other provinces. 
| 11. Provision should be made in the constitution giving 
Muslims an adequate share, along with the other Indians, 
| in all the services of the state and in local self-governing 
| bodies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency. 
12. The constitution should embody adequate safeguards for 
the protection of Muslim culture and for the protection and 
promotion of Muslim education, language, religion, 
| personal laws and Muslim charitable institution and for 
! their due share in the grants-in-aid given by the state and 
by local self-governing bodies 
13. No cabinet, either central or provincial, should be formed 
without there being a proportion of at least one-third 
Muslim ministers. 
14. No change in the Constitution by the Central Legislature 
| without the concurrence of the states constituting the 
| Indian federation. 


In retrospect, it must astonish thoughtful Hindus that these 

reasonable and moderate demands were rejected by Hindu leaders. 

Í The year 1930 opened with a threat by the Congress of mass civil 

disobedience under Gandhi's personal command. The reason given 

| was the failure of the British government to implement the Nehru 

Report but the abolition of the salt tax was made the focal point of 

the agitation. The Muslims kept aloof. Within a year, the 
disobedience movement lost momentum. 

Congress made several mistakes in their policies which further 

convinced the League that it was impossible to live in an undivided 
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India after freedom from colonial rule because their interest 
be completely suppressed, One such policy was the institutie Wotl 
"Band-e-Matram," a national anthem which expressed ins val TN 
sentiments, in the schools of India where Muslim Child Usli, 
forced to sing it. In October 1929, Viceroy Lord Irwin \ 

consultations with the Labour government then in Boy i 
England, announced the convening of a Round Table Confers” in 
resolve the impasse by “seeking the greatest Possible en” 

agreement” on constitutional proposals. "Mte 


The Idea of Pakistan (Allahabad 1930) 
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Several leaders and thinkers having insight into the Hi 
Muslim question proposed separation of Muslim India. How." 
the most lucid exposition of the inner feelings of tho Min” 
community was given by the greatest poet-philosopher of M 
India, Allama Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) in his Presiden), 
address at the annual session of the All-India Muslim Langue ial 
Allahabad in December 1930. He indicated in striking words the ty 
toward which the conscious and unconscious Strivings af al 
Muslim community were taking them. He Proposed a se 
Muslim state at least in the consolidated Muslim majority regi 
the northwest. 
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Later on, in his correspondence with Quaid 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, he included the Musli 


northeast also in his proposed Muslim state. 
Allahabad address, a group of Muslim st 
headed by Chaudhry Rahmat Ali, issued 
Never” in which, drawing letters from the 
majority regions they „ave the nomenclatu 
Proposed Muslim state. Very few even among the Muslims 
welcomed the idea at time. It was to take a decade for the Muslims to 
embrace the demand for a separate homeland. 79 
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78 Three years after his 
udents at Cambridge, 
a pamphlet “Now or 
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The Round Table Conferences (1930-1932) 


Meanwhile, three Round Table Conferences were convened in 
London during 1930-32, to resolve the Indian constitutional problem. 
The first session of the Round Table Conference was held in 
November 1930 followed by two more sessions over the two-year 
period. The Hindu and Muslim leaders, who were invited to these 
conferences, could not draw up an agreed formula and in 1932 the 
British government had to announce a "Communal Award’ which 
constituted the basis of the Government of India Act, 1935. 
——— ÉÓO 
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Under the Communal Award, Muslims were allocated 


es of seats in various provincial legislatures corresponding, 

Pup »ulation in those provinces. In the Central Legislature, as 
to the” P dn Jinnah’s Fourteen Points, one-third of the British 
demandes was reserved for Muslims. The Hindus denounced the 
Indian : -= Muslims acquiesced in it not because it did justice to 
pe tion but because the two sides had not been able to reach 


eir posi 
agreement on their own.®? 
The additional percentage given to Muslims in provinces in 


hich they were in minority was counterbalanced by similar 
-: htage given to non-Muslims in Muslim majority provinces. 
m was the Hindu majority reduced to a minority but in the 
€; provinces, the Punjab and Bengal, the Award reduced the 


Muslim majority to a minority. 
Government of India Act, 1935 


The deliberations of the Round Table Conferences resulted in 
the Government of India Act, 1935 which provided for a 
"Federation of India" comprising provinces and princely states with 
independent legislative assemblies in all provinces of British India 
and creation of a central government incorporating both the British 
provinces and the princely states, and the protection of Muslim 
minorities. 

The future constitution of independent India owed a great deal 
to the text of this Act which also provided for a bicameral national 
parliament and an executive branch under the purview of the British 
government. The provinces were given autonomy with respect to 
subjects delegated to them. Both the Congress and the Muslim 
League were critical of the Government of India Act 1935, but 
decided to participate in the elections to be held under it during the 


| first weeks of 1937. 
| Although the national federation was never realized, 
| nationwide elections for provincial assemblies were held in 1937. 


Despite initial hesitation, the Congress took part in the elections and 
| won victories in seven of the eleven provinces of British India, and 
| Congress governments, with wide powers, were formed in these 
| provinces. In Great Britain, these victories were to later turn the tide 
for the idea of Indian independence. 

Before the elections under this Act, the All-India Muslim 
| League, which had remained dormant for some time, was 
| reorganized by Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah, who had 
i returned to India in 1934, after an absence of nearly five years in 
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wlan, The Muslim League could not win à majority ot M 
saate aine it had not vel been effectively reorganized, Howe, tlin 


had the satiataction that the performance of the Indian Nati, 
Congress in the Muslim eonstituenetes was bad, lon 


After the elections, the attitude ol the Congress leader, 
Ang and domineering, The classic example was its refusa : Wag 
à coalition government with the Mualim League in the for, 
Provin, Instead, it asked the League leaders to dissolve Nitey 
parliamentary party in the Provincial Assembly and join the Con the), 


Another important Congress move after the 1937 election. S 
its Muslim mass contact movement to persuade the Muslims m as 
the Congress and not the Muslim League, One of its i fin 
Jawaharlal Nehru, even declared that there were only two ism 
India, the British and the Congress. All this did ng 8 in 
unchallenged,* Quaid-eAgam Muhammad Ali Jinnah Counte 
that there was a third force in South-Asia constituting the Musi. 
The All-India Muslim League, under his gifted leadership, Slims 


graduali, 
and skilvully started organising the Muslims on one platform, tally 


With the outbreak of World War II in 1939, the Viceroy, Lor à 
Linlithgow, declared war on India’s behalf without consulting 
Indian leaders, leading the Congress provincial ministries to resign 
in protest, The Muslim League, initially supported Britain in the war 
effort but it soon took the view that Muslims would be unfairly 
treated in an independent India dominated by the Congress, 


Although there were other important national Muslim 
politicians such as Congress leader Ab'ul Kalam Azad, and 
influential regional Muslim politicians such as A. K. Fazl-i-Hug of 
the leftist Krishak Praja Party in Bengal, Sikander Hyat Khan of the 
landlord-dominated Punjab Unionist Party, and Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
of the pro-Congress Khudai Khidmatgar (popularly, "red shirts") in 
the North West Frontier Province, the British in the following years 


were to increasingly see the League as the main representative oí 
Muslim India. 


The Congress Rule (1937-1939) 


The Government of India Act, 1935 was practically 
implemented in 1937. The provincial elections were held in the 
winter of 1936-37. There were two major political parties in the 
subcontinent at that time, the Congress and the Muslim League. Both 
parties did their best to persuade the masses before these — 
and put before them their manifesto. The political manifestos of bo 
parties were almost identical, although there were two ai 
differences. Congress stood for joint electorate and the League 
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separate electorate; Congress wanted Hindi as official language with 
Deva Nagri script of writing while the League wanted Urdu with 
Persian script. 
In the election results, the Congress, as the oldest, richest and 
pest-organized | political party, emerged as the single largest 
| representative in the Legislative assembles. Yet it failed to secure 
^ even 40 percent of the total number of seats. Out of the 1,771 total 
seats in the 11 provinces, Congress was only able to win slightly 
more then 750. Thus, the results clearly disapproved Gandhi's claim 
that his party represented 95 percent of the population of India. #2 its 
success, moreover, was mainly confined to the Hindu constituencies, 
Out of the 491 Muslim seats, Congress could only capture 26. 

Muslim League's condition was no better as it could also win 
only 106 Muslim seats. The party managed to win just two seats 
from the Muslim majority province of Punjab. The final results of the 
elections were declared in February 1937. The Indian National 
Congress had a clear majority in Madras, U.P., C.P., Bihar and 
Orrisa. It was also able to form a coalition government in Bombay 
and N.W.F.P. Congress was also able to secure political importance 
in Sindh and Assam, where they joined the ruling coalition. Thus, 
directly or indirectly, Congress was in power in nine out of eleven 
provinces. 

The Unionist Party of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain and Praja Krishak 
Party of Maulvi Fazl-i-Haq were able to form governments in Punjab 
and Bengal, respectively, without the interference of Congress. 
Muslim League failed to form government in any province. Quaid-e- 
Azam offered Congress to form a coalition government with the 
League but the Congress rejected his offer. The Congress refused to 
set up its government until the British agreed to their demand that 
the governor would not use his powers in legislative affairs. 

Many discussions took place between the Congress and the 
British government and at last the British government consented, 
although it was only a verbal commitment and no amendment was 
made in the Act of 1935. Eventually, after a four-month delay, 
Congress formed their ministries in July 1937. To investigate Muslim 
ogrievances, the Muslim League formulated the "Pirpur Report’ 
under the chairmanship of Raja Syed Muhammad Mehdi of Pirpur. 
Other reports concerning Muslim grievances in Congress-run 
provinces were A. K. Fazli-Haqs "Muslim Sufferings under 

Congress Rule", and "The Sharif Report’. 

The allegation that Congress was representing Hindus only 
was voiced also by eminent British personalities. The Marquees of 
Lothian in April 1938 termed the Congress rule as a “rising tide of 
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Hindu rule", Sir William Barton writing in the "National Review» 

lune 1939 also termed the Congress rule as "the rising tide of Politi " 
Hinduism’, ia 

At the outbreak of the World War Il, the Viceroy procla 

India's involvement without prior consultations with the "n, 
political parties. When Congress demanded an immediate trans 
power in return for cooperation of the war efforts, the luu" 
government refused, As à result, Congress resigned from Mans 
Quaid-e-Azam asked the Muslims to celebrate December 22, 1939. À 
a day of deliverance and thanksgiving in token of relief from ha 
tyranny and oppression of the Congress rule. : 


| 
| 
| 
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The Congress proved to be only a Hindu party and Worke 
during its reign only for the betterment of the Hindus. Twenty-sey,. 
months of the Congress rule were like a nightmare for the Muslim, 
of South Asia. Some of the Congress leaders even stated that the, 
would take revenge from the Muslims for the last 700 years of their 
slavery. Even before the formation of government, the Congress 
started a Muslim Mass Contact Movement, with the aim to convince 
Muslims that there were only two political parties in India, i.e. the 
British and the Congress. The aim was to decrease the importance of 
the Muslim League for the Muslims. 


After taking charge in July 1937, Congress declared Hindi as 
the national language and Deva Nagri as the official script. The 
Congress flag was given the status of national flag, slaughtering of 
cows was prohibited and it was made compulsory for the children to 
worship the picture of Gandhi at school. Band-e-Matram, an anti- 
Muslim song taken from Bankim Chandra Chatterj's novel 
Anandamath, was made the national anthem of the country. Religious 
intolerance was the order of the day. Muslims were not allowed to 
construct new mosques. Hindus would play drums in front of 
mosques when Muslims were praying. 


The Congress government introduced a new educational 
policy in the provinces under their rule known as the Warda Taleemi 
Scheme. The main plan was to sway Muslim children against their 
ideology and to tell them that all the people living in India were 
Indian and thus belonged to one nation. In Bihar and CP, the Vidya 
Mandar Scheme was introduced according to which Mandar 
education was made compulsory at elementary level. 


The purpose of the scheme was to obliterate the cultural 
traditions of the Muslims and to inculcate into the minds of Muslim 
children the superiority of the Hindu culture. The Congress 
ministries did their best to weaken the economy of Muslims. They 
closed the doors of government offices for them, which was one ° 
the main sources of income for the Muslims in the region. They E 
harmed Muslim trade and agriculture. When Hindu-Muslim 10 
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proke out due to these biased policies of the € ongress ministries, the 
overnment pressured the judges; decisions were made in favour of 

Hindus and Muslims were sent behind the bar. 


pakistan Resolution (1940) 


with the beginning of the World War II in September 1925, the 
Viceroy of India Lord Linlithgow declared India's entrance into the 
war without consulting the provincial governments. In this situation, 

: called a general session of the All-Indía Muslim League in 
Lahore in 1940 to discuss the circumstances and also to analyze the 
reasons for the defeat of Muslim League in the Indian general 
election of 1937 in some Muslim majority provinces. 

The Muslim League held its annual session from March 22-24, 
1940 at Minto Park, Lahore. This session proved to be historícal. On 
the first day of the session, Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah 
narrated the events of the last few months. In an extempore speech 
he presented his own solution of the Muslím problem. He saíd that 
"the problem of India was not of an inter-communal nature, but 
manifestly an international one and must be treated as such." 

To him the differences between Hindus and the Muslims were 
so great and so sharp that their union under one central government 
was full of serious risks. They belonged to two separate and distinct 
nations and therefore the only chance open was to allow them to 
have separate states. 

In his speech, Jinnah recounted the contemporary situation, 
stressing that the problem of India was no more of an inter- 
communal nature, but manifestly an international. He criticised the 
Congress and the nationalist Muslims, and espoused the Two- 
Nation Theory and the reasons for the demand for separate Muslim 
homelands. According to Stanley Wolpert, this was the moment 
when Jinnah, the former ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity, totally 
transformed himself into Pakistan's great leader. * 

In the words of Quaid-e-Azam: ^Hindus and the Muslims 
belong to two different religions, philosophies, social customs and 
literature. They neither inter-marry nor inter-dine and, indeed, they 
belong to two different civilizations that are based mainly on 
conflicting ideas and conceptions. Their concepts on life and of life 
are different. It is quite clear that Hindus and Muslims derive their 
inspiration from different sources of history. They have different 
epics, different heroes and different episodes. Very often the hero of 
one is a foe of the other, and likewise, their victories and defeats 
overlap." 
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He further said, "Mussalmans are a nation according , 
definition of nation. We wish our people to develop to ^d © any 
spiritual, cultural, economic, social and political life in a Wa ee est 
think best and in consonance with our own ideals and accord At We 
the genius of our people. To yoke together two such nations i Ing to 
single state, one as a numerical minority and the other as 4 m E Sta 
must lead to growing discontent and final destruction of 4 Jority, 


n ? 
- that may be so built up for the government of such a state," ss fabri 


On March 23, 1940, at its historic session held at Minto Paiki 
Lahore, the Muslim League passed the historic Lahore Resolur;. 
that also came to be commonly known as the Pakistan Resolutio 
demanding a separate homeland for the Muslims of > 
subcontinent. The resolution formally called for the creation of : 
independent state in regions where Muslims constituted a majori." 
The resolution moved by the Bengal Chief Minister, A, K, Fani. 
Haq, and introduced by Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman and others e 
alia stated that: " 


"No constitutional plan would be workable or acceptable to the 
Muslims unless geographical contiguous units are demarcateg 
into regions which should be so constituted with such 
territorial readjustments as may be necessary. That the areas in 
which the Muslims are numerically in majority as in the 
North-Western and Eastern zones of India should be grouped 
to constitute independent states in which the constituent units 
Shall be autonomous and sovereign...Adequate, effective and 
mandatory safeguards shall be specifically provided in the 
constitution for minorities in the units and in the regions for 
the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights of the minorities, with their 
consultation. Arrangements thus should be made for the 
security of Muslims where they were in a minority." 


The Resolution repudiated the concept of United India and 
recommended the creation of an independent Muslim state 
consisting of Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sindh and Balochistan in the 
northwest, and Bengal and Assam in the northeast. It was made a 
part of the All-India Muslim League's constitution in 1941. It was on 
the basis of this resolution that in 1946 the Muslim League decided 
to go for one state for the Muslims, instead of two.% 

The Pakistan demand had a great appeal for the Muslims of every 
persuasion. It revived memories of their past greatness and pro 
future glory. They, therefore, responded to this demand immediately: 
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The Ideology of Pakistan 
As early as in the beginning of the eleventh century, Abu 
Rehan al-Biruni who came to South Asia along with the troops of 
ud Ghaznavi and stayed in the area for a long time had 
observed that Hindus differed from the Muslims in all matters and 
habits. In Kitab-ul-Hind, he compared the equality and brotherhood 
of the Muslim society with the inequality of the Hindu caste system. 
He further explained his argument by elabourating that the Hindus 
considered Muslims mlachha, or impure, forbidding any connection 
with them, be it intermarriage or any other bond of relationship. 
They even avoided sitting, eating and drinking with them, because 
they thought they would be "polluted".57 
According to him, the Hindus looked at Muslims as "the 
devil's breed, and our doings as the very opposite of all that is good 
and proper". Al-Biruni, to many, is the real founder of the Two- 
| Nation Theory in South Asia. A deep study of the history of this land 
| proves that the differences between Hindus and Muslims were not 
confined to the struggle for political supremacy, but were also 
manifested in the clash of two social orders. Despite living together 
for more than a thousand years, they continued to develop different 
cultures and traditions. Their eating habits, music, architecture and 
script, are all poles apart. Even the language they speak and the 
dresses they wear are entirely different. $ 
The Ideology of Pakistan has its roots deep in history. The 
history of South Asia is largely a history of rivalry and conflict 
between the Hindus and Muslims of the region. Both communities 
have been living together in the same area since the early eighth 
century, since the advent of Islam in India. Yet, the two have failed 
to develop harmonious 


relations. The ideology of Pakistan also 
stems from the instinct of the Muslim community of South Asia to 
maintain their individuality by resisting all attempts by the Hindu 
society to absorb it. 


Muslims of South Asia believe that Islam and Hinduism are 
not only two religions, but also two social orders that have given 
birth to two distinct cultures with no similarities. 


After centuries of experience, the Muslims of South Asia 
genuinely believed that they were a nation in the modern sense of 
the word. The basis of their nationhood was not territorial, racial, 
linguistic or ethnic. It was ideological. They were @ nation because 
they belonged to the same faith, Islam. On this basis, they considered 
it their fundamental right to be entitled to self-determination. 


Y http;//storyofpakistan.com/al-biruni. 
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Addressing the Lahore session of the Al] India 
on March 22, 1940, Quaid-e-Azam was Very close to E uslim A 
in theme and tone. He stated “Hindus and Muslims * TUni's the 
different religious philosophies, with different Social 0 i 
literature, They neither intermarry, nor eat togethe cu Om, | 
belong to two different civilizations Whose ver ^X a inq. 
based on conflicting ideas and conce undat; 


pts, Their Rs. ations d 
life is different,” he said, He emphasized that in 8 
of about 1,000 years, the relations between the Hind 


could not attain the level of cordiality, 89 
The only difference between the writing of at p. 
speech of Quaid-e-Azam was that al-Biruni ma 
predictions, while Quaid-e-Azam had history behing 
his argument. The ideology of Pakistan took shape th, Ppor 
evolutionary process. Historical experience provide 
gan the period of Muslim 
Allama Iqbal provided the philosophical explanation; i 
translated it into a political reality; and the Constituent ha “e-Azam 
Pakistan, by passing Objectives Resolution in March 1949. "ly of 
legal sanction. % ' Bave jt 


self-aw M Sir 


The Two-Nation Theory 


The Two-Nation Theo 
India's partition stipulated 
Hindus and Muslims, 


Syed Ahmad Khan was the first exponent of the Two. 
in the modern era. He believed that India was a 
country, and that among the vast Population of 
different creeds, Hindus and Muslim 
the basis of nationality, religion, Customs, traditions 
culture and historical conditions. The pol 


iticization of the Muslim 
community came about as a consequence of three developments. 
1. 


Various efforts towards Islamic reform and revival 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The impact of Hindu-based nationalism. 
The democratization of the government of British India. 
While the antecedents of Muslim nationalism in India go ~ 
to the early Islamic conquests of the subcontinent, ogien 
stems from the demands presented by the Simla Deputation ca 
Minto, the governor-general of India, in October 1906, ap ^e 
separate electorates for the Indian Muslims. The princip 
MERGE E M EL ! 4 University 
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ind this demand was the main 

e vam ded ood. In fas uh T " — identity of 
India Muslim League, à separate political amie rci of the All- 
elucidated the fact that the Muslims of India had | dens e 
Hindu-dominated Indian National Congress. est teuer intha 

Besides being a Hindu-dominated b 

4 order to win grass-root support for ^i dk cedere 

Hindu religious symbols and slogans, thereby arousin vid 
suspicions regarding the secular character of the aes Eve = 
o the Urdu-Hindi controversy (1867), the partition of B e 
(1905), and Hindu revivalism, set the two nations, the a 
the Muslims, fur ther apart. Re-annulment of the partition of Bengal 
in 1911 by the British government brought the Congress and Ae 
Muslim League on one platform. 

Starting with the constitutional cooperation in the Lucknow 
pact (1916), they launched the Non-Cooperation and Khilafat 
Movements to press upon the British government the demand for 
constitutional reforms in India in the post-World War I era. But after 
the collapse of the Khilafat Movement, Hindu-Muslim antagonism 
was revived once again. The Muslim League rejected the proposals 
forwarded by the Nehru Report and they chose a separate path for 
themselves. The idea of a separate homeland for the Muslims of 
northern India as proposed by Allama Iqbal in his famous Allahabad 
Address showed that the creation of two separate states for the 
Muslims and Hindus was the only solution. 

The idea was reiterated during the Sindh provincial meeting of 


the League, and finally adopted as the official League position in the 


Lahore Declaration of March 23, 1940. 
Thus, these historical, cultural, religious and social differences 


between the two nations accelerated the pace of political 
developments, finally leading to the division of British India into 
two separate, independent states, Pakistan and India, on August 14 


and 15, 1947, respectively: 
XI. PAKISTAN MOVEMENT: THE FINAL PHASE 
The British government recognized the genuineness of the 
Pakistan demand indirectly in the prop 
power which Sir Stafford Cripps prought to India in 1942. Both the 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League rej these prop 
for different reasons. The principle of secession of Musli 
te dominion was, however, conceded in these proposals. After 
the failure, a prominent Congress leader, C. Rajagopalachari, 
suggested a formula for a separate Muslim state in the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress which was rejected. at 
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that time but later on, in 1944, formed the basis of the Gandhi- 
talks. Jinn 


The Gandhi-Jinnah talks had eminent significance with 

to the political problems of India and the Pakistan Mov emeni S 
talks between the two great leaders of the subcontinent ‘i 

response to the general public's desire for a settlement of AN in 
Muslim differences. On July 17, 1944, Gandhi wrote a i, > 
Quaid-e-Azam in which he expressed his desire to meet hin. at to 
e-Azam asked the Muslim League for permission for this Sean 
The League readily acquiesced.” ing 


The Gandhi-Jinnah talks began in Bombay on Septembe, 
1944, and lasted till the 24th of the month. The talks Were $: 
directly and via correspondence. Gandhi told Quaid-e- Azam than 
had come in his personal capacity and was representing neithe, "s 
Hindus nor the Congress. Gandhi's real purpose behind these talks 
was to extract from Jinnah an admission that the whole Propositio 
of Pakistan was absurd. " 


Quaid-e-Azam painstakingly explained the basis of the 
demand of Pakistan. "We maintain, he wrote to Gandhi, "tha 
Muslims and Hindus are two major nations by any definition 
of a nation. We are a nation of a 100 million. We have our dis 
outlook on life and of life. By all the cannons of internationa 
are a nation." He added that he was "convinced that the 
not only of the Muslims but of the rest of India lies in the division of 
India as proposed in the Lahore Resolution." 


Gandhi, on the other hand, maintaineq that India was one 
nation and saw in the Pakistan Resolution “nothing but ruin for the 
whole of India." "If, however, Pakistan had to be corteded, the areas 
in which the Muslims are in an absolute majority should be 
demarcated by a commission approved by both the Congress and 
the Muslim League. The wishes of the people of these areas will be 
obtained through referendum. These’ areas, according to Gandhi's 


assertion, shall form a separate state as soon as possible after India is 
free from foreign domination. 


d 
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true welfare 


"There was to be a 'treaty of separation' which should also 
provide for the efficient and satisfactory administration of foreign 
affairs, defence, internal communication, custom and the like which 
must necessarily continue to be the matters of common interest 
between the contracting countries." This meant, in effect, that 
power over the whole of India should first be transferred to 
Congress, which thereafter would allow Muslim majority areas that 
voted for separation to be constituted, not as independent sovereign 


* Muslim Separatism in India, Dr. Abdul Hamid, Oxford University Press. 
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put as part of an Indian federation. Gandhi contended that his 
state ve the substance of the Lahore Resolution. Quaid-e-Azam 


sei agree to the proposal and the talks ended. 
Pakistan demand was popularized during the World War II. 
every section of the Muslim community - women, students, ulema and 
, . was organized under the banner of the All-India 
Muslim League. Branches of the party were opened in the remote 
on the subcontinent. Literature in the form oí pamphlets, 
magazines and newspapers was produced to explain the 
pakistan demand and distributed widely. The support gained by the 
India Muslim League and its demand for Pakistan was tested 
the failure of the Simla Conference, convened by the Viceroy 


Lord Wavell, in 1945. 
| Elections were called to determine the respective strength of 
the political parties. The All-India Muslim League election campaign 
was based on the Pakistan demand. The Muslim community 
| responded to this call in an unprecedented way. Numerous Muslim 
| were formed making united parliamentary board at the 
behest of the Congress to oppose the Muslim League. But the All- 
| India Muslim League swept all the thirty seats in the Central 
| Legislature and in the provincial elections also, its victory was 
outstanding. 
| After the elections, on April 8-9, 1946, the All-India Muslim 
| League called a convention ot the newly-elected League members in 
the Central and Provincial legislatures at Delhi. This convention, which 
constituted virtually a representative assembly of the Muslims of South 
Asia, on a motion by the Chief Minister of Bengal, Hussain Shaheed 
| Suhrawardy, reiterated the Pakistan demand in clearer terms. 
At the end of World War II, the United Kingdom moved with 
increasing urgency to grant India independence. The Congress Party 
and the Muslim League, however, could not agree on the terms for a 
constitution or establishing an interim government. 


Cripps Mission (1942) 


| The British government wanted to get the cooperation of the 
Indian people in order to deal with the war situation. The divergence 
| between the two major representative parties of the country 
I harassed the British government. It found it difficult to make the war 
| a success without the cooperation of both the Hindus and the 
f Muslims. On March 22, 1942, Britain sent Sir Stafford Cripps with 
constitutional proposals. The important points of the declaration 

were as follows: 
(a) General elections in the provinces would be arranged as 

soon as the war ended. 
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(b) A new Indian dominion, associated with he ,, 
Kingdom would be created. © Uni, 
(c) Those provinces not joining the dominion ç 
their own separate union. 
(d) Minorities were to be protected. 
However, both the Congress and the Muslim Lea iden 
these proposals. Jinnah opposed the plan, as it did not atte 
Pakistan. Thus, the plan came to nothing. Need, 


Gandhi-Jinnah Talks (1944) 


The Gandhi-Jinnah talks have eminent Significance 
regard to the political problems of India and the Pakistan M 
The talks between the two great leaders of the subcontinent 
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response to the general public's desire for a settlement xn s 


Muslim differences. On July 17, 1944, Gandhi wrote 4 v idu. 
Quaid-e-Azam in which he expressed his desire to meet him Qui ^ 
x iq. 


e-Azam asked the Muslim League for permission for this meet; 
The League readily acquiesced. ing 

i The Gandhi-Jinnah talks began in Bombay on September 
1944, and lasted till the 24th of the month. The talks were hs 
directly and via correspondence. Gandhi told Quaid-e-Azam Prin 
had come in his personal capacity and was representing neither ^» 
Hindus nor the Congress. Gandhi's real purpose behind these e 
was to extract from Jinnah an admission that the whole Proposition 
of Pakistan was absurd. 


Wavell Plan and Simla Conference (1945) 


In May 1945, Lord Wavell, the Viceroy of India, went tọ 
London and discussed his ideas about the future of India with the 
British government. The talks resulted in the formulation of a plan of 
action that was made public in June 1945. The plan is known as 
Wavell Pian. It suggested reconstitution of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council in which the Viceroy was io select persons nominated by the 
political parties. Different communities were also to get their due share 
in the Council and parity was reserved for Caste-Hindus and Muslims. 

While declaring the plan, the Secretary of State for Indian 
Affairs made it clear that the British government wanted to listen to 
the ideas of all major Indian communities. Yet he said that it was 
only possible if the leadership of the leading Indian political parties 
agreed with the suggestions of the British government. To discuss 
these proposals with the leadership of major Indian parties, Wavell 
called for a conference at Simla on June 25, 1945. Leaders of both the 
Congress and the Muslim League attended the conference, which 
known as the Simla Conference. However, differences arose betwee 
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-— rship of the two parties on the issue of representation of the 
lim community. ; 
Mus Muslim League claimed that it was the only party that 

The the Muslims in India and thus all the Muslim 
represen ™ in the Viceroys Executive Council should be its 
which had sent Maulana Azad as the leader of 
their Mec am m in India and thus should be allowed to nominate 

Tm representative as well. Congress also opposed the idea of 
Mus between the Caste-Hindus and the Muslims. All this resulted 
per jeadlock. Finally, Wavell announced the failure of his efforts on 
o» 14. Thus the Simla Conference couldn't provide any hope of 
; ' eding further.” 

General Elections (1945-1946) 

With the failure of the Simla Conference, Lord Wavell 
announced that the Central and Provincial Legislature elections 
would be held in the winter of 1945, after which a constitution- 
making body would be set up. He also announced that after the 
elections, the Viceroy would setup Executive Council that would 
have the support of the main Indian political parties. Both the 
Muslim League and the Congress opposed the proposal. Quaid-e- 
Azam declared that Muslims were not ready to accept any 
settlement less than a separate homeland for them and the All India 
Congress Committee characterized the proposal as vague, 
inadequate and unsatisfactory because it had not addressed the issue 
of independence. 

Despite this, the two parties launched huge election 
campaigns. They knew that the elections would be crucial for the 
future of India, as the results were to play an important role in 
determining their standing. The League wanted to sweep the 
Muslim constituencies so as to prove that they were the sole 
representatives of the Muslims of subcontinent, while Congress 
wanted to prove that, irrespective of religion, they represent all the 
Indians. * Both the Muslim League and the Congress opposite 
slogans during their campaigns. 

The Muslim League presented a one-point manifesto "If you 
want Pakistan, vote for the Muslim League". Quaid-e-Azam himself 
toured the length and breadth of India and tried to unite the Muslim 
community under the banner of the Muslim League. The Congress, 
on the other hand, stood for United India. To counter the Muslim 
League, the Congress press abused the Quaid and termed his 
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demand for Pakistan as the "vivisection of Mother Ing 
"reactionary primitivism" and "religious barbarism". Congress : 
to brand Muslim League as an ultra-conservative clique of knj 
khan bahadurs, toadies and government pensioners. 


The Congress also tried to get the support of all the Provincia; 
and central Muslim parties who had some differences with the 
League, and backed them in the elections. Elections for the Centra 
Legislature were held in December 1945. Though the franchise Was 
limited, the turnover was extraordinary. The Congress was able |, 
sweep the polls for the non-Muslim seats. They managed to Win 
more than 80 percent of the general seats and about 91.3 percen; » 
the total general votes. The Leagues performance, however, Was 
even more impressive: it managed to win all the 30 seats reserved fọ, 
the Muslims. 

The results of the provincial election held in early 1946 Were 
not different. Congress won most of the non-Muslim seats while 
Muslim League captured approximately 95 percent of the Muslim 
seats. In a bulletin issued on January 6, 1946, the Central Election 
Board of the Congress claimed that the election results had 
vindicated the party as the biggest, strongest and the most 
representative organization in the country. 3 

On the other hand, the League celebrated January 11, 1946, as 
the ‘Day of Victory’ and declared that the election results were 
enough to prove that Muslim League, under the leadership of Quaid-e. 
Azam, was the sole representative of the Muslims of the region. 


Cabinet Mission Plan (1946) 


All of the British government's attempts to establish peace 
between the Congress and the Muslim League had failed. The results 
of the general elections held in 1945-46 served to underline the 
urgency to find a solution to the political deadlock, which was the 
result of non-cooperation between the two major parties. The British 
government sent a Cabinet Mission to the subcontinent in early 1946 
to resolve the constitutional deadlock. 

The mission consisted of Lord Pathic Lawrence, the Secretary 
of State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of 
Trade, and A. V. Alexander, the First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
purpose of the mission was: 

1. Preparatory discussions with elected representatives of 
British India and the Indian states in order to secure 
agreement as to the method of framing the Constitution. 
Setting up of a constitution body. 


3. Setting up an Executive Council with the support of the 
main Indian parties. 
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- i March 24, 1946, and 
Mission: arrived on ^ conducted 
Lem with various political partes but failed to evolve an 
pn ja. Finally, the Cabinet Mission put forward its own 
"s May 16, 1946 The main points of the proposed plan 
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linked at the Center in a 
Én jects. Provinces could opt out of any group after the ft 


general elections. 
» The provinces basic units. All 
; other than the Union subjects and residuary 


all subjects and powers 
E The Union would have an 


The Muslim League accep 
sratoph move, expecting to achieve its objective in a noton NCAT 
Sane ‘The Congress had also agreed to the Plan © y 24, 1946, 
though it rejected the interim setup and soon realizing the larger 
implicati i leaders began to interpret it in a 


agreed to join the constituent s 
to make changes in the Cabinet Mission Plan. 

The real obstacle, it soon became clear, was that Congo 
wanted total authority in India. the Hindus must be in absolute 
etu political power must not be sbased with Must: In 220 
to Cripps, Gandhi wrote, "If you have courage will do what I 
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Interim Government (1946) 


The Viceroy should now have invited the Muslim League ,. 
form the government as it had accepted the interim set-up; but h. 
did not do so. This prompted the All-India Muslim League E 
withdraw its acceptance of the Cabinet Plan and the party Observe, 
August 16 as a 'Direct Action Day' to show Muslim solidarity ir 
support of the Pakistan demand. It was further shocked wher 
Viceroy Wavell invited the Congress to join the interim govern 
although it had practically rejected the plan. 


However, the Viceroy soon realized the futility of the sc 
without the participation of the League. Therefore, on Octob 
1946, he extended an invitation to them as well. An i 
government was formed in October 1946 with the Participation of 
the Muslim League. Liaquat Ali Khan, I. I. Chundrigar, Sardar 
Abdur Rab Nishtar, Ghazanfar Ali Khan and Jogandra Nath Man dal 
were included as ministers in the new interim set-up. Liaquat Aj; 
Khan, as finance minister, and his other colleagues from the Muslim 


League were able to fight for the party objective from within the 
interim g overnment. 


As minister of finance, the budget Liaquat Ali Khan presented 
what was called a "poor man's budget" as it adversely affected the 
Hindu capitalists. The deadlock between the Congress and the 
League further worsened in this set-up. Under these circumstances, 
the Muslim League disassociated itself from the Cabin 
resorted to “Direct Action” to achieve Pakistan. As a 
Wavell invited the Congress to join the inte 
although it had practically rejected the plan. 


June 3, 1947 Partition Plan 
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and outside convinced the Congress leadership to accept Pakistan as the 


On March 22, 1947, Lord Louis Mountbatten arrived as the last 
viceroy with a clear mandate to draft a plan for the transfer of 
power. It was also announced that power would be transferred from 
British to Indian hands by June 1948. After holding talks with 
political leaders and parties, he prepared a Partition Plan in April 
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- transfer of power which, after m a by the British 
t t, was announced on June 3, 1947. 
gove this Plan, the British government declared that it would 
or minion status upon two successor states - India and 
pesto" full e d from areas in the subcontinent in which Muslims 
n, for rity population. Under this arrangement, the various 
ipe mA mid freely join either India or Pakistan. Both the 
rincely e Muslim League accepted the Plan. Interestingly, 
congress int the announcement of the plan, Nehru who was 
howevet, m Mountbatten as a guest in his residence at Simla, had a 
ipio plan and rejected it. 
loo Mountbatten then asked V. P. Menon, the only Indian in his 
| staff, to present a new plan for the transfer of power. Nehru 
HE la and then Mountbatten himself took the new 


: enon's formu | | 
Mi iom where he got it approved without any alteration. 
Pee and his cabinet gave the approval in a meeting that lasted not 


more than five minutes. In this way, the plan that was to decide the 
future of the Indo-Pak subcontinent was actually authored by a 
Congress-minded Hindu and was approved by Nehru himself. 

Mountbatten came back from London on May 31, and on June 2 
an leaders. These were Nehru, Patel, Kriplalani, Quaid-e- 
Azam, Liaquat, Nishtar and Baldev Singh. After these leaders approved 
the plan, Mountbatten discussed it with Gandhi and convinced him that 
it was the best plan under the circumstances. The plan was made public 
on June 3, and is thus known as the June 3rd Plan. 

The following were the main clauses of this Plan: 

1. The Provincial Legislative Assemblies of Punjab and 
Bengal were to meet in two groups, i.e. Muslim majority 
districts and non-Muslim majority districts. If any of the 
two decided in favour of the division of the province, then 
the Governor-General would appoint a boundary 
commission to demarcate the boundaries of the province 
on the basis of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas 
of Muslims and non-Muslims. 

2. The Legislative Assembly of Sindh (excluding its 
European Members) was to decide either to join the 
existing Constituent Assembly or the New Constituent 
Assembly. 

3. In order to decide the future of the North West Frontier 
Province, a referendum was proposed. The electoral 
college for the referendum was to be the same as the 
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electoral college for the provincial legislative a'tempj, i 
1946. 

4. Balochistan was also to be give 
opinion on the issue. 


5. If Bengal decided in favour of partition, a re 
to be held in the Sylhet District of Ass 
whether it would continue as a part of 
merged with the new province of East Beng 

At a press conference on June 4, 19 

everyone by announcing August 15, 1947, 
of power—ten months earlier than schedu 
this haste are still the subject of debat 
Mountbatten wanted to shock the quarr 
that they were hurtling toward a sectaria 
"at every stage and every development 
worked hand in hand with Indian leader 
no shock and no surprise too them". It w 
been persuaded to do so by Congress leaders who w 
advance the partition date for motivated reasons. 


It was a conspiracy that was to benefit India. A 
of power would have given Pakistan no time to pre 
challenges of a new state whereas the Indian Uni 
the entire administrative machinery of the Gove 
the remaining two month period, both Patel an 
stipulated it would be eese to Ro 

inistrative machinery and resour 
a tasks moa in setting up the governments of 
Pakistan and of the partitioned provinces of the Pun jab and Bengal. 
No wonder, the rush only exacerbated the chaos. 
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Sir Cyril Radcliffe, a British judge assigned to draw E rn 
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residing, Thus the province itself had to be partitioned along 
communal lines, 7 

in an almost frantic, cruel rush, the Boundary Commission 
divided districts, villages, farmlands, water and property. Not only 
that, last minute dubious changes were made in the agreed 
demarcation lines depriving Pakistan of Muslim majority districts of 
Ferozepur and Gurdaspur, both of vital strategic importance to 
Pakistan's future security and wellbeing, Likewise, in Bengal, 
contrary to the majority population rule, Calcutta was allocated to 
india. Even the announcement of the new borders was willfully 
delayed and finally announced two days after India’s Independence, 


Emergence of Pakistan 


On June 3, 1947, British prime minister Clement Attlee 
introduced a bill in the House of Commons calling for the 
independence and partition of India, On July 14, the House of 
Commons passed the India Independence Act, by which two 
í t dominions were to be created on the subcontinent; the 
princely states were left to accede to either, The partition plan stated 
that contiguous Muslim-majority districts in Punjab and Bengal 
would go to Pakistan, provided that the legislatures of the two 
provinces agreed that the provinces should be partitioned - they did. 
Sindh’s legislature and Balochístan's Jirga (council of tribal leaders) 
agreed to join Pakistan. 

Accordingly, the Muslim majority provinces, Bengal and 
Punjab, were partitioned. The assemblies of West Punjab, East 
Bengal and Sindh and in Balochistan, the Quetta Municipality, and 
the Shahi Jirga voted for Pakistan. A plebiscite was held in the Sylhet 
District of Assam, and, as a result, part of the district was transferred 
to Pakistan. A plebiscite was also held in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Despite a boycott by Congress, the province was deemed 
to have chosen Pakistan. 

The princely states, however, presented a more difficult 
problem. All but three of the more than 500 states quickly acceded to 
Pakistan or India under guidelines established with the aid of 
Mountbatten. The states made their decisions after giving 
consideration to the geographic location of their respective areas and 
to their religious majority. Hyderabad, the most populated of the 
Princely states, was ruled by a Muslim but had a Hindu majority and 
was surrounded by territory that would go to India, and Junagadh (a 
small state with a Muslim prince but a Hindu majority) presented a 
Problem. Both hesitated but were forcibly absorbed into India. 
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” The Emergence of Pakistan: Chaudhri Muhammad Ali; Columbia University Press, 
New York (1973) 
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The accession of the third state, Jammu and Kashm; 
be resolved peacefully, and its disputed status 
outstanding core issue between India and Pakistan. 


The British Parliament passed the Indian Independence 
Joly 18, 1947, The Act created two dominions, Indian tee 
Pakistan. It also provided for the complete end of British s ang 
over Indian affairs from August 15, 1947. The Musli ma 
subeontinent had finally achieved their goal to have an inde the 
state for themselves, but only after a long and relentless stt 
under the single-minded guidance of the Quaid-e-Azam. Sele 

Accordingly, on August 14, 1947, the new inde 
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id : : pendent State 
Dakistan, comprising West Pakistan with the provinces of of 


Sindh, Balochistan, and the Northwest Frontier Province owe 
^d East Pakistan with the province of East Bengal, fne t 
\istence.* At midnight the next day (August 15, 1947), India a 

‘iso freed from the colonial rule, ending nearly 350 years of British 

presence in India. 

The people of Pakistan faced a gamut of problems imm 
atter independence. However, keeping true to their traditions, the. 
overcame them after a while. Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali js 
was appointed the first governor-general of Pakistan and Liaquat A]; 
Nhan became its first prime minister. Pakistan became a dominion 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


ediately 


AN UNPALATABLE LEGACY 


The history of the partition of the sub-continent would remain 
incomplete without mentioning of the reaction of Congress leaders 
to Pakistan's creation and the ensuing unprecedented migration in 
both directions with a ferocious bloodbath. After the Second World 
War, Britain simply no longer had the resources with which to 
control its greatest imperial asset. No wonder, its exit from India was 
messy, hasty, and clumsily improvised. From the vantage point of 
the retreating colonizers, however, it was in one way fairly 
successful. 


Whereas the British rule in India had long been marked by 
violent revolts and brutal suppressions, the British Army was able to 
march out of the country with barely a shot fired and only seven 
casualties. Thanks to their collusive policies and malafide actions, it 
is the people of the sub-continent who suffered the worst. By 1948, aS 
the great migration drew to a close, more than fifteen million people 


* Pakistan Year Book, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, Islamabad 090 
* East Pakistan later (1971) became the independent nation of Bangladesh 
separated from Pakistan with India’s military help. 
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economically."?? The post-1947 history shows how tenaci 
kept pursuing its avowed designs against the new state ot SIY Ing, 
It never spared any opportunity to undermine Pakistan, P is" 
and stability. S se $ 
India's overbearing geographic centrality in our regio 

many problems including the fear of domination iiis Create, 
neighbours and a host of border and water disputes in Bi b. ali its 
of which involve India, be it India-Pakistan, India-Bangla 4 lon ai 
India-Nepal. On independence, Pakistan was born like the a b 
Twins with its two halves joined together just by a little bit of «Dese 
and mind'. It was a house divided, not against itse]f x ean 
thousand miles of hostile territory, a situation with no by à 
anywhere in the world. The ‘heart and mind’ connection Paral 
weak to withstand the pressures of physical separateness S tog 
within less than quarter of a century it got severed brutally "ai, 
India's military intervention. "gh 
To make things even worse, in recent years, the SO-calleg 
liberal elites and pseudo intellectuals in our society have bee 
| willfully distorting our history misleading the youth that Pakistan’. 
birth was only ‘an accident of history’ and that the India-Pakistan 

| border is no more than an artificial ‘thin’ line drawn on paper, The 
are naive enough to believe that if we were to erase this artificia 

‘thin’ line, we would be living happily thereafter at peace together as 
'one people' with no need for any armed forces. They are sadly 
mistaken and need a tutorial in history to know that Pakistan is noi 


an accident of history. 

Those familiar with the history of the subcontinent know why 
having lived together for centuries, Hindus and Muslims remained 
poles apart in their attitudes to life with a different worldview 
altogether. This distinctiveness of the two communities was evident 
in the "encounter" between the two communities and their cultures 
that began over a thousand years ago. And yet, they remained 
distinct and far apart. Nobody can deny this reality; otherwise, there 
would not have been two states carved out of India in 1947. The 
artificial 'thin line' that they want to erase is not just a line on paper. 
It is a border of an independent state drawn in blood. 


A PLETHORA OF PROBLEMS 


Besides suffering the difficulties of any newly-independe? 
state, Pakistan's birth pangs came from the legacy of problems that s 
inherited on the sub-continent's partition and which threatened } 


1? While Memory Srves (London, Chassell, 1950)p.257 
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quarter i 


arity an d very survival in the aftermath of its independence. These 
included" 

1 pisputed Borders 
As part of the partition plan, the British Government appointed 
Boundary Commission under Sir Cyril Radcliffe to demarcate 
ent borders of the two emergent states. The boundaries had 
to be defined to ensure that provinces, districts, and villages that 
were predominantly Muslim went to Pakistan, while Hindu majority 
areas remained with India. Provinces like Baluchistan, Sindh, N. W. 
F. P. and East Bengal provided little difficulty. But serious problems 
arose in demarcation of boundaries in Punjab where other than 
, à substantial number of Hindus and Sikhs were also 


Muslims sani 
residing- Thus the province itself had to be partitioned along 
unal lines. !? 
In an almost frantic, cruel rush, the Boundary Commission 


villages, farmlands, water and property. Not only 
changes were made in the agreed 
demarcation lines depriving Pakistan of Muslim majority districts of 
Ferozepur both of vital strategic importance to 

i wellbeing. Likewise, in Bengal, contrary 
Calcutta was alļocated to India. 


divided districts, 
that, last minute dubious 


to the maj 
2. Refugee Problem 
In the aftermath of partition, a hu 


occurred between the two newly formed 


le crossed the borders with over 8 m 
Pakistan from India while nearly 7 million Hindus and Sikhs moving 


to India from the areas in Pakistan. About 5.5 million settled in 
Punjab Pakistan and around 1.5 million settled in Sindh. 

Since the boundaries of the two states were not final even until 
after their formal independence, thousands of innocent men, women 
and children were caught unaware. The result was that many 
hastened across the borders, leaving their homes, land and personal 
property to seek refuge on the other side. Panic, fear, revenge and 
reprisals followed. Both India and Pakistan were soaked in blood. It 
left on Pakistan's doorstep, eight million refugees who had to be 


rehabilitated, clothed, fed and sheltered. 


3. Unfair Division of Assets 
the assets of the Sub- 


Partition also involved dividing of 
continent. India, being the larger country, got the lion's share in all 


ge population exchange 
states. About 15 million 
illion Muslims coming to 


Tulane 
13 The Emergence of Pakistan: Chaudhri Muhammad Ali; Columbia University Press, 
New York (1973) 
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leaving Pakistan with minimal resources C 
y disastrous was the economic situation m Vea. 
m. ; tà iq 
not sufficient skilled personnel to run the railways, hi 
offices. There weren't enough chairs, tables or even station. ang 
Li $. H 1 = r : 4 
paper pins for administrative purposes. Food was scarce Sd ang 
had no industry. Stay 


4. NoCash 

At the time of partition, the cash balances of undiy; "e 
stood at about Rupees 4,000 million. At the beginning " Dec he i 
1947, India’ and Pakistan mutually came to an siege " 
Pakistan would get Rupees 750 million as her share. res tha 
million had been already paid to Pakistan while Rupees 559 bi in, 
were to be paid immediately. But this amount was withheld 2m 
plea that Pakistan would use it in the war going on in Kash the 
However, as this stand was morally untenable, the fenai ^ 
amount was later on released after Gandhi's fast and under - 
pressure on January 15, 1948. d 

Soon afterwards, Sardar Patel threatened tha, " 
implementation of the agreement would depend upon the set NC 
of the Kashmir issue. But, it was upon Gandhi's request that the 
Reserved Bank of India paid Pakistan Rupees 500 million, retainin 
the balance of Rupees 50 million to adjust some trumped up claim 
against Pakistan 
5. The Indus Waters Dispute 


The most explosive of Indo-Pakistan disputes was the question 
of sharing the waters of the Indus basin. On April 1, 1948, India cut 
off the supply of water from the two head works under its control. 
Fortunately, Eugene Black, President of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development offered the offices of the Bank for 
the solution of the water problem in 1952. A solution acceptable to 
both governments was agreed upon in 1960 at the Indus Basin 


transactions, 
build on. Equall 


Vere 
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. Development Fund Agreement at Karachi. This treaty is commonly 


known as the "Indus Waters Treaty". 


The Treaty allowed for a transitional period of 10 to 13 years, 
after which the three eastern rivers, Sutlej, Bias and Ravi would fall 
exclusively to India's share and the waters of three western rivers 
Chenab, Jhelum and Indus were given to Pakistan. During the 
transitional period, Pakistan would construct a system ^! 
replacement works consisting of two dams, five barrages an seven 
link canals financed by the Indus Development Fund. " 

ca 


A Permanent Indus Commission was established to adjudi jon 
any future disputes over the allocation of waters. The Come for 
has survived two wars and provides an ongoing mech » 
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consultation and conflict resolution fhrough . . 

dialogue, exchange of data and visits. The C — lie 

meet regularly to discuss potential disputes as well as cooperative 
ts for the development of the basin. 

i eei must notify the other of plans to conse Sit 

angincering, works which would affect the other party ii 

data about such works. In cases of disa s men 


has initiated projects that could cause the kind of conflict that me 
Commission was created to resolve, the annual inspections i and 
exchange of data continue, unperturbed by tensions on the 


More controversial, however, were the provisions on how the 
waters were to be shared. Since Pakistan's rivers flow through India 


however the longest agreement that has survived wars and is despite 
occasional differences is being implemented and upheld by the two 


countries. 

In recent years, the two countries have been embroiled in two 
high-profile legal fights over India's controversial Baglihar Dam and 
330 megawatt Kishan Ganga project in the Occupied Kashmir. The 
International i i 
temporarily stop 
assessments are being made. Pakistan is 


India and Pakistan will actually go to wat over the disputes, but one 


thing is for certain: water is 

to put their enmity behind them. 

6. Disputed Accession of States 
Prior to partition, there existed in British India many semi- 

autonomous Princely states whose 


Britain withdrew from In 
over the Sub-continent. Some fell within Indi 


Pakistan. 

According to the instruments of partition of India, the rulers of 
princely states were given the choice to i i 
or Pakistan, or to remain independent. They 
to accede to the contiguous dominion, 
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geographical and a ceroy of India) in his address (4 ^ 
Mountbatten (the a advised them that in deciding the questi, 
ee in wem yon take into consideration comm, 
of accession, 4 graphical location of their states, 

composition an E ted the reality of the situation 


ll the states accep ang 
t pees - Pakistan or India accordingly. But there were fou, 
oP : "hse Hyderabad, Jodhpur and Kashmir, which becaus, 
of their peculiar situation did not conform to the agreed Principi. 


of partition: 

() Junagadh lim but 80 
f Junagadh was a Muslim bu percent of hj, 
The ruler e Hs On Septembes 15, 1947, the Nawab accede : 
the fact that his state did not fall within the 
i ; i tested, stormed in he 
hical grouping of Pakistan. India proteste “| 
eee forcibly reversed the Nawab's decision and Junagadh 


(ü) Hyderabad 

Hyderabad, the second of the non-conformist states was the 
largest and richest in India. Its population was 85 percent Hindu but 
the ruler (Nizam) was a Muslim. He was reluctant to accede either to 
India or Pakistan but was dismissed by Mountbatten for adopting 
this course. The Nizam was forced by the Indian government and 
Lord Mountbatten to join India. A standstill agreement was 
concluded between India and Hyderabad. 

The Hindu subjects were incited to revolt against the Nizam's 
desire to be independent. The whole province suffered turmoil and 
violence. Hyderabad filed a compliant with the Security Council of 
the United Nations. Before the hearing could be started, Indian 
troops entered Hyderabad to "restore order", and under the pretext 
of "police action" -Hyderabad was forced to join India. The 
Hyderabad army surrendered on September 17, 1948, and finally 
Hyderabad was annexed into the Indian Union. 


(iii) Jodhpur 


Yet another prince, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, expressed a wish 
to join Pakistan but Mountbatten warned him that his subjects were 
mostly Hindus and his accession to Pakistan would create problems. 
As a result Jodhpur, too, acceded to India. 


(iv) Jammu & Kashmir 


The case of Jammu & Kashmir was the reverse of Hyderabad. 
The ruler was Hindu while the population was overwhelmingly 
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d wanted to join Pakistan. India consistently pressurized 
the Hindu ruler to accede to India. Apprehending that the Hindu 
ruler was likely to succumb to Indian pressure, the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir rose against him, forcing him to flee from Srinagar. On 
24th October 1947 they formed their own government. 

On 27th October, the Government of India announced that the 
Hindu ruler had acceded to India. This claim was made on the basis 
of a fraudulent instrument of accession that it had obtained from the 
Hindu ruler. India sent its forces into the State and occupied a large 
part of Jammu end Kashmir. Indian leaders, including Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and Viceroy Lord Mountbatten, solemnly 
declared that the people of the State would decide the final status of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

India took the matter to the UN Security Council in 1948. The 
UN Security Council through its Security Council Resolutions No. 47 
(1948), 51 (1948), 80 (1950) and the United Commission for India and 
Pakistan resolutions of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 declared 
that accession of Jammu & Kashmir to India or Pakistan should be 
decided through the democratic method of a free and impartial 
plebiscite. These UN resolutions were accepted by both India and 
Pakistan. 

Prime Minister Nehru declared before the Indian Parliament 
that India was committed to holding a free and fair plebiscite in 
Kashmir. However, India reneged on its commitment to hold 
plebiscite and has been obstructed all attempts for implementation of 
UNSC resolutions. In 1951 India projected the rigged assembly 
elections in the Indian occupied Kashmir as a substitute to the UN 
sponsored plebiscite. 

The UN Security Council Resolution No.91 (1951) denied the 
authority of the Constituent Assembly to decide about the future of 
the state and reminded the parties that the final disposition of the 
state of Jammu & Kashmir is to be made in accordance with the will 
of the people of Kashmir. The UN Resolution No.122 (1957) 
reaffirmed the earlier resolution of 1951 stating that the elections 
could not be held as substitute to the plebiscite. 


India now claims that Kashmir is an integral part of India. This 
contention is misleading and incorrect because the disputed 
character of Jammu & Kashmir has been recognized by the UN, 
accepted by both India and Pakistan and endorsed by the international 
community. For more than sixty five years now, the people of Kashmir 
are awaiting the exercise of their right to self-determination. Several 
efforts, for resolution of the issue, both at multilateral and bilateral 
levels have failed to show any meaningful result. 
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PosT-INDEPENDENCE PAKISTAN - 
A CHEQUERED HISTORY 


^—— osten EORNM 


I, THE FOUNDER OF PAKISTAN 


Father of the Nation Quaid-e-Azam 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah's achievement as the 
founder of Pakistan, dominates everything else 
he did in his long and crowded public life 
spanning some 42 years. Yet, by any standard, 
his was an eventful life, his personality 
multidimensional and his achievements in other 
fields were many, if not equally great. 

Indeed, several were the roles he had played with distinction: 
at one time or another, he was one of the greatest legal luminaries 
India had produced during the first half of the century, an 
'ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity', a great constitutionalist, a 
distinguished parliamentarian, a top-notch politician, an indefatigable 
freedom-fighter, a dynamic Muslim leader, a political strategist and, 
above all one of the great nation builders of modern times. 

What, however, makes him so remarkable is the fact that while 
similar other leaders assumed the leadership of traditionally well- 
defined nations and espoused their cause, or led them to freedom, he 
created a nation out of an inchoate and down-trodden minority and 
established a cultural and national home for it, and all that within a 
decade. For over three decades before the successful culmination in 
1947, of the Muslim struggle for freedom in the South-Asian 
subcontinent, Jinnah had provided political leadership to the Indian 
Muslims: initially as one of the leaders, but later, since 1947, as the 

only prominent leader - the Quaid-e-Azam. 


For over 30 years, he had guided their affairs; he had given 
expression, coherence and direction to their legitimate aspirations 
and cherished dreams; he had formulated these into concrete 
demands; and, above all, he had striven all the while to get them 
conceded by both the ruling British and the numerous Hindus the 
dominant segment of India's population. And for over 30 years he 
had fought, relentlessly and inexorably, for the inherent rights of the 
Muslims for an honourable existence in the subcontinent. 


Indeed, his life story constitutes, as it were, the story of the 
rebirth of the Muslims of the subcontinent and their spectacular rise 
to nationhood. Pakistan, one of the largest Muslim states in the 
world, is a living and exemplary monument of Quaid-e-Azam 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah. With his untiring efforts, indomitable will, 
and dauntless courage, he united the Indian Muslims under the 
banner of the Muslim League and carved out a homeland for them, 


despite stiff opposition from the Hindu Congress and the British 
government. 
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Early Life 


Born on December 25, 187 
in Karachi and educated at the 
Christian Mission School al 
Lincoln's Inn in 1893 to become the 
the Bar, three years later, 


Starting out in the | 
nothing to fall back u 
ability and determina 
to prominence and 
successful lawyer, a 
years. Once he was 
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egal profession with 


om the platform of the 
Indian National 


England in that year along with Gopal Krishna Gokhale (127, * 

as a member of a Congress delegation to plead the nis - 

self-government during the British elections, OF India 
A year later, he served as secretary to Dadabhai .- 

1917), the then Indian National C Noar 


(185z 
Ongress President, s "s 
considered a great honour for a budding Politician. He ‘ 
Calcutta Congress session (Dece 


Te, th : 
a : mber 1906), he also made iy", 
political speech in support of the resolution on self-government 
Political Career 


January 1910, Jinnah was elected to the 


probably the most powerful voice in the cause of Indian freedom 
and Indian rights. Jinnah, who was also the first Indian to pi 
private member's Bill through the Council, soon became 
group inside the legislature 


Montague (1879-1924), Secretary of State for India, at the close 
of the World War I, considered Jinnah perfect mannered, impressive 
looking, armed to the teeth with dialectics..."Jinnah,” he felt, "is 2 
very clever man, and it is, of course, an outrage that such a ma 
should have no chance of running the affairs of his own — 
For about three decades since his entry into politics aen 
passionately believed in and assiduously worked for ung s 
unity. Gokhale, the foremost Hindu leader before -— ` a 
said of him, "He has the true stuff in him and that emt of 
sectarian prejudice which will make him the bes 
"Hindu-Muslim unity”. 
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And, to be sure, he did become the architect of Hindu-Muslim 
unity; he was responsible for the Congress-League Pact of 1916, 
known popularly as Lucknow Pact - the only pact ever signed 
between the two political organizations, the Congress and the All- 
India Muslim League, representing, as they did, the two major 
communities in the subcontinent. The Congress-League scheme 
embodied in this pact was to become the basis for the Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms, also known as the Act of 1919. 


In retrospect, the Lucknow Pact represented a milestone in the 
evolution of Indian politics. For one thing, it conceded Muslims the 
right to separate electorate, reservation of seats in the legislatures and 
weightage in representation both at the Centre and the minority 
provinces. Thus, their retention was ensured in the next phase of 
reforms. 


For another, it represented a tacit recognition of the All-India 
Muslim League as the representative organization of the Muslims, 
thus strengthening the trend towards Muslim individuality in Indian 
politics. And to Jinnah goes the credit for all this. 


By 1917, Jinnah came to be recognized among both Hindus and 
Muslims as one of India's most outstanding political leaders. Not 
only was he prominent in the Congress and the Imperial 
Legislative Council, he was also the president of the All-India 
Muslim League and that of the Bombay Branch of the Home Rule 
League. More importantly, because of his key-role in the Congress- 
League entente at Lucknow, he was hailed as the "ambassador of 
Hindu-Muslim unity." 


Constituticnal Struggle 


In subsequent years, however, he felt dismayed at the injection 
of violence into politics. Since Jinnah stood for "ordered progress", 
moderation, gradualism and constitutionalism, he felt that political 
violence was not the pathway to national liberation but, the dark 
alley to disaster and destruction. In the ever-growing frustration 
among the masses caused by colonial rule, there was ample cause for 
extremism. But, Gandhi's doctrine of non-cooperation, Jinnah felt, 
was at best one of negation and despair: it might lead to the bu'‘Iding 
up of resentment, but nothing constructive. Hence, he opposed tooth 
and nail the tactics adopted by Gandhi to exploit the Xhilafat and 
wrongful tactics in the Punjab in the early '20s. 


On the eve of its adoption of the Gandhi^n programme, innah 
warned the Nagpur Congress session (1920): "You are making a 
declaration (of Swaraj within a year) and committing the Indian 
National Congress to a programme, which you will not be able to 
Carry out." He felt that there was no shortcut to independence and 
that any extra-constitutional me*hods could only lead to political 
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violence, lawlessness and chaos, without bringing Indi 
threshold of freedom. The future course of events es Nearer tot 
confirm Jinnah's worst fears, but also to prove him ri ph not Only ,. 

Although Jinnah left the Congress soon th 
continued his efforts towards bringing about a Heater, 
entente, which he rightly considered "the most Jil a à; 
Swaraj". However, because of the deep distrust beri n 
communities as evidenced by the country-wide communal , the two 
because the Hindus failed to meet the genuine demas nots, ang 
Muslims, his efforts came to naught. One such Fe S of the 
formulation of the Delhi Muslim Proposals in March 1927 Was the 

In order to bridge Hindu-Muslim differences 
constitutional plan, these proposals even waived the Mastin the 
separate electorate, the most basic Muslim demand since 1906 ht to 
though recognized by the Congress in the Lucknow Pact had CHAR 
become a source of friction between the two me 
Surprisingly though, the Nehru Report (1928), which represented ^ 
Congress-sponsored proposals for the future constitution of Indi 
negated the minimum Muslim demands embodied in the Delh 
Muslim Proposals. 

In vain Jinnah argued at the National Convention of Congress 
in 1928 that "What we want is that Hindus and Mussalmans should 
march together until our objective is achieved...These two 
communities have got to be reconciled and united and made to fee] 
that their interests are common." The Convention's blank refusa] to 
accept Muslim demands represented the most devastating setback to 
Jinnah's life-long efforts to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity, it 
meant "the last straw" for the Muslims, and "the parting of the ways" 
for him, as he confessed to a Parsee friend àt that time. 

Jinnah's disillusionment at the course of politics in the 
subcontinent prompted him to migrate and settle down in London in 
the early .’30s. He was, however, to return to India in 1934, at the 
pleadings of his co-religionists, and assume their leadership. But, the 
Muslims presented a sad spectacle at that time. They were a mass of 
disgruntled and demoralized men and women, politically 
disorganized and destitute of a clear-cut political programme. 
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Muslim League Reorganized 


Thus, the task that awaited Jinnah was anything but easy. The 
Muslim League was dormant: even its provincial i ap 
were, for the most part, ineffective and only nominally m E 
control of the central organization. Nor did the central body v di 
any coherent policy of its own till the Bombay session (1930), W 
Jinnah organized. 


io 


matters worse, the provincial scene presented a sort 

To make zzle: in the Punjab, Bengal, Sind, the North West 

(a jigsaw j^ Bihar and the United Provinces, various Muslim 

frontiet weh up their own provincial parties to serve their 

ds. Extremely frustrating as the situation was, the only 

pe Jinnah had at this juncture was in Allama Iqbal (1877- 

consolation t-philosopher, who stood steadfast by him and helped 
1938), qi of Indian politics from behind the scene. 

char 


yed by this bleak situation, Jinnah devoted himself to 
je purpose of organizing the Muslims on one platform. He 
sole 


embat 
Muslim ! 


Despite all the manifold odds stacked against it, the Muslim 
League won some 108 (about 23 per cent) seats out of a total of 485- 
Muslim seats in the various legislatures. Though not very impressive 
in itself, the League's partial success assumed added significance in 
view of the fact that the League won the largest number of Muslim seats 
and that it was the only all-India party of the Muslims in the country. 


Thus, the elections represented the first milestone on the long 
road to putting Muslim India on the map of the subcontinent. 
Congress in power with the year 1937 opened the most momentous 
decade in modern Indian history. In that year came into force the 
provincial part of the Government of India Act, 1935, granting 
autonomy to Indians for the first time, in the provinces. 

The Congress, having become the dominant party in Indian 
Politics, came to power in seven provinces exclusively, spurning the 
League's offer of cooperation, turning its back finally on the coalition 
idea and excluding Muslims as a political entity from the portals of 
jii In that year, also, the Muslim League, under Jinnah's 

ynamic leadership, was reorganized de novo, transformed into a 


mass Organizatio i i 
never before, n, and made the spokesman of Indian Muslims as 
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Hindu and a8 wan ei overnments, it may be remember, 
The Congre pro "icy and launched a programme in ih 

had embarked : P igi i uage and culture were noi m 
s felt that ! te Congress »olicy Was seized upon by Jin " 
This platantl ms (0 new consciousness, organize las 
pans f pe e them à power lo be reckoned with, u 
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es and asp à; NEM with hig 
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, urges â 
yet vale il his own un linching fail 
Awakening 


innah's ceaseless ef forts, the Muslims awakeneg 
X 


Baker calls (their) "unreflective silence" (i 
mplacently basked for long decades), ii 
f nationality" that had existed among them ( 0 
time. Roused by the impact of successive Conci 
the Muslims, as Ambedkar (principal author : 
dia's Constitution) says, "searched their said 

a desperate attempt to find coherent ie 
lation to their cherished yearnings. To their great 
ed that their sentiments of nationality had 


“the spiritu 
a pretty long 
hammerings, 
independent In 
consciousness in 
meaningful articu 
relief, they discover 
flamed into nationalism". 

In addition, not only had they developed the will to live asa 
"nation", had also endowed them with a territory which they could 
ll as a cultural home for the newly 


occupy and make à State as we 
discovered nation. These two prerequisites provided the Muslims 
t nationalism 


with the intellectual justification for claiming a distinc 

— t n Indian or Hindu nationalism) for themselves. So that 
me eed vie i pause, the Muslims gave expression to their 
ica y ^ gs, these turned out to be in favour of a separate 

X ood and of a separate Muslim state. 
m em of the Muslim demand for Pakistan in 194 
"chica. Lr on the nature and course of Indian politics 
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grt? 
ty hostile were the British to the Muslim demand, their 
Equal y stemmed from their belief that the unity of India 


tility sede vement and their foremost contribution. The 
ho$ eir main achie 


was th that both the Hindus and the British had not anticipated 

irony E angy tremendous response that the Pakistan demand 
ton 

the E ited from 


, the Muslim masses. Above all, they failed to realize 
had elici 


hundred million people had suddenly become supremely 

w : s of their distinct nationhood and their high destiny. 
= channelling the course of Muslim politics towards 
: m no less than in directing it towards its consummation in 
aie lishment of Pakistan in 1947, none played a more decisive 
the est did Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah. It was his 
E advocacy of the case of Pakistan and his remarkable 
in the delicate negotiations that followed the formulation 
e pakistan demand, particularly in the post-war period, that 

0 


made Pakistan inevitable. 
Leader of a Free Nation 


In recognition of his singular 
contribution, Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah was nominated by the Muslim League 
as the governor-general of Pakistan, while the 
Congress appointed Mountbatten as India's 
first governor-general. Pakistan, it has been 
truly said, was born in virtual chaos. Indeed, 
few nations in the world have started on their 
career with almost no resources and in more 
treacherous circumstances. The new nation did 
not inherit a central government, a capital, an administrative core, or 
an organized defence force. 


The establishment of Pakistan brought even greater 
responsibilities for Jinnah. The refugee problem, the withholding of 
Pakistani assets by India, and the Kashmir problem were a real test 
for the Quaid. However, his indomitable will prevailed. He worked 
out a sound economic policy, established an independent currency 
and the State Bank for Pakistan. He chose Karachi as the federal 
capital. The Punjab holocaust had left vast areas in shambles with 
communications disrupted. This, along with the en masse exodus of 
the Hindu and Sikh business and managerial classes, left the 
economy almost shattered. 


With India denying Pakistan the major share of its cash 

» the treasury was empty. On top of all this, the still 

Rs aes nation was called upon to feed some eight million 
Indian Who had fled the insecurities and barbarities of the north 
Plains that long, hot summer. If all this was symptomatic of 
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Pakistan's administrative and economic weakness, th 
annexation, through military action in November 1947, o LN 
(which had originally acceded to Pakistan) and the c, "aj, 
over the State's accession (October 1947-December 1948) ex 
military weakness. In the circumstances, therefore, i, Wa 
short of a miracle that Pakistan survived at all. That it Survi thing 
forged ahead was mainly due to one man - Muhammad Ali in ang 


The nation desperately needed a charismatic lead 
critical juncture in the nation's history, and he fulfilled 
profoundly. After all, he was more than a mere governor-gene, "^ 
was the Quaid-e-Azam who had brought the State into bet 
very presence at the helm of affairs was responsible for erabi i 
newly-born nation to overcome the terrible crisis on the m oito e " 
cataclysmic birth. He mustered up the immense prestige i ils 
unquestioning loyalty he commanded among the people t 
them, to raise their morale, to raise the profound feelings of 
that the freedom had generated, along constructive channels 


Though tired and in poor health, Jinnah 
heaviest part of the burden in that first crucial yea 
the policies of the new state, called attention t 
problems confronting the nation and told the members of th 
Constituent Assembly, the civil servants and the armed forces wha 
to do and what the nation expected of them. He saw to it that law 
and order was maintained at all costs, despite the provocation that 
the large-scale riots in north India had provided. 


He moved from Karachi to Lahore for a while and supervised 
the immediate refugee problem in the Punjab. In a time of fierce 
excitement, he remained sober, cool and steady. He advised his 
excited audience in Lahore to concentrate on helping the refugees, to 
avoid retaliation, exercise, restraint and protect the minorities. He 
assured the minorities of a fair deal, assuaged their inured 
sentiments, and gave them hope and comfort. He toured the various 
provinces, attended to their particular problems and instilled in the 
people a sense of belonging. 


He reversed the British policy in the North-West Frontier and 
ordered the withdrawal of the troops from the ‘tribal territory of 
Waziristan, thereby making the Pathans feel themselves an integral 
part of Pakistan's body-politics. He created a new Ministry of States 
and Frontier Regions, and assumed responsibility for ushering in à 
new era in Balochistan. He settled the controversial question of a 
states of Karachi, secured the accession of States, especially of E 
which seemed problematical and carried on negotiations with Lor 
Mountbatten for the settlement of the Kashmir issue. 
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Quaid's Last Message 
The therefore, with a sense of supreme satisfaction at the 
we f his mission that Jinnah told the nation in his last 
ent yv st 14, 1948: "The foundations of your State have 
sage a d it is now for you to build and build as quickly and as 
m can". In accomplishing the task he had taken upon 
well as e morrow of Pakistan's birth, Jinnah had worked 
himself on death, but he had, to quote Richard Simmons, 
j self i more than any other man to Pakistan's survival." 
dae had been ailing since long before Independence. By 
Quaid-e- of Independence, he was quite an old man but still 
the al a strong spirit. He hid the debilitating weakness caused 
severely advanced tuberculosis. Researchers like Prof. Stanley 
b Ipert believed that by the end, cancer had developed as well. 
on eazi was convinced that if word of illness leaked out, his 
ondis would make the most of it. He denied his illness even to 
indi and remained intent and unflinching so as to achieve the 


dream of millions of Muslims. 

At the time of independence, he was worn out by his intense 
struggle and opted to take the position of governor-general instead 
of that of Prime Minister. It had been proposed that the last Viceroy 
of India, Lord Mountbatten, be allowed to continue as a joint 
governor-general of both Pakistan and India. Quaid-e-Azam refused 
to accept this proposal as he felt that a joint governor-general would 
not be able to do justice to both the countries. He firmly believed that 
since Pakistan was a sovereign state, it must be sovereign in all 
respects with its own executive and government. By this time, both 
aging and illness had mounted a terrible toll upon the Quaid. 
Although the flame still burnt bright, it was now at the cost of his 
own life. His physicians regularly advised him to take care of his 
health and to ease back on his work. But he never cared for it and 
kept on working hard day and night. 


The Quaid's sickness grew more serious until his death on 
September 11, 1948. He was buried in Karachi amidst the tears of the 
entire nation mourning an irreparable loss. A man such as Jinnah, 
who had fought for the inherent rights of his people all through his 
life and who had taken up the somewhat unconventional and the 
largely misinterpreted cause of Pakistan, was bound 'o generate 
violent opposition and excite implacable hostility and was likely to 
rid misunderstood. But what is most remarkable about Jinnah 

t he was the recipient of some of the greatest tributes paid to 
any one irt modern times, some of them even from those who held a 
ue opposed viewpoint. Aga Khan considered him "the 

t man he ever met", Beverley Nichols, the author of Verdict on 
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India, called him "the most important man in Asia", ang D 

Kailashnath Katju, the West Bengal Governor in 1948, thought : 
him as "an outstanding figure of this century not only in India, but x 
the whole world." ji 


While Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, secretary-general of th 
Arab Lẹague, called him "one of the greatest leaders in the Muslim, 
world." The Grand Mufti of Palestine considered his death a, å 
"great loss" to the entire world of Islam. It was, however, given , ^ 
Surat Chandra Bose, leader of the Forward Bloc wing of the Indian 
National Congress, to sum up succinctly his personal and politica] 
achievements. "Mr. Jinnah," he said on his death in 1948, "was great 
as a lawyer, once great as a Congressman, great as a leader of 
Muslims, great as a world politician and diplomat, and greatest of all 
as a man of action. By Mr. Jinnah's passing away, the world has lost 
one of the greatest statesmen and Pakistan its life-giver, philosophe; 
and guide." Such was Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the 
man and his mission, such the range of his accomplishments and 
achievements. ! 


On September 13, 1947, world's newspapers carried profuse 
obituaries on Pakistan's Father of the Nation some of which were of 
historic significance. The Times of London wrote: 


“Mr. Jinnah was something more than Quaid-e-Azam, 
supreme head of the State, to the people who followed him; he 
was more even than the architect of the Islamic nation he 
personally called into being. He commanded their imagination 
as well as their confidence. In the face of difficulties which 
might have overwhelmed him, it was given to him to fulfill the 

-hope foreshadowed in the inspired vision of the great Iqbal by 

creating for the Muslims of India a homeland where the old 
glory of Islam could grow afresh into a modern state, worthy of 
its place in the community of nations. Few statesmen have 
shaped events to their policy more surely than Mr. Jinnah. He 
was a legend even in his lifetime." 


The New York Times also came out with a long tribute to the 
Quaid while presciently looking at his early demise not only as an 
irreparable loss to the state of Pakistan but also a setback to the 
region. It said: 

"The sudden death of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Governor 


General of the Dominion of Pakistan, adds a further 
complication to the complex situation on the Indian sub- 


1 Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Government of Pakistan Website (2012): 
http://www.mofa.gov.pk 
2 The Times of London, September 13, 1948. 
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leader! 

ntinent. Pakistan has been left o COMEN 
resigned his presidency of the Moslem ome priate 

overns Pakistan), holding that it was t litical party 
eviti General to be also the titular head of wo ense, Hi 
But Mr. Jinnah had always been more than that, * - Mrs 
was the Quaid-e-Azam, the real leader of India’s Moslems. 1 
usually the brain, always the heart, of the Moslem League... 


"It is not clear who will replace him, or, indeed, if he can be 
replaced. None stands out yet as a potential Jinnah. It gir 
inevitable that there will be a struggle for leadership an 
control and the form that struggle takes may well determine the 
course of events in that part of the world for the next decade. 
The New York Times concluded: “Today, as millions mourn 
Mr. Jinnah, there is also the hope that somehow there can be 
found some way of calm out of turbulence, of peace out of strife. 
But that miracle, like the other, cannot be worked in 
abstractions, It is not a matter of successions, or slogans, or 
positions, or policies. It is a matter of individual human beings 
who want peace and justice and brotherly love.”3 


There couldn’t be better depiction of the Quaid’s greatness 
than what his biographer, an eminent historian Stanley Wolpert 
chose to begin the preface of his book Jinnah of Pakistan: 


“Few individuals significantly alter the course of history. 
Fewer still modify the map of the world. Hardly anyone can be 
credited with creating a nation-state. Muhammad Ali Jinnah 
did all three. Hailed as “Great Leader” (Quaid-e-Azam) of 
Pakistan and its first governor general, Jinnah virtually 


conjured that country into statehood by the force of his 
indomitable will."4 


There has never been so great a need to revisit Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah’s legacy as now, under the changed circumstances, to renew 
our resolve to adhere to his ideals, his principles and his vision of 
Pakistan. Nor has there been so much urgency to disseminate and 
popularize the political philosophy of Mr Jinnah — the Quaid-e- 
Azam to most of us — which has now largely been either ignored by 
the political community or hijacked by obscurantist forces and even 
distorted by self-serving ideologues to suit their own designs. 


II. ALLAMA IQBAL: THE THINKER OF PAKISTAN 


" Sir Muhammad Iqbal, known as Allama Iqbalis the poet- 
Phtlosopher of Pakistan who is widely regarded as having inspired 


Mir EE 


3 
The New York Times, September 13, 1948. 
Jinnah of Pakistan, 


Stanley Wolpert; Oxford University Press, New York. (1984). 
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the Pakistan Movement. He 


Was an e 


Pakistan) and Hakeem-ul- 
and Afghanistan he i 


TS Degree and 


a lecturer of his 


College, Lahore, as 
1905, he travelled to 


- ; J Sars later 
as Me] in Orient 
CTY, Philosophy ang p “entaj 
, Europe for his higher me a engl 
obtained a degree at Cambridge, he secured his 


Deeply concerned as Iqbal was to see the Muslim peoples 
in fi their pristine Islamic legacy and heritage, 


towards which he would like to see 
like the obsessively pan-Islamist Jamal ad-Din >= 
Afghani (1838-1897) in the late nineteenth century, of (rom : 
Was a confirmed admirer, he, obviously after a long detou 


tic | 
excruciating reappraisal, finally arrived at the concept of a synthe 


: : 6 
"Islamic" — but, more accurately, Muslim nationalism. 
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Iqbal believed that European concept of nationalism could not 
be applied to India where two distinct communities were living and 
did not share common language, culture or history. The Muslims 

sed separate identity with their own religious and cultural 
values. These views were expressed in his poem ‘The Anthem of the 
Islamic Community’ / Igbal's first poetry collection, Asrar-e-Khudi, 
appeared in the Persian language in 1915. His other books of poetry 
include —Rumuz-i-Bekhudi, Payam-i-Mashriq and  Zabur-i-Ajam. 
Amongst these his best known Urdu works are Bang-i-Dara, Bal-i- 
Jibril, Zarb-i Kalim and a part of Armughan-e-Hijaz. j 

By 1928, his reputation as a great Muslim philosopher was 
solidly established and he was irivited to deliver lectures at 
Hyderabad, Aligarh and Madras. These series of lectures were later 
published as a book The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. 


In 1930, Iqbal was invited to preside over the open session of 
the Muslim League at Allahabad. In his historic Allahabad Address, 
Iqbal visualized an independent and sovereign state for the Muslims 
of North-Western India. These thoughts crystallized at Allahabad 
Session (December 1930) of the All India Muslim League, when in 
his Presidential Address, Iqbal presented the concept of a Muslim 
State in India. ° 


"I would like to see the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind and Baluchistan into a single State. Self-Government 
within the British Empire or without the British Empire. The 
formation of the consolidated North-West Indian Muslim State 
appears to be the final destiny of the Muslims, at least of the 
North-West India.” 


In 1932, Iqbal went to England as a Muslim delegate to the 
Third Round Table Conference. Having attended the Second Round 
Table Conference in September 1931 in London, he was keenly 
aware of the deep-seated Hindu and Sikh prejudice and 
unaccommodating attitude towards the Muslims in India. He had 
also observed the mind of the British government. Hence, he 
reiterated his apprehensions and suggested safeguards in respect of 
the Indian Muslims.!° 

“In so far then as the fundamentals of our policy are concerned, 

I have already expressed my views in my address to the All 

India Muslim League. In the present address I propose, among _,, 

other things, to help you, in the first place, in arriving at a 

correct view of the situation as it emerged from a rather 
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hesitating behavior of our delegation during the final ș -— 

the Round-Table Conference. In the second place, | shall: 

according to my lights to show how far it is desirable ry, 

construct a fresh policy now that the Premier's announcer, to 

at the lest London Conference has again necessitated a io ens 

survey of the whole situation." ful 

It must be kept in mind that since Maulana Muham 
had died in January 1931 and Quaid-e-Azam had stay, d int m 
London, the responsibility of providing a proper lead : be ind is 
Muslims had fallen on Iqbal alone. He had to assume Bios Indian 
staunch guardian of his nation till Quaid-e-Azam returned. Qa 
sub-continent in 1935. According to Allama Iqbal the future A. the 
as a moral and political force not only in India but in the whee 
Asia rested on the organization of the Muslims of India laa oe of 
Quaid-e-Azam. During those years when the Quaid was in En 4 e 
Iqbal built a strong, personal rapport with Jinnah, convincing ; and, 
to end his self-imposed exile in London and to return to Indis jo ER 
charge of the League. take 

Allama Iqbal addressed several detters to Jinnah durin 
1936 to November 1937 sharing with him his personal vie’, te 
political problems and state of affairs of the Indian Muslims On 

ing him to come back. This series of correspondence is nOW a and 

of important historic documents concerning Pakistan's struggle fa 
freedom. What is even more important is that Quaid-e-Azam ims: 
decided to make Iqbals letters public, marked "Private and 
‘Confidential’. In his ‘foreword’ to Letters of Igbal's to Jinnah, he 


acknowledged that: 

"Sir Muhammad Iqbal played a very conspicuous part, though at 
the time not revealed to public, in bringing about this 
consummation.... I think these letters are of very great historical 
importance, particularly those which explain his views in clear 
and unambiguous terms on the political future of Muslim India... 
His views were substantially in consonance with my own and had 
finally led me to the same conclusions as a result of careful 
examination and study of the constitutional problems facing India, 
and found expression in due course in the united will of Muslim 
India as adumbrated in the Lahore resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League, popularly known as the "Pakistan 

Resolution,” passed on 23rd March, 1940.” 11 


Iqbal's concept, thus, became the main source of inspiration ie 
the movement of Pakistan.?? With the seed already sown, the idea ? 


of 


" Letters of Iqbal to Jinnah, Lahore, 1942, pp.6-7 x Ud 
7 lghals struggle for Pakistan, Prof. Fateh Muhammad Malik 
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Muslim state began to evolve and take root. It soon assumed the 
t of a Muslim state or states in the western and eastern Muslim 
" es as is obvious from the following lines of Igbal's letter 


iority zon 
—— 21, 1937 to the Quaid-e-Azam, only ten months before the 
former's death: 

"A separate federation of Muslim Provinces, reformed on the 

lines 1 have suggested above, is the only course by which we 

cam secure à peaceful India and save Muslims from the 

domination of Non-Muslims. Why should not the Muslims of 

North-West India and Bengal be considered as nations entitled 

to self-determination just as other nations in India and outside 


India are.” 

Ideologically separated from Congress Muslim leaders, Iqbal 
had also been disillusioned with the politicians of the Muslim 
League owing to the factional conflict that plagued the League in 
the 1920s. Discontent with factional leaders like Sir Muhammad 
Shafi and Sir Fazl-ur-Rahman, Iqbal came to believe that only 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah was a political leader capable of preserving 
this unity and fulfilling the League’s objectives on Muslim political 
empowerment. The "Guide of the Era” that Iqbal envisaged in 1926 
was found in the person of Muhammad Ali Jinnah. Iqbal firmly 
believed that Jinnah was the only leader capable of drawing Indian 
Muslims to the League and maintaining party unity before the 


British and the Congress. 

Indeed, the "Guide" organized the Muslims of India under the 
banner of the Muslim League and offered determined resistance to 
both the Hindu and the English designs for a united Hindu- 
dominated India. Through their united efforts under the able 
guidance of Quaid-e-Azam Muslims succeeded in dividing India 
into Pakistan and Bharat and achieving their independent homeland. 
To Iqbal, like Jinnah, Pakistan was not to be the end in itself. It was a 
means towards a greater end. In Iqbal's view, the religious ideal of 
Islam i$ organically related to the social order which it has created. 
The rejection of the one will eventually involve rejection of the other. 


Therefore, the construction of a polity on national lines, if it 
means displacement of the Islamic principle of social justice is 
simply unthinkable to a Muslim. This is a matter which at the 
present moment directly concerns the people of Pakistan. Iqbal is the 
best articulated Muslim response to Modernity that the Islamic 
world has produced in the twentieth century. His response has three 
dimensions": 


? Allama Iqbal Academy. 
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which present Ns basie philosophi insights on 
: : ich is the best à 
His Urdu and Persian poetry which is the be embodimen, 
poetically mediated thought, squarely in the — al Ontinyi, ^ 
Islamic literature and perhaps the finest flowering of wisdop, Pos. 
or contemplative poetry or inspired poetry in the modem time bin 
iris apego ae iri acm, LL 1 TM 
i ility, his calling at a critical phase of history. tal 
IIl. POST-INDEPENDENCE PAKISTAN 


Journey of Hope and Disillusionment 


"A moment comes, which comes but rarely ín history , When we 
step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and whe, 
the soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds utterance,” 


-Jawaharlal Nehru 


Pakistan's creation was, no doubt, the finest hour of our 
history. Our people saw in it the promise of long: i freedom, 
democracy and prosperity. The vision of a democratic and 
progressive Pakistan was unambiguously articulated in a resolution 
adopted at the first meeting of the Council of the Pakistan Muslin, 
League in December 1947, when it pledged "to work for an idea] 
democratic state based on social justice, as an upholder of human 
freedom and world peace, in which all citizens will enjoy equal 
rights and be free from fear, want and ignorance." Less than 4 
month before his death, the Quaid addressed his last message to the 
nation on August 14, 1948 in which he reminded his people: “The 
foundations of your State have been laid and it is now for you to 
build and build as quickly and as well as you can.” 

On his own part, to quote Richard Symons, “in accomplishing 
the task he had taken upon on the morrow of Pakistan's birth, Jinnah 
had worked himself to death, but had contributed more than any 


dream of its founding fathers, are indeed discomfited at the thought 
of what Quaid-e-Azam had envisioned this country to be and where 
we actually stand today as a nation and as a state. Quaid-e-Azam did 
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not live long to personally steer Pakistan to be what he thought and 
aspired will be ^one of the greatest nations of the world." 


Within the first year of our independence which woefully 
happened to be the last of his life, Quaid-e-Azam had presciently 
foreseen the coming events. He was disillusioned. with the scarcity of 
calibre and character in the country's political hierarchy which was 
no more than a bunch of self-serving, feudalist and opportunistic 

liticians who were to manage the newly-independent Pakistan. 
Political ineptitude was writ large on the country’s horizon. Quaid’s 
worries were not unwarranted. 


How many of us would remember or know that the Father of 
our Nation, Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah spent the last 
hours of his life on that fateful day of September 11, 1947 lying 
helplessly in an ill-fated army ambulance which broke down due to 
“engine trouble” at a lonely stretch of the road while bringing him 
from the Mauripur Air Force Base to Karachi? Earlier on arrival from 
Quetta, no one from the government except his military secretary, 
Colonel Knowles, was present at the airport to receive him. 


In her book, My Brother, Mohtarma Fatima Jinnah recalled 
those agonizing moments: 


“Nearby stood hundreds of huts belonging to the refugees, who 
went about their business, not knowing that their Quaid, who 
had given them a homeland, was in their midst, lying helpless. 
Cars honked their way past, buses and trucks rumbled by, and 
we stood there immobilized in an ambulance that refused to 
move an inch...We waited for over one hour, and no hour, in 
my life has been so long and full of anguish.” 


Does this painful recollection give us any food for thought or 
lead us to a feeling of regret and remorse? The answer lies in the 
barefaced contempt that we as a nation have shown to the Quaid’s 
vision of a “strong, stable and democratic” Pakistan and his ideals of 
peace, equality, tolerance, rule of law and human rights. Indeed, the 
Quaid’s vision of Pakistan remains unfulfilled. 

During the last year of his life, Quaid-e-Azam addressed 
almost every segment of our society, including legislators, armed 
forces, civil servants, educationists, students, business community, 
workers, lawyers, and the public, providing guidelines on every 
aspect of national life for building up Pakistan into a modern and 
democratic welfare state, while also drawing their attention to what 
the nation expected of them. Addressing Pakistan's first Constituent 
Assembly on August 11, 1947, the Quaid reminded the legislators of 
their “onerous responsibility” of framing the future constitution of 
Pakistan and functioning, as a full and complete sovereign body, as 
the federal legislature of Pakistan. But it took our politicians nine 
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years and several governments to frame our first constitutio, 

which could not last even three years. Our parliaments, a lin 19. 

other, unfortunately, have never functioned ag a "full afte ^i 

body" as was envisioned by the Quaid. Vere, 
The Quaid also gave us a roadmap of what he 


[ believe, 
the biggest challenges for the country's government. dy 


A "Cre 
him, the foremost duty of a government was "to maintain | ing t 
order, so that the life, property and religious beliefs of its aW ang 
were fully protected by the state.” He then warned us ubi mle t 
he called the "evils" of bribery, corruption, pl ack-ma, What 
nepotism and jobbery. He wanted the government and the Asse, ing 
to take "adequate" measures to put these evils down wit, « “bly 


hand." We not only ignored his advice but are jn an ir 
remorselessly with these “evils” as an integral part of oy; ei iVin 


The Quaid-e-Azam, on many occasions, reminded the pe 
of Pakistan of the importance of their responsibilities as citize ple 
this country. He regarded the ideals of democracy, era of 
fraternity and brotherhood of man, rule of law, and human zi s 
the essence of a country's inner strength. Our performance t€ às 
areas certainly does not live up to the hopes the Quaid had place P» 
us. Crime and corruption are galore in our benighted land. No ot E 
country is familiar with the practice of forgiving as a matter of "s 
the elite loan-defaulters and the known highly placed Plunderers of 
the national exchequer. Looters, plunderers, 


profiteers, murderers 
and killers could not have a safe haven anywhere else in the world, 


Our Quaid gave us three principles; unity, faith and discipline, 
We found them of little relevance in our daily lives and have been 
flouting them gleefully. In fact, we don’t believe in Principles. We 
don’t even believe in the rule of law. Even worse; we don’t have the 
courage to admit there is something fundamentally wrong with us. 
We have no regret or remorse for the barefaced contempt that we as 
a nation have shown to the Quaid’s vision of a ‘modern, democratic 
welfare’ state. Alas! Quaid-e-Azam did not get to know us well. 


With Quaid-e-Azam’s early demise, Pakistan was orphaned in 
its very infancy and lost the promise of a healthy youth with acute 
systemic deficiencies and normative perversities restricting its 
orderly natural growth. Among his known qualities of intellect and 
character, Quaid-e-Azam also had a unique ability to see far ahead of 
his times. Addressing the army officers at the Quetta Staff College on 
June 14, 1948, he reminded the armed forces of their constitutional 
responsibilities, urging them “to understand the true constitution 
and legal implications of their oath of allegiance” to the pih 
Constitution. He warned them not to meddle in country's politi 
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But ours is a sordid tale of broken oaths by both civilians ann non- 
civilians alike. 

The Quaid believed in religious freedom and communal 
harmony. He urged the nation to shun sectarianism. We, however, 
had a different approach. Intolerance and fanaticism led us to 
violence with no parallel anywhere in the world. Pakistan is today 
seen as the hotbed of religious extremism and obscurantism. Proxy 
wars were fought on our soil. Sectarianism has ripped our society 
apart. Even mosques and churches have not been spared as venues 
of cold-blooded communal and sectarian killings. Sectarian 
violence has ripped our society apart. Terrorism is our béte noire. 
How painful it would have been for the Quaid to see his Pakistan 
burning from within. 

After the Quaid, it was left without any sense of direction and 
in a state of political bankruptcy and moral aridity. It started cutting 
itself into pieces, losing within less than quarter of a century not only 
its own half but also its very rationale that had inspired its founding 
fathers to struggle for a separate homeland for the Muslims of the 
subcontinent. The real Pakistan disappeared with its tragic 
dismemberment, and whatever was left has been converted into the 
“spoils of power."'" We are still not decided on some of the vital 
questions related to our statehood. Pakistan came into being in the 
name of Islam and democracy but it has lived without practising the 
essence of both. A country, which was considered "twentieth 
century miracle" of a state and which was fought and won entirely 
through democratic and constitutional struggle now itself struggles 
haplessly for genuine democracy and constitutional primacy. 

The story of Quaid's Pakistan is one of remorseless tug and 
pull between the civilian and military rulers on the one hand, and 
between liberal and religious forces on the other. In the process, the 
country has failed to develop a sustainable democratic system based 
on constitutional supremacy and institutional integrity. The main 
casualties have been the state institutions and the process of national 
integration. It is the story of a society that has been going round and 
round in aimless circles for 65 years. Absence of democracy, rule of 
law and good governance is its continuing hallmark. 


Pakistan's Unpalatable Legacy 


No doubt, on their emergence as two independent states on the 
map of the world as a result of a democratic political process, both 
Pakistan and India inherited a parliamentary tradition and began 
their independent statehood with a democratic path clearly charted 
out for them. To start with, however, there was no level-playing field 
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for the state of Pakistan which not only had an un ala 

legacy of its own to reckon with but also had to i 

government from the scratch in 1947 under a stat 

whereas India was born with an established Political tra in LN 

fully intact bureaucratic apparatus in Delhi. On ang 
] 


As the British Empire's realm was expanding, th 
masters delineated the frontier separating Afghanistan fre. Coloni, 
India in 1893. The resulting Durand Line cut straight ^ ritish 
tribal areas of the Pathans which were later to [lea the 
Pakistan. For tactical reasons, the British left the tribal = Part of 
isolated from the rest of India to govern themselves à to ally 
supervision of British political agents. No politica] Ps 


ble 
build LT 
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tradition could ever develop in these areas even till today, ^: 
In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuri 
British were gradually devolving power to local a 2 


; uthorities -` 
several provinces across India but those reforms were in 


extended to the territories that later made up the bulk 
after the 1947 partition. 


Whereas several of the provinces India inherited from the p.. 
had experience with some democracy, Pakistan inherited Bis ) 
West Frontier Province and Punjab, the two highly mili rth- 
provinces of the Raj with no such tradition. Both territories we 
important military recruitment grounds for the Raj and were Mie 
along India's restive western frontier, where devolution was 
considered a security threat. 


Even Balochistan and Sindh had seen more of British military 
expeditions rather than any political process. The British 
consolidated their power in Balochistan through two Afghan wars 
between 1839 and 1879 and after conquering Sindh from their bases 
in Bombay and Kutch in 1843 they forced Sindh to become part of 


Deve; 
of Pakistan 


tarizeg 


ES the Hindu-dominated Bombay Presidency and followed highly 
E discriminatory policies of lionizing the Hindu minority at the cost of 
P Muslim majority. The British kept Sindhi unrest under control only 


through successive martial laws until Sindh regained its separate 
status as a separate province in 1935. 


The situation in East Bengal which with India's partition in 
1947 became the eastern wing of the newly-independent state of 
Pakistan also was no different in terms of discriminatory polices 
followed by the British towards Muslim majority areas of m 
Empire. With its Hindu majority, West Bengal being the first ot 
come under western influence was already developed vrily 
industrialized. It was a striking contrast to the Muslim he aus 
eastern part which had remained totally neglected in ae 3 
larger political agenda. Muslim peasantry was crushed apt 
Hindu landlords, the river system was infested with p! 
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very few funds were allocated for education. It was dreaded as a 


place of banishment. '* 


Finding the Bengal Presidency too large for one governor to 
inister, the British decided to redraw its boundaries and divided 
p two parts in October 1905. This was a welcome development 
: ae Muslims of East Bengal who saw in it an opportunity for 
esi of their sufferings and a step towards their socio-economic 
= educational uplift. But the Hindu community violently opposed 
it and launched an anti-partition movement eventually managing to 
have it annulled in 1911 which led to further widening of the gap 
between the two communities. In this whole process, the British 
were also deliberately creating a new class of feudal elites in Sindh 
and Punjab as part of their larger political agenda to keep the restive 
less-privileged Muslim population under arbitrary control. 


This unpalatable colonial legacy in conjunction with the 
country's feudalised political parties, social conservatism, and 
outside influences provided a fertile ground for Pakistan's non- 
political forces to grow in size and scale and gain an increasingly 
strong influence over the state. With frequent leadership miscarriages 
and resultant political instability in Pakistan, the military found it 
opportune to become primus inter pares, or first among equals. India 
certainly was not in this unenviable position. But for us it is not 
sufficient only to attribute Pakistan's failure in democracy to its 
tradition of military takeovers. There are in fact deep-rooted 
historical, socio-cultural and geopolitical factors that have hampered 
the post-independence democratic tradition in Pakistan. 


Since independence, the politics and governments in Pakistan 
have remained hostage to the feudalised elite classes which have 
been inimical to any change in the country.?? In India, the Congress 
emerged after independence as virtually a mini-parliament, with 
habits of debate, argument and negotiation. With its pre- 
independence leadership intact, India not only managed to forge a 
democratic constitution by 1950 but has also been holding elections 
every five years. It was also able to carry out far-reaching systemic 
reforms eliminating the vestiges of power in the country. Its 
leadership abolished the princely states and large land-holdings. 

On the other hand, unlike India's Congress Party, the Muslim 
League, Pakistan's founding party was almost wholly dominated by 
few feudal families, which the British had patronised before partition 
and were powerful enough to retain control over national affairs 
through the bureaucracy and the armed forces. Besides military and 
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; which í ( 
the civil da cycled’ through recurring politica] To 
olitiians v Even after Muslim League's disintegration ang 
economic crises. ligarchy consisting of different men at q 
ised olig flags has remained in power w; h 


i ifferent political 

m hatt collaboration. The feudal power structure i, in Se 
Pipe of Pakistan's political decay. It has also resisteq "d 
: Ç 


forms in the country which it sees will strike at its own root, — "d 
reform 


iably, the politicians proved to be corrupt, intereste 
in ittak tt political power and werd own interesig 
or those of their elite fraternity. As "e ^ e = ers, they en 
inspired hope for a democratic. state at n provi de me 
economic justice and fair administration to all Pakistani Citizeng 
Within less than 25 years of our independent statehood, we lost kb 
the country. Some blamed it on our physically being a house divides 
not against itself but by sitting astride more than one thousand Miles 
of a hostile India’s territory. The reality however was that as a new) 
independent nation, we just could not cope with the challenges a 
freedom inherent in our geopolitical and structural fault lines, 20 


Language became our first bête noire. We continue to remain 
possessed by the same ghosts in the name of culture, ethnicity ang 
history. Instead of removing our systemic weaknesses ang 
reinforcing the unifying elements of our nationhood, our power. 
hungry politicians have always succumbed to narrowly-based self. 
serving temptations. They rejected the popular will freely expressed 
in the December 1970 elections, and instead of exploring political 
remedies to the resultant crisis went along a military solution. It was 
the height of political opportunism and a humiliating military 
debacle leaving Pakistan physically amputated; the worst that could 
happen to any country in the world. And yet, we learnt no lesson 
from our mistakes. We are repeating the same mistakes. 


^ The very reasons that precipitated the 1971 tragedy remained 
unaddressed in the new constitution which was adopted in 1973 
under pressures emanating in the aftermath of the breakup tragedy 
rather than on merits of the document itself. Those who had no 
constitution-making mandate and were in fact responsible for 
creating a parliamentary gridlock leading to the breakup of Pakistan 
ironically became the authors of the flawed 1973 constitution. The 
political government formed in 1973 soon had problems with two 
provinces, the NWFP (now KPk) and Balochistan, dissolving their 
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nts and imposing governor's rule in these provinces. This 


e 
er d by an armed uprising in some parts of Balochistan. ?! 


was followe T l i 
The then prime minister, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto did seem to 


the need for systemic changes in the country. He went into 
ections in the hope of two-third majority in parliament to be 

le to amend the constitution. His plans were preempted by a 
“ iix takeover. Since then, the 1973 constitution has been 
eri 21 times but no government has ever attempted to correct 
^ svstemic anachronisms in our federal structure or to redress 
ire grievances. The so-called ‘devolution’ under the 
Eighteenth amendment provides no solution to the core issue of 
r-provincial disparities. 

The problem is that the overbearing feudal and tribal power 
structure in Pakistan has been too deeply entrenched to let any 
systemic change take place. It doesn't suit them. They have always 
resisted reform in the country which they fear will erode their vested 
power and influence base. In the process, the country has failed to 
develop a sustainable democratic system based on constitutional 
supremacy and institutional integrity. The main casualties have been 
the state institutions and the process of national integration. The 
country is also engaged in a precarious struggle to define a national 
identity and evolve a political system needed for its ethnically and 
linguistically diverse population. ? 
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IV. CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF PAKISTAN 


The State of Pakistan was created under the Independence Act, 
1947.which was the amended version of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 The Act made the existing constituent assemblies, the 
dominion legislatures. These assemblies were allowed to exercise all 
the powers which were formerly exercised by the Central 
Legislature, in addition to the powers regarding the framing of a 
new Constitution, prior to which all territories were to be governed 
in accordance with the Government of India Act, 1935. 


The First Constituent Assembly 


The First Constituent Assembly of Pakistan thus came into 
existence under Indian Independence Act, 1947, at the time of 
independence. Its roots went back to July 1946 when British India 
elected its Constituent Assembly, consisting of 296 members. The 
first meeting of the Assembly was to be held on December 9, 1946 
but Muslim League refused to recognise the Assembly as a valid 
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body and demanded a separate constituent assembly for pa 
With the acceptance of June 3, 1947 Plan, a separate cong 
assembly was formulated for Pakistan. 

The first session of the first Constituent Assembly of Pakistan 
held on August 10, 1947 at Sindh Assembly Building Karachi, "m 
Mandal was elected as temporary chairman of Constituent wes 
of Pakistan. On August 11, 1947, Quaid-e-Azam Mohammaq P 
Jinnah was elected as the president of the Constituent Assemb] li 
Pakistan and Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan as its Deputy Presiden, S 
this day, the Assembly also formally approved Pakistan's Nationa 
Flag. Under the Indian Independence Act, the Constituent Assembj, 
of Pakistan was given two tasks - to prepare a Constitution anq I 
act as the federal legislature. " 

The functions of central legislature under the Government of 
India Act, 1935 were granted to the Constituent Assembly, As 
constitution making body it was completely independent. It oil 
also amend the independence act by a simple majority and pass 
laws; moreover, no law could be made without its approval, Every 
bill that was passed needed to be signed by the president of 
Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. Initially, there were 69 members 
in the constituent assembly; this number was later increased to 79 
including a female member in order to give representation to 
princely states and refugees. The mode of elections was on the basis 
of separate electorates. 

There was a clear majority of Muslim League in the 
Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, with 60 members out of the total 
79. The second major party was Pakistan National Congress with 11 
members; and the third party was Azad Group with three members, 
a number which later decreased to 1. The Constituent Assembly was 
not able to work properly because its seats remained empty and 
some members migrated to India. 

Though there was no opposition in the Constituent Assembly 
but there were groups that were critical of the League. On the left 
was Mian Iftikharuddin, a former congressmen and a communist. On 
the right were the religious critics like Maulana Shabir Ahmad Osmani. 


On August 12, 1947, a resolution was approved regarding 
officially addressing Muhammad Ali Jinnah as "Quaid-e-Azam 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah". On the same day, a special committee 
called the "Committee on Fundamental Rights of Citizens and 
Minorities of Pakistan" was appointed to look into and advise the 
Assembly on matters relating to fundamental rights of the citizens, 
particularly the minorities, with the aim to legislate on these issues 
appropriately. On August 14, 1947, the Transfer of Power took place. 
On August 15, 1947, Quaid-e-Azam was sworn in as the first 
governor-general of Pakistan. Chief Justice of Pakistan Mian Sit 
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Abdur Rashid administered oath of office from him. The Quaid 
remained in this position till his death. 
Early Constitution Building 


The path to Pakistan's current constitution and government 
was often tortuous and accompanied by successive upheavals in the 
nation's political life. The years between 1947 and 1958 were marked 
by political chaos moderated by the administrative power and 
acumen of the then CSP. They were also the years in which the 
armed forces, especially the army, expanded its mission and 
assumed political influence alongside the CSP. The feudal politicians 
were the third element of a triumvirate of power that has ruled the 
country for most of its independent statehood. The foremost task 
before the first Constituent Assembly was to frame the constitution 
for the nation. The first major step in this direction was the passage 
of the Objective Resolution in the Constituent Assembly. 


On March 7, 1949, the first Prime Minister Nawabzada Liaquat 
Ali Khan introduced the Objectives Resolution in the Constituent 
Assembly which adopted it on March 12, 1949. The Objectives 
Resolution which defined the basic principles of the new state was in 
effect to serve as the grund norm of Pakistan. It provided that 
Pakistan would be a state “wherein the principles of democracy, 
freedom, equality, tolerance and social justice, as enunciated by 
Islam, shall be fully observed; wherein the Muslims shall be enabled 
to order their lives in the individual and collective spheres in 
accordance with the teachings and requirements of Islam as set out 
in the Holy Quran and Sunna; [and] wherein adequate provision 
shall be made for the minorities freely to progress and practise their 
religions and develop their cultures." 


On the same day, a Basic Principles Committee comprising of 
24 Members was formed to prepare a draft Constitution on the basis 
of the Objectives Resolution. On October 16, 1951, Prime Minister 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan was assassinated and Khawaja 
Nazimuddin took over as the prime minister on October 17, 1951. 


The 1954 Civilian Coup 


Seven years of debate failed to produce agreement on 
fundamental issues such as regional representation or the structure 
of a constitution. A final draft of the Constitution was prepared in 
1954. By that time, Muhammad Ali Bogra had taken over as the 
prime minister. However, just before the final draft of the 
constitution could be placed in the House for approval, the 
Assembly was dissolved by the then Governor-General Ghulam 
Muhammad on October 24, 1954. This in fact was the first-ever albeit 
a civilian coup d'état in Pakistan's history. Prime Minister Bogra was 
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asked to continue to run the administration, with a reconstit 
cabinet, until such time as the elections were held. This an 
beginning of political turmoil in Pakistan. S the 
Maulvi Tamizuddin, president of the Assembly, chal] enged 
dissolution in the Sind Chief Court, and won the case the 
government in return, went to the Federal Court, where the Eie e 
judgment was given by the then Chief Justice Muhamma d Mes 
according to which Maulvi Tamizuddin lost the case. e Fed Nir, 
Court upheld the action of the governor-general, arguing that ha | 
the power to disband the Constituent Assembly and veto legislati 
it passed. This preeminence of the governor-genera] Over 2 
legislature has been referred to as the vice regal tradition e 
Pakistan's politics. This decision of the Federal Court result i 
constitutional deadlock, but after a decision by the Federal 
Yusuf Patel Case and the reply of the Federal Court to a referenc 
made by the governor-general, the constitutional impasse k: 
resolved and a new Constituent Assembly was created on May = 
1955 under Governor General's Order No.12 of 1955, 


The 1956 Constitution 


One of the major decisions taken by this Assembly was the 
establishment of West Pakistan (One Unit), with the aim to create 
parity between the two wings (East and West Pakistan). The 
Assembly achieved its mandate by giving the first constitution to the 
nation, i.e. the Constitution of Pakistan 1956. Chaudhri Muhammad 
Ali was the prime minister at that time. The Constituent Assembly 
passed the Establishment of West Pakistan Act, 1955 merging the 
provinces of West Pakistan into One Unit, and then finalised the 
draft of the new constitution which was introduced in the Assembly 
on January 9, 1956 and adopted by the Assembly on February 29, 
1956. The assent was given on it by the governor-general on March 
22, 1956 and the Constitution was enforced with effect from March 
23, 1956. The Constituent Assembly also reconstituted itself as the 
national legislature — the Legislative Assembly -- under the 
constitution it adopted. 


Under this Constitution, Pakistan became an Islamic Republic; 
hence March 23 became to be celebrated as Pakistan's Republic day. 
It was the same day in 1940 that the historic Pakistan Resolution was 
adopted at Minto Park, Lahore? On March 5, 1956, Maj. Gen. 
Iskandar Mirza became the first elected president of Pakistan. The 
1956 Constitution provided for parliamentary form of government 
with all the executive powers in the hands of prime minister. 
President was Head of the State and was to be elected by all 
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Cave powers vested in the Parliament, which consisted of the 
—€— i the National Assembly comprising A00 members 
eidem ally between East and West Pakistan, In addition to 
divider + Dun five seats were reserved for women for each ol the 
"wax fot a period of ten years: thus bringing the total 
rship of the House to M0, However, in the absence of any law 
sntrol the political parties and the problem of floor erosninp, 

" e sal instability perpetually ensued, Despite efforta to create 
udi parity between the East Wing and the West Wing, the 


regional tensions also remained, 


The First Martial Law (1958) 


Continuing regional rivalry, ethnic dissension, religious 
debate, and the weakening power of the Muslim League - the 
national party that spearheaded the country's founding - exacerbated 
political instability. Although the first general elections were 
scheduled for early 1959, President Iskandar Mirza abrogated the 
Constitution, dissolved the National and Provincial assemblies, and 
declared Martial Law on October 7, 1958. He appointed Gen. 
Muhammad Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, as the 
Chief Martial Law Administrator and a bureaucrat, Aziz Ahmad as 
secretary-general and deputy chief martial law administrator. 


However, only three weeks later General Ayub—who was 
openly questioning the authority of the government prior to the 
imposition of martial law—deposed Iskandar Mirza on October 27, 
1958 and assumed the presidency that practically formalized the 
militarization of the political system in Pakistan. Gen. Ayub Khan's 
takeover was welcomed by large segments of the population who 
were tired of the politicians’ performance in the formative initial 
years of Pakistan's independent statehood. One of the major steps 
taken by him was the appointment of a Constitution Commission on 
February 17, 1960. The objective of this commission was to submit 
proposals, as to how best democracy can be strengthened and 
molded according to the country's socio-political environment and 
islamic principles of justice. 

The Commission submitted its report to the government on 
April 29, 1961. On the basis of this report a new Constitution was 
framed and given to the nation on March 1, 1962. General elections 
under the new Constitution were held on March 28, 1962 and 
elections to the special seats reserved for women were held on May 
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Basic democrats were 80,000 in number (40,000 fr om each East 
and West Pakistan). The total membership of the National Assembly 
was 156, one to be elected from East Pakistan ang 

also three seats were reserved for 


tablished that if the President was from West 
Pakistan, the speaker was to be from East Pakistan and vice versa 
One of the major achievements of this Assembly was the passage of 
Political Parities Act, 1962. The 1962 Constitution went through eight 
amendments dealing with different subjects. On September 6, 1965, a 
Proclamation of Emergency under Article 30 of the Constitution im 
issued by the president when India invaded Pakistan. 


The Second Martial Law (1969) 

The second martial law was imposed on March 25, 1969, when 
President Ayub Khan abrogated the Constitution of 1962 and 
handed over power to the Army Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Agha 
Mohammad Yahya Khan who took over as the president of Pakistan 
and chief martial law administrator (CMLA). Acceding to popular 
demand, Gen. Yahya Khan's first major step was to abolish the one- 
oi cmm West Pakistan. He however made no attempt to frame 

tion. The expectations were that a new constituent 
assembly would be set up by holding a free and fair election. 


In order to hold the proposed elections, President Yahya Khan 
ect ede ium — Order on March 30, 1970 i hat also 
and the structure ini dtm principles of the proposed constitution 
assemblies. He later ee pr aa? of the national and provincial 
wobei eod foe! crise oa (LFO) under 
r general elections were held on December 7,1970 
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franchise and population basis. By any criteria, elections 
adult and fair. There was no interference from the government; it 
were frt od strict neutrality showing no favor or discrimination for 
mai yi any political parties. The members of the ruling council of 
or ag "vete debarred from participation in the elections. There 


o allegations of rigging of the elections as is often alleged in 
were n held in the countries of the Third World. 


elections 
The Fateful 1970 Elections 
But the results of the first and the last general elections in a 

ited Pakistan tuned out to be disastrous from the standpoint of 
sni nal unity and betrayed the failure political acumen and sagacity 
^ upholding the imperative of national unity and integration. There 
» Y n a single national party in the country which enjoyed the 
jah dence of the people of Pakistan, both East and West Pakistan. 
zi Assembly was to consist of 313 members, 169 from East Pakistan 
and 144 from West Pakistan, including 13 reserved seats for women 
(6 were from West Pakistan and 7 from East Pakistan). Two regional 
parties — the Awami League (AL) under the leadership of Sheikh 
Mujib-ur-Rahman in East Pakistan -- won 160 out of 162 seats 
allotted for East Pakistan whereas the Pakistan People's Party under 
the leadership of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto bagged 88 seats out of 144 seats 
allotted for West Pakistan. Both could not secure even a single seat in 
the other Wing. 


While the Awami League did put up candidates in West 
Pakistan and failed to win even a single seat, the PPP did not put up 
even a single candidate in East Pakistan. The PPP emerged as the 
single largest party in West Pakistan with majorities in Sindh and the 
Punjab; and the National Awami Party (NAP) together with their 
political ally, Jamiat Ulema-i-Islam (JUI), got clear majorities in 
Baluchistan and the NWFP. None of the West Pakistani political 
parties could win even a single seat in East Pakistan where the sole 
issue for the people to vote upon was the question of provincial 
autonomy. The Awami League fought the elections on the basis of 
its Six Points formula, which sought to restructure the existing 


federal system in order to ensure maximum political autonomy for 
East Pakistan. 


Under this formula, only two portfolios -- Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and Defence — were to be retained by the central government. 
The PPP, on the other hand, was not willing to dilute the authority of 
the central government in-spite of assuring full provincial autonomy 
for all the provinces of Pakistan. The NAP and JUI coalition sided 
with the Awami League so that they might obtain maximum 
autonomy for their own provinces, i.e. Baluchistan and the NWFP. 
election results truly reflected the ugly political reality: the 
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division o£ the Pakistani electorate along regional Hines 
political polarization of the country between the two Winga, 
and West Pakistan, In political terma, therefore, Pakistan aa 

nation stood divided as a result of the very first general election In 
23 years of its existence, ý 

Thus, the general elections of 1970 produced a new politi, T 
Configuration with three. distinct centres of power, the Wami 
League in East Pakistan, the PPP in Sindh and the Punjab, ang the 
NAP-JUI in Baluchistan and the NWFP, At the top of all thia WAH (hi. 
fourth centre of power, the armed forces with their spokesman, Qu 
Yahya Khan, There were two major claimants of power Sheik) 
Mujibur Rahman and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, According to G. w 
Chowdhury in his book The Last Days of United Pakistan, "both (the 
leaders) flourished on negative appeals to the illiterate volers o 
Pakistan, one by whipping up regional feeling against Punjabi 
domination and the other by whipping up militant national leelinpa 
against India. Neither had any constructive or positive approach. 
Mujib was apparently more interested in creating a separate state fop 
Bengalis, Bangladesh since he had no trust in the ruling elite of West 
Pakistan.” ** 

On the other hand, Bhutto was more interested in Betting 
power, no matter whether in a united or divided Pakistan. In fact, hy 
realized that in a united Pakistan, he had little chance of becoming 
either prime minister or president. According to G. W, Chowdhury, 
"he realized from his discussions with Bhutto before and after the 
1970 elections that if he had to make a choice between the two 'Ps 
(Power or Pakistan), he would choose the former. He was more 
interested in getting a 21-gun salute as the head of the state than in 
the maintenance of the unity of Pakistan." % Negotiations were held 
between January and March 1971 between the two major regional 
leaders - Mujib and Bhutto - and the ruling military government 
under President Yahya Khan. But the tripartite negotiations for an 
agreed federal or even a confederal constitution was a dismal and 
total failure. 


Under the Legal Framework Order, the president was to 
decide when the Assembly was to meet. Once assembled, it was to 
frame a new constitution within 120 days or stand dissolved. On 
February 13, 1971, the president announced that the National 
Assembly was to meet at Dhaka on March 3. By this time the 
differences between the main parties to the conflict had already 
crystallized. On 22 December 1970 the Secretary of the Awami 
League, Tajuddin Ahmad, claimed that his party having won an 


————— 


3 The Last Days of United Pakistan, G. W, Chowdhury, University Press Dhaka. 
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» majority had a clear mandate and was quiet competent to 
absolut conatitution and to form à central government on its own. 
frame 4 rh iam Rehman declared on January 3, 1971 that his party 
sheikh ary ha a constitution on its own, even though it had a 
would M le refused, however, to negotiate on the Six Points, saying 
np were now public property and no longer negotiable. 

l 


The crux of the conflict was that the majority party in West 
kistan led by Bhutto was convinced that a federation based on the 
^ Points would lead to à loose confederation in name only, and 
ate result in the division of the country into two states. These 
en were evidently shared by the military leaders including 
President Yahya Khan who had publicly described Sheikh Mujib-ur- 
Rehman as the ‘future Prime Minister of Pakistan’ on January 14, 
1971. Bhutto announced on February 15, that his party would not 
attend the National Assembly unless there was ‘some amount of 
reciprocity’ from the Awami League. Sheikh Mujib replied at a press 
conference on February 21, asserting that 'Our stand is absolutely 
clear. The constitution will be framed on the basis of the Six Points'. 
He also denied thal the Six Points would leave the central 
government at the mercy of the provinces and contended that they 
were designed only to safeguard provincial autonomy. 


On February 28, Bhutto demanded that either the 120-day limit 
for the National Assembly be removed or the opening session be 
postponed, declaring that if it was held on March 3 as planned, there 
would be a general strike throughout West Pakistan. President 
Yahya Khan responded next day by postponing the Assembly 
meeting to March 25. The postponement of the National Assembly 
came as a shattering disillusionment to the Awami League and their 
supporters throughout East Pakistan. It was seen as a betrayal and as 
proof of the authorities of the West Pakistan to deny them the fruits 
of their electoral victory. This resulted in the outbreak of violence in 
East Pakistan. The Awami League launched a non-cooperation 
movement and virtually they controlled the entire province. 


The National Assembly could not meet on March 26 as 
scheduled due to widespread disturbances in East Pakistan where 
the army moved in on March 26 to control the situation. The civil 
disobedience movement later developed into a war in which the 
Indian Army became an aggressor party, and taking advantage of 
Pakistan's domestic political turbulence and geographical 
vulnerabilities, dismembered the country leading to the emergence a 
new independent state Bangladesh and leaving a truncated smaller 
Pakistan on December 16, 1971. 


, On December 20, 1971, Mr. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto took over as the 
president as well as the first civil chief martial law administrator. 
first session of the National Assembly, due to the delay caused 
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aration of East Pakistan, was held on April 14, 1975 


by the se : i 
y P amabad, in which all 144 member 


State Bank Building, Isl at the 


S from Wesi 


and the Provinces. 


The 1973 Constitution : 


The Assembly also formed a Constitution Committee 
17, 1972 to prepare the first draft for framing a constity 9n Apri 
report of the Committee was presented with a draft See Š 
December 31, 1972. It was unanimously passed by the A tution On 
its session on April 10, 1973 and was authenticated by th Ssembly i, 
on April 12, 1973. This Constitution, called the Condtitat President 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan, 1973, was promulgated o tion of the 
1973. Islam was declared the state religion of Pakistana August 14, 
day, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto took oath as the prime minist “On the Same 
Elahi Choudhary took oath as the president of Paldüsn T, While Fazal 


The 1973 Constitution provided for i 
government where the eiie authority of the a tà form of 
= eee president, according to the Crit. 3. e 
i key senting the unity of the Republic. This co ditus; 
à consensus on three issues: the role of Isi ee 


January 10, 1977, & ore time. Conse 
, , 1 " i l , 
iiie i e advised the president to dissolve th po = 
ns were held on March 7, 1977 “A e National 
har , . The o 


rged the gove : iti 
Assembly and Siena With rigging the elections to the National 
elections. Since er boycotted the provincial assemblies 


ince the oppositi 
Assembly elections ene had not accepted the National 
This resulted result, they did not take oath, 
imposed after mili severe political crisis and martial law was 


t 
Muhammad red EM er by the then Army Chief, Gen. 
Q on July 5, 1977. He cancelled the elections 
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n promised and kept the country under martial law until 

(hat had . ~g this time, Zia pressed the policy that Pakistan's survival 
1985. ess Were dependent on building an Islamic state. A 
and pou easures were taken to implement this policy, including 
n ra ese of the Federal Shariat Court. On December 24, 1981, 
introduci Order (P.O. 15 of 1981) a Federal Council (Majlis- 

er Preside tituted by the president. Its members were 


was cons j À 
" the president. The first session of this Council was 


In this Way, limited and controlled political activities were 
ed, as a result of which general elections were later held for 
"io al and Provincial assemblies on February 25, 1985, on non- 
the — The first session of the National Assembly was held 
party pe 1985. Muhammad Khan Junejo (1985-88) was nominated 
the rm minister by the President Gen. Zia-ul-Haq. He received 
m of confidence on March 24, 1985. Meanwhile a referendum was 
wet in 1984 confirmed Zia's policy of Islamization. In this 
calle a "yes" vote agreeing with Zia's Islamization policy was 
also to be interpreted as a vote for Zia to remain in office as 
resident for another five years. He did not complete his full term 
because of his death in an accident. But still he was the longest 
serving head of state of Pakistan. 

On March 2, 1985, the revival of Constitution Order (P.O. 14 of 
1985) was issued in which a large number of amendments were 
made in the Constitution. In 1985, elections were held for both the 
National and the provincial assemblies, an amended version of the 
1973 constitution was revived and martial law was lifted. Zia 
remained president, and the amended constitution, including the 
controversial Eighth Amendment passed by the National Assembly 
in November 1985, gave predominant political authority to the 
president. The president could appoint and dismiss the prime 
minister and the provincial governors and could dissolve both the 
National and the provincial assemblies. 


A significant feature of the 1973 constitution as amended in 
1985, insofar as the Islamization process was concerned, was that the 
Objectives Resolution, adopted by the first Constituent Assembly in 
1949 and made a preamble to the 1956, 1962, and 1973 constitutions, 
was incorporated as a substantive part (Article 2A) of this restored 
Constitution. The Objectives Resolution provided, in parj, that 
Pakistan would be a state "wherein the Muslims shall be enabled to 
order their lives in the individual and collective spheres in 
accordance with the teachings and requirements of Islam as set out 
in the Holy Quran and the Sunna." 7 


ner rit treet tti 
v 
Pakis: "m 
tan Year Book, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting; Islamabad, 1986. 
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In November 1985, President Gen. Zial-ul-Hag 
notorious Eighth Constitutional Amendment Passed 
Parliament. Besides making changes in other Articles yh 
Constitution, the most controversial Article 58(2)(b) ine th. 
according to which the President acquired discreti 


Zia, using the power acquired under Article 58(2)(b), disso 
National Assembly and dismissed Prime Minister Junejo, e 


Post-Zia-ul-Haq Era 


After Gen. Zia's death in a mysterious plane crash in A 
1988, fresh elections were held on November 16, 1988. On Dec, Bs! 
2, 1988 Ms. Benazir Bhutto was elected as Prime Minister, Mber 


On August 6, 1988 the National Assembly was dissoly 
President Ghulam Ishaq Khan under Article 58(2)(b). Th 
elections for the ninth National Assembly were held 
1990. Mian Muhammad Nawaz Sharif took oath of prime inp, 
on November 11, 1993. The National Assembly was dissolved , er 
by the then President Ghulam Ishaq Khan, under Article 58(2)(b) 
April 18, 1993. On 

The dissolution of the National Assembly was challen 
the Supreme Court of Pakistan and after hearing the ca 
Assembly was restored by the apex court on 
Assembly was dissolved on the advice of the prime minister on Jui 
18, 1993. The elections for the tenth National Assembly was held a 
October 6, 1993. Ms. Benazir Bhutto was elected again as prime 
minister on October 19, 1993. The Assembly was, however, dissolved 
by President Farooq Ahmed Khan Leghari on November 5, 1996, 


The elections for eleventh National Assembly was held on 
February 3, 1997. Mian Muhammad Nawaz Sharif took oath as 
prime Minister on February 17, 1997. The new Assembly came into 
power with an overwhelming majority. The Article 58(2)(b) was later 
on omitted from the Constitution vide Thirteenth Amendment in the 
Constitution in April 1997. 


The October 12, 1999 Military Coup 


In a military coup, Chief of Army Staff Gen. Pervez Musharraf, 
who was also Chairman Joint Staff Committee, overthrew the elected 
government of Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif and declared himself as 
Chief Executive through a Proclamation of Emergency, on October 
12, 1999. Through Provisional Constitutional Order (PCO) issued on 
October 14. 1999, he held the Constitution in abeyance, spend 
the Senate, National and Provincial assemblies, chairman ir 
deputy chairman Senate, speaker, deputy speaker National an 


ed by the 


E enera] 
on October 24 


ged in 
se, the 
May 26, 1993, The 
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and dismissed the Federal and Provincial 


ts. 
gem dent Muhammad Rafiq Tarar was, however allowed 

The vn his office. Under PCO (Order No. 6) October 29, 1999, 
to conti? by C.E. Order No.5, 4th July 2001), the National Security 
(as ae Ed established for the purpose to tender advice to the Chief 
Counc! (later on president), on matters relating to Islamic 
Executive national security, sovereignty, integrity and solidarity of 
ideology o as to achieve the aims and objective as enshrined in the 

- tives Resolution 1949. 
T» ed Zafar Ali Shah, MNA and Illahi Bakhsh Soomro, Speaker 
“onal Assembly, challenged the suspension orders in the 
<a Court. The Court in its judgment on May 12, 2000 validated 
a uay takeover by giving three years time frame to the 
vernment, starting from October 12, 1999. The Court, however, in 
its judgment asked the government to complete its agenda and then 
hand over powers to the elected government. The Court also 
allowed the military government to bring necessary constitutional 
amendments, provided that those should not change the basic 
feature of federal parliamentary democracy, independence of 
judiciary and Islamic provisions in the Constitution. 

The Court reserved the right of Judicial Review and power of 
validity of any act or any action of the government, if challenged, in 
the light of State necessity. On June 20, 2001, through a notification, 
the Chief Executive assumed the office of the President of Pakistan 
under President's Succession Order, 2001. On the same day, through 
another Order, the president converted the orders of suspension of 
legislative bodies and their presiding officers, into dissolution. In 
August 2002, he issued the Legal Framework Order, adding 
numerous amendments to the Constitution. He also called for 
general elections on October 10, 2002. 


The resultant puppet parliament (the twelfth National 
Assembly) brought a coalition government headed by PML-Q with 
MMA and MQM as its partners into power under Gen. Musharraf's 
watchful eyes which anticipatedly legitimized Musharraf's rule until 
he precipitated a judicial crisis in March 2007 accelerating his own 
downfall after the next parliamentary elections in 2008. The major 
constitutional amendments which Gen. Musharraf got approved 
from his own National Assembly of 2002 included the 17th 
z ent in the Constitution which was aimed at keeping himself 
íi through changes in the articles 43-1, 63 (1) (d) and (k). 
: © 63-1 [d] and [k] were related to the office of the president 


read with Article 41-2 even without the uniform. 


Oe 7, 2007, Gen. Musharraf tried to illegally dismiss the 


tice of Pakistan, Iftikhar Muhammad Chaudhry, through a 
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mala fide reference against him, which s 
the lawyers' community, the media and Pa 
large. Musharraf's reference against the Chie 
by the Supreme Court. This was followed b 
Karachi and an 'open war" was unleash 
civil society. On November 3, 2007, he imposed eme, tap, 
country in which he, as army chief, not onl à i 
constitution, promulgating a Provisional Constitutiona] Org try 3 
but also illegally removed those judges of the Superior ien Co, 
refused to take íresh oath under his PCO. Gen. ae Who 
relinquished his army chief post on November 28,2097, “Shara, 

On December 15, 2007, the emergency was lifted but nom. 
was restored. Musharraf took cosmetic Measures only to te 
entrench his November 3 actions by giving them a life hes. ther 
period of emergency through a flurry of 
presidential orders and decrees. Gen. Mush 
until 2008, first as Chief Executive and then as President w 
elected by an assembly that he had created through 
election. He was ousted after all his efforts to remain in power fail 
and the people of Pakistan in the February 2008 dm 
overwhelmingly voted against his government and the System he 
represented. Musharraf was replaced by PPP co-chairperson Asif Aj; 
Zardari (2008-2013) through his election on September 6, 2008 in the 
newly elected parliament. 


The PPP-led coalition government headed by Prime Minister 
Yusuf Raza Gilani (March 2008-April 2012) after almost a year of 
pretensions and prevarication was forced to restore the Supreme 
Court judges illegally removed by Musharraf after the long march 
from Lahore to Islamabad on March 16, 2009. The newly elected 
government had earlier also removed media restrictions imposed by 
Gen. Musharraf during the 2007 state of emergency and lifted curbs 
on unions imposed during Musharraf’s tenure. With these 
developments, the country returned to a democratic set-up with an 
independent judiciary which the people expected to play a genuine 
role in the restoration of constitutional supremacy and the rule of law. 

Since then, for some time, the Supreme Court apparently did 
play an independent role and took decisions of great importance to 
the rule of law in the country, and inter alia also declared the 
notorious NRO (National Reconciliation Ordinance) as null and 
void. The government however never implemented the ires 
court's verdict. Subsequently, scandals of all sorts eroded ape 
confidence not only in the PPP government but also EE 
institutions including the judiciary. Meanwhile, the PPP-led Spem 
government did move forward on long-awaited constitu 


kistan's civi] sc fto 
f Justice wa, "iet 
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In particular, on April 19, 2010, president Zardari signed 
— the Eighteen Amendment. 
into The amendment ostensibly realigns executive powers by 
..g the prime minister as the premier civilian official and 
restoring the presidency to its original, more ceremonial role as head 
re - which largely eliminates constitutional changes made by 
dance resident Musharraf to strengthen the presidency. Ironically, 
ld in practice, as long as Zardari was in the presidency, he 
d the real power. His two successive prime ministers were just 
xe figureheads and merely acted as the 'rubber-stamp' chief 
pde 7 The reform package did abolish the two-term limit on 
= e ministers; restricted the president’s power over judicial 
sed intments; and reorganized center-province relations, 


Powering provincial assemblies to elect their own chief ministers. 


The amendment renamed the North-West Frontier Province to 
Khyber-Pakhtunkhwa, which means “Khyber side of the land of the 
Pakhtuns," in a nod to the region’s ethnic Pashtun majority. The so- 
called devolution under this amendment was no more than a farce 
through which the politicians passed on some important subjects to 
the provinces but in practice they remained with the federal 
government. Likewise, the Nineteenth and Twentieth amendments 
were also seen no more than self-serving legislations only to 
manipulate the electoral process to the advantage of the two major 
political parties. This issue later triggered a huge political crisis 
questioning the very legality of the 2013 elections. The crisis led to 
by-elections in some constituencies and the rigging charges continue 
to be made by some parties. 

The Twenty-first Amendment was adopted in the backdrop of 
the gruesome Peshawar tragedy as a response to the terrorist menace 
in the country. A 20-point National Plan of Action consisted of an 
emergency counter-terror strategy with the first two points involving 
the creation of military courts and execution of convicted terrorists 
whereas the remaining eighteen points pertained to the 
governmental policies and actions needed to win the war against 
terrorism. As a vigorous campaign to purge the society of extremism 
and obscurantism, the government was required to launch a well- 
coordinated, multi-dimensional counter-terror strategy involving a 
comprehensive and measured national policy based on political, 
economic, social, and humanitarian approach that focuses on the 
Toot causes of terrorism rather than its symptoms. 

Ironically, this Amendment was passed by an All Parties 
unie (APC) while the parliament stood bypassed. It was used 
mae rubberstamping the plan, which is nothing but an annotated 
hus meen governmental functions that successive governments 

to perform. The military courts have since been functional 
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and most of the convicted terrorist have been executed. B 

no sign yet of any action on the remaining eighteen Points tact ^ 

essence were normal responsibilities of a functiona] gove ich ip 
ment 


V. SALIENT FEATURES OF PAKISTAN’S CONSTITU ON 
NS 


The Constitution of Pakistan is the supreme law of Pax: 
While there have been several documents known as the Cons stan 
of Pakistan, the existing constitution, The Constitution " tution 
Republic of Pakistan, 1973, provides for a parliamentary System ic 
a President as head of state and popularly elected prime min: "ith 
head of government. Pakistan has a bicameral legislature as 
consists of the Senate (upper house) and the National that 
(lower house). Together with the President, the Senate and Nan 
Assembly make up a body called the Majlis-e-Shoora Geng 
Advisors) or Parliament. li of 


The Government of India Act, 1935 


Under Section 8 of the Indian Independence Act, 1947 
Government of India Act, 1935 became, with certain adaptations th 
working constitution of Pakistan. But the need of a Constitution to be 
framed by the elected representatives of the people, was all the More 
necessary for the free people of a sovereign state. Therefore, the first 
| Constituent Assembly was formed under the Inde 


pendence Act, 
1947 and was entrusted with two separate functions: 
* To frame a Constitution for the country. 


* To set as a Federal Legislative Assembly or Parliament 

until that Constitution came into effect. 

The powers and functions of the central legislature under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, were conferred on the Constituent 
Assembly. The Constituent Assembly could, however, amend the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947 or the Government of India Act, 
1935, and no Act of the British Parliament could be extended to 
Pakistan without legislation by the Constituent Assembly. The first 
Constituent Assembly originally consisted of 69 members; 


subsequently the number of members was increased to 79 (including 
44 from East Bengal). 


Objectives Resolution 


The first big step in the framing of a constitution for Pakistan 
was taken by the Constituent Assembly on March 12, 1949, when 
passed a resolution on the 'Aims and Objectives of the aree 
popularly known as the Objectives Resolution. It laid the foundati 
of the constitution and indicated the broad outline of its structure 
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resolution was moved by Liaquat Ali Khan, the first prime 
The ister of Pakistan. While moving the Resolution, he said: 
min 


"eir, I consider this to be a most important occasion in the life 
of this country, next in importance only to the achievement of 
independence, because by achieving independence we only won 
an opportunity of building up a country and its polity in 
accordance with our ideals. I would like to remind the house 
that the Father of the Nation, Quaid-e-Azam, gave expression 
of his feelings on this matter on many an occasion, and his 
views were endorsed by the nation in unmistakable terms, 
Pakistan was founded because the Muslims of this subcontinent 
wanted to build up their lives in accordance with the teachings 
and traditions of Islam, because they wanted to demonstrate to 
the world that Islam provides a panacea to the many diseases 
which have crept into the life of humanity today.” 


' 
` The resolution was debated for five days after which it was 
adopted on March 12, 1949. 


The 1956 Constitution 


After nine years of efforts, Pakistan was successful in framing a 
constitution in 1956. The Constituent Assembly adopted it on 29 
February 1956, and it was enforced on March 23, 1956, proclaiming 
Pakistan to be an Islamic republic. The Constitution was lengthy and 
detailed; it contained 234 Articles divided into 13 Parts and six 
Schedules. The Constitution of 1956 provided for federal system with 
the principle of parity between East Pakistan and West Pakistan. The 
Federal Legislature was to perform like the British Parliament. The 
Centre was invested with such powers as to take unilateral action in 
emergency and it could influence the provincial autonomy. 


The Constitution of 1956 provided for the parliamentary form 
of government, where real executive authority was vested in a 
cabinet, collectively responsible to the legislature. The cabinet was 
presided over by the prime minister. The Constitution declared that 
there would be only one house of parliament known as the National 
Assembly and equality between the two Wings (i.e. East Pakistan and 
West Pakistan) was maintained in it. The governor-general was 
replaced by a president, who was to be elected by the electoral college 
comprising of members of the National and Provincial assemblies. 


Familiar democratic rights and freedoms such as freedom of 
speech and expression, of assembly and association, of movement 
sand of profession were all provided in the Constitution, with the 
usual qualifications. With regards to civil rights, familiar rights such 
as rights of life, liberty and property were granted, again with the 
usual qualifications and safeguards. The judiciary was given power 
to enforce the fundamental rights and the courts were to decide if a 
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law was repugnant to any provisions of the funda 
per the Constitution, Ur 


m 1 
du and Bengali Were "S "ght. 
languages. 


Ma A, 
de Matin 
Islamic Provisions in the 1956 Constitution 

* The text of Objectives Resolution was tepe 
preamble of the Constitution of 1956 without a um 
change. "ny ajor 
r 

e The name Islamic Republic of Pakistan Was 
the state of Pakistan. selecte for 

e 


All citizens of Pakistan were granted free 
practice and propagate any religion anq the Profe. 
establish, maintain and manage religious instig,, Pt to 
* According to the directive Principles, steps = 
taken to enable the Muslims of Pakistan individ to 
collectively to order their lives in accordas 9 and 
principles in the Quran and Sunnah. @ wi 
* No law shall be enacted whi 
injunctions of Islam as laid d 
Sunnah and that existing laws shall be brought 4 
conformity with such injunctions. Whether a lw into 
repugnant to Islam or not, would be decided p pu 
National Assembly. y the 


* Only a Muslim could be 
President. 


Ch is Tepugnant 7 


qualified for election 4. 


Society on a truly Islamic 
basis. 


* Teaching of the Quran was to be made compulsory for 
Muslims. 


The purchase and sale of alcohol Was banned and 
prostitution was prohibited. 


No person should be compelled to pay any special tax, 
the proceeds of which were to be spent on the 
Propagation of any religion other than his own. 

The state should endeavour to strengthen the bonds of 
unity among Muslim countries. 


The 1962 Constitution 
President Gen. Ayub Khan appointed a Commission on 


- k. The 
February 17, 1960 to report on the future political d HUN. 
Commission was headed by the former Chief Justice o 
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ad Shahabuddin, and had ten other members, five each 
gast Pakistan and West Pakistan, composed of retired judges, 
from industrialists and landlords. The report of the Constitution 
lawyers ion was presented to President Ayub on May 6, 1961 and 
Co 4 examined by the President and his Cabinet. In January 
thorough Y net finally approved the text of the new constitution. It 
1962, aaae by President Ayub on March 1, 1962 and finally 
kae Un effect on June 8, 1962. 
an The Constitution contained 250 Articles divided intol2 Parts 
d three Schedules. As per the Constitution of 1962, Pakistan was 
P ed as 'Republic of Pakistan’. The word 'Islamic' was dropped 
aei constitution. The Constitution provided for a federal system 
s the principle of parity between East Pakistan and West 
alc Both the provinces would run their separate provincial 
overnments. The responsibilities and authority of the centre and the 
provinces were clearly listed in the constitution. The Central 
Legislature had one house known as the National Assembly. There 
were 156 members of the National Assembly. The equality between 
the two wings were maintained in it. 

The Constitution of 1962 provided for a presidential form of 
government, as opposed to the parliamentary form of government 
under the 1956 Constitution. The president, who must be a Muslim 
not less than 35 years of age and qualified for election as a member 
of the National Assembly was to be elected indirectly by an electoral 
college in accordance with the provisions outlined in the Constitution 
itself. The electoral college formed by not less than 80,000 Basic 
Democrats (BD), equally distributed between the two provinces. 


Under the Constitution of 1962, if the number of candidates for 
election to the office of president exceeds three, the speaker of the 
National Assembly was to convene a joint session of the members of 
the National and Provincial assemblies to select only three 
candidates for election, the remaining candidates then would not be 
eligible. This screening was not applicable to a person who was 
holding the office of the president, i.e. if the sitting president was 
also a candidate the number of candidates would be four. 

The term of the president was five years to act as Head of State 
as well as chief executive—solely responsible for country's 
administration. Governor and minister were appointed and removed 
by him. He was eligible to promulgate Ordinances and veto against 
legislated laws only over-rideable by two-thirds of the National 
Assembly. However, the president was not empowered to dissolve 
the Assembly except at the cost of his office also. 


De ER ———— 


* Pakistan Year Book, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, Islamabad, 1986. 
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There was no restriction of religion for a person hola: 
office of the speaker of the National Assembl Oldin 
) y. Secondly . 
president resigns from his office or vote of no-confidenc./ à; 
against him, then according to the Constitution the Speaker : 
act as the president till the election of new president. Und. 
special circumstances, a non-Muslim might get the chance b de 
acting president of Pakistan. © an 
The Constitution of 1962 provided for elections of the Ç 
and Provincial assemblies for a term of five years. The member 
1 1 Ts 
the assemblies were elected by the Basic Democrats. The Nat; r 
Assembly was exclusively empowered to legislate for the ey 
subjects. However, it could legislate on matters falling nd E 
provincial jurisdiction. The Assembly had to serve as a court in hs 
cases of impeachment, conviction or declaring the president = 
incapacitated: It could amend the Constitution, but with two-thirds 
majority. Urdu and Bengali were recognised as national languages, j 


Islamic Provisions of the 1962 Constitution 
The preamble of the Constitution of 1962 was based on the 


Objectives Resolution. 

The Constitution laid down simply that the state of 

Pakistan shall be a republic under the name of ‘Republic 

of Pakistan. The word 'Islamic' was dropped in this 

Constitution. But when the National Assembly met in 

June 1962, there was a demand that the word 'Islamic 

should be re-introduced. There was some justification for 

this demand. If Islamic provisions were to be maintained 
there was no reason why the republic should not be 
designated an Islamic republic. The first amendment 

(December 1962) therefore rectified this article. 

e According to the principles of policy, steps were to be 
taken to enable the Muslims of Pakistan individually and 
collectively, to order their lives in accordance with the 
fundamental principles and basic concepts of Islam, and 
should be provided with facilities whereby they may be 
enabled to understand the meaning of life according to 
those principles and concepts. 

e No law shall be enacted which is repugnant to the 
teachings and requirements of Islam as set out in the 
Quran and Sunnah and all existing laws shall be brought 
in conformity with the Quran and Sunnah. 


e Only a Muslim could be qualified for the election a5 
President. 
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Teaching of the Quran and Islamiyat to the Muslims of 
Pakistan was made compulsory. 
Proper organisation of zakat, wagf, and mosques was 


ensured. 
Practical steps were to be taken to eradicate what were 
: seen as social evils by Islam, such as the use of alcohol, 


gambling, etc. 
A novel Islamic provision in the 1962 Constitution had 
introduced an 'Advisory Council of Islamic Ideology' to be 
appointed by the President. The functions of the Council 
was to make recommendations to the government as to 
means which would enable and encourage the Muslims of 
Pakistan to order their lives in accordance with the 
principles and concepts of Islam and to examine all laws 
in force with a view to bring them into conformity with 
the teachings and requirements of Islam as set out in the 
Quran and Sunnah. 
e There shall be an organisation to be known as Islamic 
Research Institute, which shall be established by the 
President. The function of the Institute was to undertake 
Research and Instruction in Islam for the purpose of 
assisting in the reconstruction of Muslim society on a truly 
Islamic basis. 
e The state should endeavour to strengthen the bonds of 
unity among Muslim countries. 


The 1973 Constitution 


After assuming power, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto invited the leaders 
of the parliamentary parties to meet him on October 17, 1972, which 
resulted in an agreement known as the ‘Constitutional Accord’, after 
an intensive discussion. As per consultations floated by PPP, the 
National Assembly of Pakistan appointed a 25-member committee 
on April 17, 1972, to prepare a draft of the permanent Constitution of 
Pakistan. Mahmud Ali Kasuri was the elected chairman of the 
Committee, 


TP. October 20, 1972, the draft bill for the Constitution of 
Poenis Was signed by leaders of all parliamentary groups in the 
Peres ria A bill to provide a constitution for the Islamic 
1973, s of Pakistan was introduced in the Assembly on February 2, 
iian recien passed the bill unanimously on April 19, 1973 
The mes y the President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto on April 12, 1973. 
y, Bhutto 2s came into effect from August 14, 1973. On the same 

i ook over as the prime minister and y Fazal Elahi 

as the president of Pakistan. 
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V NAR. 


This constitution represented a compromise Conse 
three issues: the role of Islam; the sharing of power — 
federal government and the provinces and the div Sen 
responsibilities between the president and the prime minis i Sion 
greatly strengthened position for the latter. The C U With 
provided for federal system. The Federal Legislature is e iur á 
like the British Parliament. In order to allay fears of Ther 
concerning domination of the Centre, the constitution "ur ince. 
bicameral legislature with a Senate (the upper house) Shed a 
equal provincial representation, and a National Assembly (a dine 
house), allocating seats according to population. US owg 

Islam was declared as the state religion. The Canen 
named Pakistan as the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Only a pation 
could become the President or the Prime Minister of pij. in 
law repugnant to Islam shall be enacted and the Present lay an. No 
also be Islamized. The president must be a Muslim not less NS shay 
years of age, elected by members of Parliament and an 45 
asemblies. He is to hold office for a term of five years. Ter 
could be removed by the resolution of parliament of not je. den 
two-thirds of the total membership. The president Could ; 
ordinances when the Parliament is not in session. The presidents 
the power of granting pardon and the right to be kept innert 
the Prime Minister on all matters of internal and foreign poris. ^ 


could formulate and regulate the policy in the Part II of the 
Legislative List. In case of complaint of interference in water supply 
by any province the Council would look into the complaint. 


Another major innovation in the Constitution of 1973 was the 
establishment of a National Finance Commission (NFC) consisting 
of the Federal and Provincial finance ministers and other members 
to advise on distribution of revenues between the federation and 
the provinces. 


The Principles of Policy include Islamic way of life, promo? 
of local government institutions, full participation of vn 
national life, protection of minorities, promotion of x 
economic well-being of the people, and strengthening = Under 
with the Muslim world and to work for international peace: 
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Constitution, fundamental rights include security of person, 
the 1973 oa to arrest and detention, prohibition of slavery and 
safeguards v freedom of movement, freedom of association, 
forced la is —-— freedom to profess religion and safeguards to 
freedom P Stations: non-discrimination in respect of access to 
religious ces and in service, preservation of languages, script and 
ublic Ph e judiciary enjoys full supremacy over the other organs of 
e Urdu is the national language. 
the The 1973 Constitution has been amended 21 times. It is now a 
‘torent document altogether with each ruler or government 
e to amend it to suit to their own vested political interests. 
a bain are being made not for the good of the people but for 
E the rulers and legislators themselves. 


Islamic Provisions of 1973 Constitution 


e The name ‘Islamic Republic of Pakistan' is selected for the 
state of Pakistan. 


e Islam is declared as the state religion of Pakistan. 


| e Steps shall be taken to enable the Muslims of Pakistan, 

[ individually or collectively, to order their lives in 
accordance with the fundamental principles and basic 
concepts of Islam. 


| e Steps shall be taken to make the teaching of the Quran and 

Islamiyat compulsory, to encourage and facilitate the 

| learning of Arabic language and to secure correct and exact 
printing and publishing of the Quran. 

e Proper organisation of zakat, wagf and mosques is ensured. 


e The state shall prevent prostitution, gambling and 
consumption of alcohol, printing, publication, circulation 
and display of obscene literature and advertisements. 


| * Only a Muslim could be qualified for election as president 

(male or female) and prime minister (male or female). No 
| restriction as to religion or gender on any other post, up to 
| and including provincial governor and chief minister. 


* All existing laws shall be brought in conformity with the 
| injunctions of Islam as laid down in the Quran and Sunnah 
| and no law shall be enacted which is repugnant to such 
i injunctions. 

A Council of Islamic Ideology shall be constituted referred 
to as the Islamic Council. The functions of the Islamic 
Council shall be to make recommendations to Parliament 
and the Provincial Assemblies about the ways and means of 


— 
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enabling and encouraging the Muslims of the Pakist 
order their lives in accordance with the Principles of lites to 


* The President or the Governor of a province may, or it 
fifths of its total membership so requires, a H Nine two. 
Provincial Assembly shall, refer to the Islamic Ç om, a 
advice on any question as to whether a proposed law * for 
not repugnant to the injunctions of Islam. or 


e For the first time, the Constitution of Pakis 
definition of a Muslim which states: 'Musliny " 
person who believes in the Unity and Oneness of Alla) à 
the absolute and unqualified finality of the Propheth.,, ; '" 
the Islamic prophet, Muhammad, and does not Willies 
or recognise as a prophet or religious reformer, any e in, 
who claimed or claims to be a prophet, in any Person 


ones Sense of th 
word or of any description whatsoever, after Muhammaq e 
e The state shall endeavor to strengthen the bo | 


among Muslim countries. 


e The Second Amendment with effect from September 4 
1974 of the 1973 Constitution declared for the first time ni 
Ahmadiyya (Qadianis) or the  Lahori Ahmadi e 
Movement as non-Muslims, and their leader, Mitza 
Ghulam Ahmad, who had styled himself as a so-calcy 
prophet of Islam, as a fraudster and imposter nabi, 


Comparison with Previous Constitutions 


With regard to provincial rights the 1973 constitution was in 
fact the most centralized of Pakistan's various constitutions. The 
Government of India Act of 1935, which Pakistan adopted as its first 
working constitution, granted the federal government 96 items of 
power. The 1956 constitution reduced that number to 49, and this 


was retained in the 1962 constitution. In 1973, however, it was 
enlarged to 114. 


nds of Unity 


VI. POLITICAL HISTORY OF PAKISTAN 
Challenges of State and Governance 


On its independence, Pakistan was governed by the 
Government of India Act, 1935 as amended by the authority of the 
India Independence Act, 1947. The amended act provided at the 
center for a governor-general (as successor to the British viceroy) : 
head of state and for a Constituent Assembly with two «opm 
functions - to prepare a constitution and to be a federal legis "- 
until the constitution came into effect. The country's pent 
was thus associated with a British-inherited parliamentary $y* 
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. «ag a strong central government as well as governments in 

con ral provinces that also gave it a federal form. 
im outset, however, this structure of governor-general and 
A n legislature took on singular characteristics tailored to 
liamen iy prestige, and unique position occupied by Quaid-e- 
the gem uhammad Ali Jinnah (1947-48), Pakistan's first governor- 
doubt, on Pakistan's independence, the Quaid was the 
rity, the founder of the state, father of the nation and 
chief political leader. As head of the All-India Muslim League, in 
a he had mobilized the political effort that in just seven years 


won Pakistan's independence. 
Quaid-e-Azam’s ultimate authority came not from military 
power, not from the support of the bureaucracy, and not from 
nstitutional prerogatives but from the political support of the 
i ple. In those circumstances, Jinnah chose to unite in himself the 
Ee of head of state and the power of chief executive. In 
addition to his position as governor-general, he was also elected 
resident of the Constituent Assembly. For the office of governor- 
eral to be held by an active party politician who continued as 
political leader was an innovation. Initially, the arrangement may 
have seemed necessary to preserve national unity after 
independence and to facilitate the work of the new government. 

But to uphold the democratic tradition, Quaid-e-Azam did not 
keep the leadership of the ruling Muslim League and resigned from 
its presidentship on December 17, 1947. The League elected 
Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman as its president. When the Quaid passed 
away, the Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan (1947-51), and the cabinet 
assumed increased power, in more traditional roles, and Khawaja 
Nazimuddin, as the new governor-general, became a more traditional, 
nonpolitical head of state. Liaquat, however, found it difficult to 
establish his political authority. Whether the transfer of effective 
power to Liaquat while Jinnah was still alive might have created a 
precedent for future political stability in Pakistan is a moot point. 


Political Instability 


Liaquat Ali Khan's assassination, in October 1951, was the 
catalyst for a series of constitutional and political crises. Governor- 
General Khawaja Nazimuddin became the prime minister and the 
then Finance Minister Ghulam Muhammad took over as governor- 
ci Bereaved of its two founding leaders within a short span of 
— Muslim League began to disintegrate. Within less than two 
da “i changed our prime minister and Muhammad Ali Bogra 
called b "ratis. as Pakistan's Ambassador in Washington was 

ack to become the new prime minister. By 1953, dissensions 


li... —— 


eral. No 
supreme autho 
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within the League had led to the formation of sever. 


E 


political parties. Pakistan was raked by riots and famine dfe 
The so-called parliament had become an arena 


Of vi. 
agree... e 


of a constitution. This impasse prompted Governor Geng, Machin 


constitution which the Assembly was about to adopt» ° &s 

The President of the Constituent Assembly w.. 
Tamizuddin, appealed to the Chief Court of Sindh to restra -> 
new Council of Ministers from implementing the dissolution -— 
determine the validity of the appointment of the new Council uns. 
Section 223-A of the constitution. In response, members of the n 
Council of Ministers appealed to the court saying that it haz. 
jurisdiction to approve the request of the president to overtum the 
dissolution and appointments. They argued that Section 223-4 of the 
constitution had never been validly enacted into the Constitution 
because it was never approved of by the governor-generaj ud 
therefore anything submitted under it was invalid. The Chief Court 
of Sindh ruled in favour of President Tamizuddin and held that the 
Governor-General's approval was not needed when the Constituent 
Assembly was acting only as a Constituent Assembly and not as the 
Federal Legislature.* 

The Federation of Pakistan and the new Council of Ministers 
then appealed to the Federal Court. The appeal was heard in March 
1955 (Federation of Pakistan v Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan). In the appeal 
hearing under Chief Justice Muhammad Munir, the Court decided 
that the Constituent Assembly functioned as the ‘Legislature of the 
Domain’ and that the governor-general's assent was necessary for all 
legislation to become law. Therefore, the Chief Court of Sindh had 
no jurisdiction to overturn the governor-general's dissolution and it 
was held as valid. However, the ground of which the Court found in 
favour of the Federation of Pakistan called into question the validity 
of all legislation passed by the Assembly, not to mention the 
unconstitutionality of the Assembly itself since 1950. 


15 vade Wolf 
» Constitutional Legitimacy: A Study of the Doctrine of Necessity, Leslie V 
g, 1955, PLP 


Phillips (1979). 
2 Judgment and Order of the Chief Court of Sind at Karachi, February 
1955 Sind 
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roblem, the governor-general invoked 
qo solve to retrospectively validate the Acts of the 
ower An appeal was filed against the governor- 

ency powers and the chief justice had to 
ral lity of invoking the Emergency Powers 
m. e the cons rnor-general could give his assent to legislation 
de whether the BO Supreme Court of Pakistan under Justice 
proactive » ies upheld the action of the governor-general, 
Mohammad he had the power to disband the Constituent Assembly 
arguing that lation it passed. This preeminence of the governor- 
d velo -— legislature has been referred to as the viceregal 
genera Que akistan's politics. In the first national elections in May 
tradition 4 a system of indirect voting) the Muslim League was 


5 (hel 
hà defeated. "RUNE 
The revived Constituent Assembly promulgated Pakistan's 


et indigenous constitution on March 23, 1956 and reconstituted 
inn m national legislature under the constitution it adopted. 
itself as became an Islamic republic. It provided for a parliamentary 
eee overnment with a president elected by the members of the 
ar Assembly and the two provincial assemblies of East 
pem and West Pakistan and a cabinet of ministers headed by a 
prime minister appointed by the president. Each province was 
effectively administered by a governor assisted by a small team of 
ministers. This constitution remained operative for about two-and-a- 
half years. 

The late 50s and early ‘60s when this arrangement was in place 
was perhaps the best period of our history, a period during which 
the people of this country lived in peace and relative prosperity with 
nominal unemployment. 


The political situation in the country however remained 
unstable with governments changing one after ihe other. We had 
in prime ministers in quick succession: Muhammad Ali Bogra 
des 1953-August 1955) followed by Chaudhary Muhammad Ali 

eben. September 1956) Hussain Shaheed Suhrawardi 

1957-Dece id epe uad 1957), Ibrahim Ismail Chundrigar (October 

October 1958), beri and Malik Feroz Khan Noon (December 1957- 

Mis (1956.58 nabated political instability led President Iskander 

gislative Asse Ys the support of the army to disband the 
mbly on October 7, 1958, and declare martial law. 


Th 
€ Ayub Era (1958-1969) 


titutiona 


-M 
ohammad Ayub Khan, Pakistan's first indigenous army 
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commander in duet assasted Mirza im abeogatug the constituti. 
IS5e amd TEN Iu the politicians he believed Were brin A 
Pakistan to the point of collapse. Ayub Khan, as Mirzas chief gS 
law administrator, then staged another coup 20 days late,- ` 
October 27. 1958, forced Mirza out of power, and assumed * 
presidency, to the relief af large segnients of the population gins ^ 
the politicians’ continued machinations, The Army seized powers. 
the martial law regime of Muhammad Ayub Khan bannai- = 
political parties. This was the end of the old Muslim League. p` 
with the abrogation of the constitution and declaration of man. 
law, no change was made in the federal setup which continue, 2 
Gen. Yahya Khan s take-over in 1969. 

Ayub Khan combined the offices of president and Prime 
minister. becoming both the head of state and government He 
created a cabinet of technocrats, diplomats and military offi... 
These included Air Marshal Asghar Khan and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
the future prime minister. In contrast with future military rulers 
Gen. Zia-u-Haq and Gen. Pervez Musharraf, Ayub Khan did not seek 
to hold the posts of president and army chief simultaneously. He 
appointed Gen. Muhammad Musa as the new commander-in-chief. 

Gen. Ayub obtained judicial validation of his move when the 
Supreme Court of Pakistan validated and legalized his take-over 
under the “doctrine of necessity". Ayub Khan relied heavily on the 
country’s civilian bureaucrats, who formed the majority of his 

His system of Basic Democracies was introduced as a form of 
local government at the grass roots. It consisted of an interlocking 
multi-tiered pyramidal hierarchy of elected councils from the village 
to the provincial levels. The lowest but most important tier was 
composed of union councils, one each for groups of villages having 
an approximate population of 10,000. The members of these union 
councils were called Basic Democrats. The union councils were 
responsible for local government, including agricultural and 
community development, maintaining law and order through rural 
police, and trying minor cases in conciliation courts. In 1960, the 
Basic Democrats were asked to endorse Ayub Khan's presidency and 
to give him a mandate to frame a new constitution. 

Ayub's constitution, promulgated in 1962, ended martial law, 
established a presidential form of government with a weak 
legislature (now called the National Assembly) and gave the 
president augmented executive, legislative, and financial powers. 
Adult franchise was limited to the election of Basic Democrats, who 
constituted an electoral college for the president and members of the 
National and provincial assemblies. Ayub Khan remained in power 
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pa decade until the growing political and economic 
E 


[ot ali d the people to come oul on the streets against his rule. 


jacontent le 
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ghelkh Mujib's Six Polnty 
| During the rule of Ayub Khan, Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rehman came 
h his Six-Point? formula that was to lead to the severance 
ut We kistan from the state of Pakistan through India's brutal 
" intervention, It was at à news conference in Lahore on 
T 5, 1966 that Sheikh Mujib announced his Six Points: 
-— The Constitution should provide for a Federation of 
Pakistan in the true sense on the basis of the Lahore 
Resolution and for a parliamentary form of government 
based on the supremacy of a directly elected legislature on 
the basis of universal adult franchise. 


2. The Federal Government shall deal with only two 
subjects; Defence and Foreign Affairs. All residuary 
subjects will be vested in the federating states. 


3, There should be either two separate, freely convertible 
currencies for the two Wings, or one currency with two 
separate reserve banks to prevent inter-Wing flight of capital. 

4. The power of taxation and revenue collection shall be 
vested in the federating units. The Federal Government 
will receive a share to meet its financial obligations. 


5. Economic disparities between the two Wings shall disappear 
through a series of economic, fiscal, and legal reforms. 


6. A militia or paramilitary force must be created in East 
Pakistan, which at present has no defense of it own. 


Gen. Yahya Khan Interregnum (1969-1971) 


A popular agitation compelled Ayub Khan to resign in March 
1969 and hand over power to the commander-in-chief of the army, 
Gen. Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan (1969-71) who became 
president and chief martial law administrator. Although Yahya 
Khan established a semi-military state, he introduced changes 
including abolition of One Unit in West Pakistan that led to the 
return of parliamentary democracy. Since the late '50s and during 
the early ‘60s when this arrangement was in place, the people of 
Pakistan lived in peace and relative prosperity with nominal 
unemployment. 
Despite political instability and frequent governmental 
865, this perhaps was the best period of our history. The radical 
that Gen. Yahya Khan brought into effect ultimately 


t 
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resulted in the break up of the country. He held the country’s p; 
‘free and fair' elections in December 1970 on adult-franchise de irst 
elect the country's democratic parliament. The results of these tls 
elections, which again brought the politicians to the fore le P. 
disastrous consequences for Pakistan. Gen. Yahya had accepted po 
demand of East Pakistan for representation in the new assemb| 
the basis of population. 

As a result, Bengali leader Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's T 
League won all but two of the 162 seats allotted East Pakistan Fie 
the 300 directly elected seats in the assembly (13 indirectly elect : 
women were added), and Mujib wanted considerable region - 
autonomy for East Pakistan as per his Six Points. Zulfikar Ali Eon. 
and his Pakistan People's Party (PPP) emerged as the politica] Victor: 
in West Pakistan in the 1970 elections. Politically, the country Ps 
polarized. The popular verdict given in those free and fair elections 
was rejected by the political leaders in West Pakistan. Negotiations 
to form a coalition government broke down. 


Through his controversial Six Points, Mujib demande 
regional autonomy for East Pakistan. Bhutto's refusal to participate 
in the discussions to frame a new constitution led to the continuation 
of martial law and the eventual political and military crisis turning 
into a civil war. Instead of exploring political remedies to the crisis, 
the politicians in West Pakistan not only encouraged but went along 
a military solution. A political crisis that should have been addressed 
politically culminated into a military debacle. India exploited the 
situation and intervened militarily in East Pakistan bringing about 
the breakup of the country, the worst that could happen to any 
country in the world in contemporary history. 


The 1971 Tragedy and Bhutto Era (1971-1977) 


The real Pakistan disappeared with its tragic dismemberment. 

On December 16, 1971, East Pakistan proclaimed itself as an 
independent state of Bangladesh. With Pakistan's military in 
disarray, Gen. Yahya resigned, and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto (1971-1977) 
as the elected majority leader was appointed president and civilian 
chief martial law administrator of a truncated Pakistan. Bhutto 
moved decisively to restore national confidence lifting martial law 
within months. 

After an interim constitution granting him broad powers as 
president, a new constitution was adopted by consensus in April | 
1973 that came into effect on August 14 of that year. Bhutto stepped — | 
down as president and became prime minister. Domestically, Bhutto 
pursued a populist agenda and nationalized the country's banks, 
schools and colleges and major industries. The whole systemic — 
perversity had to be reversed at a cost still being paid by the nation: | 

| 
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4» continuing his populist and socialist rhetoric, he increasingly 
while "^ kistan's urban industrialists and rural landlords. Over time 
relied on ni stagnated as a result of the dislocation and uncertainty 
abore Bhutto's frequently changing economic policies. 

P Earlier in 1972, Bhutto was able to negotiate the Simla 

ent with India's Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, who had 
» M trumental in dismembering the country through a military 
- on and managed to secure the release of 93,000 Pakistani 
s said India's custody. Bhutto had the opportunity to resolve 
"e of Pakistan's political problems. Though he put the country on 
wd ocratic path, he lost this opportunity because of series of 
: E against the political opposition that made it appear he was 
dios to establish a one-party state. In a final step, he suddenly 
nd national elections in March 1977, hoping to catch the 
opposition unprepared and give his party total control of the 
National Assembly. 

When Bhutto proclaimed his own victory in the March 1977 
national elections, the opposition Pakistan National Alliance (PNA) 
denounced the results as fraudulent and launched mass disturbances 
demanding fresh elections. Bhutto resisted and later arrested the 
PNA leadership. He called in the army to restore law and order. As 
the crisis thickened, Bhutto himself was ousted by the military, 
which again took control of the country. 


Gen. Zia-ul-Haq Era (1977-1988) 


Chief of the Army Staff Gen. Zia-ul-Haq became chief martial 
law administrator in July 1977 and president in September 1978. He 
suspended the constitution with the stated objective of creating an 
environment in which new elections could be held. Subsequently, 
Bhutto, as his primary opponent, was tried and sentenced to death in 
1978 on the charge of conspiring to murder a political opponent. The 
Supreme Court upheld the sentence, and Bhutto was hanged in 
April 1979. It has subsequently been described as a judicial murder. 
Gen. Zia-ul-Haq cancelled the promised elections and kept the 
country under martial law until 1985. 

During this time, Zia pressed the policy that Pakistan's survival 
and progress were dependent on building an Islamic state. A 
number of measures were taken to implement this policy, including 
the introduction of a Federal Shariat Court. A referendum held in 
1984 confirmed Zia's policy of Islamization. In this referendum, a 


98% ‘yes’ vote was taken also as a vote for Zia to remain in office for 
another five years, 


Li 1985, elections were held for both the national and the 
^ a incial assemblies, an amended version of the 1973 constitution 
reinstated and martial law was lifted. Zia remained president, 
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and the amended constitution, including the cont; 
Amendment passed by the National Assembly in Novemb zig 

gave predominant political authority to the Presid Cr 15; 
president could appoint and dismiss the prime ministe a ; 
provincial governors and could dissolve both the National and 
provincial assemblies. 


A significant feature of the 1973 constitution as amen, 
1985 was that the Objectives Resolution, adopted by th ed ;, 
Constituent Assembly in 1949 and made a preamble to the fir i 
1962, and 1973 constitutions, was incorporated as a substanti, 1956 
(Article 2- A) of this restored constitution. Political parties ius Part 
allowed to participate in the 1985 elections, and the Ppp » Not 
Benazir Bhutto boycotted them. After the elections, Zia Dk 
Mohammad Khan Junejo as his prime minister. ed 

The Zia-Junejo period lasted three years until Zia dismis 
Junejo and dissolved the National Assembly and the four provincia 
assemblies. Zia cited incompetence, corruption, and failure to furthe 
the Islamization process as reasons for his actions. : 


But there were differences on policy issues, especially 
Afghanistan that brought Junejo's fall. Zia also announced that new 
elections would be held. But on August 17, 1988, a plane carrying 
President Zia, American Ambassador Arnold Raphael, US Brig. Gen. 
Herbert Wassom, and 28 Pakistani military officers crashed on à 
return flight from a military equipment trial near Bahawalpur, 
killing all on board. Zia's sudden death left Pakistan without a 
president, prime minister, or national or provincial assemblies. 


Political Carousel (1988-1999) 


In accordance with the Constitution, Ghulam Ishaq Khan, the 
Chairman of the Senate became acting president. Elections were held 
on party basis bringing in power a PPP-led eight-party coalition 
government with Benazir Bhutto as the prime minister. Senate 
Chairman Ghulam Ishaq Khan was subsequently elected president. 


As expected, it was a weak, tenuously coalesced government 
under pressure from an establishment-prompted and funded 
opposition. It faced challenges of differing interpretations of 
constitutional authority, questions over the powers of the central 
government relative to those of the provinces, and the antagonistic 
relationship between the federal government and opposition 
governments in Punjab and Balochistan which seriously impeded 
social and economic reform programs. Ethnic conflict, primarily 1n 
MQM-dominated parts of Sindh, exacerbated these problems. A 
fragmentation in the governing coalition and the saan = 
reluctance to support an apparently ineffectual and corrup 
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vernment were accompanied by a significant de 
and order: 1990, Presid 
In August , President Ghulam Ish iH 
powers under the Eighth Amendment to the orig dim - 
- Bhutto government and dissolved the National and r or 
blies. Subsequently, questions were raised on the Rare 
Pilitary intelligence agencies in political destabilization a 
elections in October 1990 confirmed the political ascendancy of th 
pr. But differences. soon developed within IJI's constituent arti = 
with the largest religious party, Jamaat-i-Islami gn, didon n 
alliance. The MOM which had entered into coalition with the n is 
contain PPP influence also started having problems with th ir 
coalition status. In April 1993, President Ghulam Ishaq Khan, a à 3 
using his powers under 58(2)(b) and citing "maladutinistration 
corruption, and nepotism" and espousal of Political violence, 
dismissed the Nawaz Sharif government. 


In the following month, however, the Supreme Court of 
Pakistan reinstated the National Assembly and the Nawaz Sharif 
government. In the intervening interim period from April 18, 1993 to 
May 26, 1993, Mir Balakh Sher Mazari acted as a caretaker prime 
minister. Continued tensions between the prime minister and 
president resulted in governmental gridlock and the chief of army 
staff had to intervene to broker an arrangement under which both 
the president and the prime minister resigned their offices in July 
1993. An interim government, headed by Moeen Qureshi (July 18, 
1993-October 19, 1993) was established which held National and 
provincial assembly elections in October 1993. In those elections, the 
PPP won a plurality of seats in the National Assembly, and Ms. 
Benazir Bhutto (1993-1996) once again took over as the prime 
minister at the head of a fragile coalition. 


In those difficult times, the election of Prime Minister Bhutto's 
close associate, Farooq Leghari, as president in November 1993 gave 
her a stronger power base. But in November 1996, President Farooq 
Leghari dismissed the Bhutto government invoking the same 
notorious Eighth Amendment charging it with corruption, 
mismanagement of the economy, and implication in extrajudicial 
killings in Karachi. Elections in February 1997 resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the PML-N with Nawaz Sharif (1997-99) 
becoming the prime minister for his second term. In March 1997, 
Nawaz Sharif amended the Constitution, stripping the President of 
the power to dismiss the government and making his power to 
appoint military service chiefs and provincial governors contingent 
on the "advice" of the prime minister. 

Another amendment prohibited elected members from “floor 

" or voting against party positions. The Sharif government 


terioration in law 
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; ith the judiciary 

, ted dispute witht J y, culmina, 

aiso engaged : * ihe Supreme Court by ruling party loy; ^ 
i tormin ang 
- e" í of the chief justice and iis ui dan mi Legha, 
r 1997. À close " P "€ Minista, 
pei A Oia ee re 
z ne, 

side d and critics of the regime. Similarly, the govern " 
ticians ticism and ordered the arrest ang beatin. 
8 


lists . ^ 


the resignation of President 


of prominent ces second tenure witnessed some momento, 

NIMES th on external and domestic fronts. A one-day, O 's 
developments diriger in Islamabad on March 23, 1997 to a 
garment” Pakistan on completion of its 50 years d 

ence. On this occasion, the Summit adopted the Islamab, d 

Declaration, Special Declaration on Jammu and Kashmir, Speci, 
Declaration on Palestine and Pakistan's Golden Jubilee Declaration, 
The unanimous adoption of the Summit declarations was a tribute , i 
Pakistan's leadership role in the Islamic world and marked Solidarity 
of the Ummah with the people and government of Pakistan. It als, 
reaffirmed support for the fundamental rights of the people of 
Kashmir, including their right to self-determination. 

For the author, it was a matter of great personal satisfaction 
that within weeks after assuming the office of foreign Secretary, a 
major event of this scale and importance had been organized with 
singular success. It was also during this tenure of Nawaz Sharif that 
despite intense international pressure not to respond to India’s tests 
in kind, Pakistan exploded five nuclear devices on May 28 and 
followed that up with one more on May 30. Pakistan’s tests were an 
act of self-defence; they established our minimum credible 
deterrence and in fact restored the regional strategic balance serving 
the larger interest of peace and stability in South Asia. No doubt, it 
was a difficult but inevitable decision. We were offered monetary 
packages but no price was sufficient for the country’s security and 
survival as an independent state. 


In reaching that decision, the country’s elected civilian 
leadership withstood all pressures and inducements and did not 
trade off Pakistan's security interests for any monetary package. The 
other important foreign policy achievement of Nawaz Sharif 
government during his second term was the restoration of dialogue 
with India through a process familiarly known as Composite 
Dialogue on the basis of Islamabad Agreement of June 23, 1997. This 
was the first time in their 50-year history that India and Pakistan had 
agreed formally in black and white on pursuing an integrated and 
structured dialogue with an eight-item agenda and a struc 
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im to address their outstanding issues, includ 
nis 


m mir issue. 
and ger the author as the then foreign secretary negotiated thi 
m his Indian counterpart and Paved the Way for the 
process Lahore Summit in February 1999 between Prime Pakistan's 
pistore Nawaz Sharif and India’s Prime Minister Ata] Bihari Vajpaee 
dt India-Pakistan ‘Composite Dialogue’ dialogue wae 
ted in 1999 when the two countries faced the Kargil Crisis, 
inter problems were also aggravated by the Kargil crisis for 
pont aie Sharif attempted to replace Chief of Army Staff Gen 
which "Musharraf on October 12, 1999 with the then Directo; 
jene | of the Inter-Service Intelligence Directorate, Lt. Gen 
me Gen. Musharraf was out of the country at the time, but it 
s preparations were already in place to respond to any such 
move by the civilian government with a military coup. After a hijack 
‘arama’ while Gen. Musharraf was in air on his return flight from 
Colombo, the elected prime minister was overthrown and taken into 
custody to be later tried on cooked up charges and sent into forced exile. 


The 1990s were thus a period of governmental changes in rapid 
succession with the president exercising his arbitrarily acquired 
authority under Article 58(2)(b), first dismissing the Benazir 
government in 1990, then her elected successor Nawaz Sharif’s 
government in 1993, again removing the second Benazir government 
in 1996, and finally Nawaz Sharif who had been elected as the prime 


minister in 1997 was overthrown by the then army chief Gen. Pervez 
Musharraf (October 1999-August 2008). 


Gen. Musharraf Era (1999-2008) 


Following the October 12, 1999 mili 
ouster of the government of Prime 
military-led government stated its intention to restructure the 
political and electoral systems. On October 14, 1999, Gen. Pervez 
Musharraf declared a state of emergency and issued the Provisional 
Constitutional Order (PCO), which suspended the federal and 
Provincial assemblies, held the Constitution in abeyance, and 
designated Musharraf as Chief Executive. Musharraf appointed a 
ivilian cabinet, an eight-member civil-military National Security 
Council and a National Reconstruction Bureau to formulate 
structural reforms 


ing the Jammy 


tary coup and subsequent 
Minister Nawaz Sharif, the 


: October 1999 coup and granted Musharraf executive 
l er legislative authority for three years from the coup date. On June 

M: 2001, just Weeks before his visit to India for the Agra Summit, 
after the ; named himself and was sworn as president of the country 


t elected head of state, Rafiq Tarar was asked to 


| 

| ., On May 12, 2000, Supreme Court of Pakistan unanimously 
| Validated the 

| 

| 
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n. After the World Trade Center and the p, 
ember 11, 2001, Musharraf pledged d apo, 
United States in the war on terra Pla 
shutting down terrorist training camps Which 
cracking down on extremist saan wit ln 


for the Taliban regime in Afghanistan, $ ang 
eld on April 30, 2002, Musharraf's pre 


p Sideng 


‘voluntarily’ resig 
were attacked on Sept 
cooperation with the 
included locating and 
Pakistan's borders, 

withdrawing support 


In a referendum h 
was extended by five more years. This period is also known fo, , 
e 


beginning of Pakistan's post-9/11 alliance with the USA, In 
blinking of an eye, Pakistan became a battleground of the USA the 
on terror, and is paying a heavy price in terms of human War 
material losses. Meanwhile, the “transfer” from military to ihn 
rule came with ‘engineered’ parliamentary elections in N van 
2002, and the appointment of a civilian prime minister, y. 
Zafarullah Khan Jamali In Punjab and Sindh, PML-Q jog 
governments were established whereas in NWFP and Balochistan " 
reaction to 9/11, the JUI (F-led Muttahida Majlis-i-Amal (MM " 

war ) 
won majority and formed governments. 

Having previously promised to give up his army post an d 
become a civilian president, Gen. Musharraf announced in late 2094 
that he would retain his military uniform. 

Within two years, Musharraf felt Jamali was not delivering and 
‘accepted’ his resignation to be replaced first by his close ‘colleague’ 
the PML(Q) leader, Chaudhry Shujaat Hussain a short stint (June 
2004-August 2004) as prime minister and then by his finance 
minister Shaukat Aziz (2004-2007) as the country's 15th prime 
minister, and got him elected from two constituencies, Tharparkar 
and Attock where the people did not even have an idea who Shaukat 
Aziz was. It was all Musharraf's magic wand that worked. 

Musharraf also managed to have the Seventeenth Amendment 
passed giving him powers to dissolve the National Assembly with 
Supreme Court's approval as he had already done in his own case. 
In anticipation of his re-election as president, Gen. Musharraf again 
needed Supreme Court's blessing. When he found the Chief Justice 
Iftikhar Muhammad Chaudhry inimical to his ambitions, he tried to 
illegally dismiss the chief justice on March 7, 2007 through a mala fide 
reference against him, which sparked a severe reaction from the 
lawyers’ community, the media and Pakistan's civil society at large 
Musharraf's reference against the chief justice was overturned by the 
Supreme Court. 

This was followed by the May 12 carnage in Karachi and an 
‘open war” against the media and civil society. Also, as part â 


foreign power-brokered deal, Gen. Musharraf promulgated the 


notorious National Reconciliation Ordinance (NRO) on October i 
ty" to a 


2007 which was meant to provide selective "amnes 
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Jy motivate d" corruption charges pertaining to the period 
M" Jitica 
p? 


gary 1986 to October 12, 1999, in the name of "national 
from vm tion." On October 6, 2007, Musharraf went ahead with his 
recon onte oversial “re-election as president while still in uniform 
hi ghly c chief from the outgoing assemblies that had elected him for 
term and were completing their own term. 


eanwhile, Ms.Benazir Bhutto who had been in exile since the 
oos took advantage of the rising anti-Musharraf public sentiment 
jate turned to Pakistan on October 18, 2007. Musharraf who 
and Te tly had agreed on a compromise with Ms. Benazir Bhutto 
ap aie nt her to return as lond as the crisis was conning. On 
didnt ber 3, 2007, he imposed emergency in the country in which 
— chief, not only suspended the country’s constitution, 
e, a igating a Provisional Constitutional Order (PCO) but also 
a: lly removed those judges of the superior courts who refused to 
e fresh oath under his PCO. A democrat to the core, Ms. Benazir 
: ait realised democracy will not return through dubious deals, 
and joined the people in their struggle against Musharraf's 
November 3 assault on the constitution and judiciary. 


Addressing the rally at Liaquat Bagh on December 27, 2007, 
Benazir Bhutto told her supporters: 


"I put my life in danger and came here because I feel this 
country is in danger. People are worried. We will bring the 
country out of this crisis.” She also alluded to the dangers she 
faced, as she had been doing ever since she returned to 
Pakistan. Within minutes after she left the rally, she was 
targeted and killed under most tragic and bewildering 
circumstances. No one knows who killed her and why? The 
murder still remains uninvestigated. 


as 
pis last 


Gen. Musharraf relinquished his army chief post on November 
28, 2007. On December 15, 2007, the emergency was lifted but 
nothing was restored. Musharraf took cosmetic measures only to 
further entrench his November 3 actions by giving them a life 


beyond the period of emergency through a flurry of unchallengeable 
presidential orders and decrees. 


Democracy's Revenge 


In accordance with the agreed script, at the conclusion of the 
three-month-long state of emergency, legislative elections were held 
in Pakistan in February 2008. In those elections, the people 
— d voted against Musharraf's government and the 


i that he represented. Former opposition parties, led by the 


' Were brought to power in a coalition government at the Centre. 


Yousuf Raza Gilani 


i became prime minister and head of government 
24, 2008. Musharraf resigned as president on August 18, 
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2008 and went into exile. He was replaced by Ppp CO-cha; 
Asif Ali Zardari (2008-2013) through his election on Septeto, 
2008 in the newly elected parliament. Mbe ^ 

For almost a year, the new government wilfully dither 
the question of the restoration of the Supreme Court judges į ed on 
removed by Musharraf until March 16, 2009 when after th y 
march from Lahore to Islamabad, the judges were restored r Onp 
Minister Gilani remained in office until his re ie e 
disqualification and ouster by the Supreme Court of Pakist, Ve 
contempt of court charges on April 26, 2012. He was replace, On 
another PPP senior member Raja Pervez Ashraf who rema; by 
prime minister from June 22, 2012 until completing his design “ie 
term on March 16, 2013. The PPP-led Political dispens, 
remained in power for five years, the first-ever elected Bovemm 
in Pakistan’s history to complete its full tenure. 

The May 2013 elections brought PML-N back to power for th 
third time. Nawaz Sharif became prime minister for his 
unprecedented third term. Besides giving an emphatic Victory ang . 
popular mandate to the Pakistan Muslim League-Nawaz (PML-N) as 
Pakistan’s largest political party, the May 11, 2013 election also 
placed in our political cradle an infantile newcomer in the form of 
the Pakistan Tehrik-e-Insaf (PTI) as a potential future player in the 
country’s politics. On the basis of electoral results, PTI established a 
coalition government in the KPk. While PPP retained its control over 
Sindh, the PML-N continued its rule in Punjab and also shared its 
majority in Balochistan with two other partners, namely the 
Pakhtunkhwa Milli Awami Party and National Party (NP) in 
forming a coalition government headed by National Party’s Dr. 
Abdul Malik Baloch. 

Meanwhile, President Asif Ali Zardari, on completion of his 
five-year term was also replaced by PML-N’s nominee Mamnoon 
Hussain on September 9, 2013. The PML-N with the experience of 
two previous unfinished terms, a seasoned and mature leadership 
and an elaborate party manifesto was expected to take on the 
challenges of its renewed mandate. The country surely needed a 
strong economic team with a merit-based, professionalized public 
sector cadre and small but efficient performance-led federal and 
provincial cabinets for effective handling of the economic and energy 
crises and dreary law and order situation. 

To bring the country out from its abysmal governance crisis 
and economic chaos was going to be a protracted and painful 
process; it required hard decisions and a paradigm change In 
governance patterns. Within less than two years, PML-N found itself 
in grave economic, political and security crises of unprecedented 
magnitude. With gross domestic and external challenges facing the 


ent 
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zm CE 2 - e seemed to be the only answer 
mST. PML-N government under Nawaz Sharif s leadership has 
A8? ge so build by invoking Artide 245 of the Constitution in 
ee wiih fne major issues of terrorism and corruption How this 
oer jamo works out will determine the future course of events 
» there is a feeling across Pakistan that army chief 
rer asa wegen cp e dai cie tad om 


miah E Gen Raheel Sharif recentiy made it dear that he wil 
gí mT” etre due date" in November 2015. He said “Pakistan Army 
ini institution. I dont believe in extension and will retire on 
57 E ame" Given these developments, to an extent, the beginning 
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1564 (June 26) 


1600 (Dec. 31) 
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1757 
1761 (Jan. 14) 
1772-85 


1817 
1837 (Dec. 9) 


w OF PAKISTAN MOVEMENT 


mmad bin Qasim defeated Raja Dahi 


Sindh. 
navi succeeded his father. 


Aibak became ruler of India p 

considered a8 the first Muslim ruler of South A A D 

jal-ud-Din Khalji became ruler of India and yy, 

^ sty was established. "al 

.Din Tughlug became ruler of India 

y was established and Khizar y, 
Wf 


Any 


Qutab-ud-Din 


Ghiyas-ud 
Sadat Dynast 
became ruler. 

Lodhi Dynasty was established. 
The Mughal Empire came into being, 

e The First Battle of Panipat (1526) was fougpy 
| emperor Zahirud-t hp 


between 
Muhammad Babur and the Deihi Sultan Ibrahira 


The Battle of Panipat was fought between 
ar the Great and Samrat Hem. 


the Akb 
Hazrat Mujadid Alf Sani Sheikh Ahmed Sarhindj 


was born. 
The East India Company was granted charter. 


Shah Waliullah was born at the time of Mughals 

downfall. 

o Shah Waliullah translated the Holy Quran mto 
Persian language and wrote “Hufjjat-ullah-al 
Baligha", “Khilafat-al-Khulafa”, etc. 

e Shah Waliullah’s sons — Shah Rafi-ud-Din and 
Shah Abdul Qadir translated the Holy Quran 


into Urdu. 
Lord Clive defeated Siraj-ud-Daula in the Battle of 


Plassey. 

The Third Battle of Panipat was fought between the 
Afghans and the Marathas. 

Lord Hastings was the first Governor-General ot 
Bengal. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was born at Delhi. 

Navab Mobeisval-Mulls was bom at wal 9 
known as Sayed Mehdi Ali. 
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OVERVIEW OF PAKISTAN MOVEMENT 
Muhammad pin Qasim defeated Raja Dahir , 
M conquered Sindh. nd 
997 Mahmud Ghaznavi succeeded his father. 
p-ud-Din Aibak became ruler of India. | 
1206 Qv sidered as the first Muslim ruler of "Wy Po. is 
jal-ud-Din Khalji became ruler of India and Kh... 
- Dynasty was established. Khalji 
320 Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughlug became ruler of India. 
a Sadat Dynasty was established and Khizar Khan 
i became ruler. 
1415 Lodhi Dynasty was established. 
1526 The Mughal Empire came into being. 
e The First Battle of Panipat (1526) was fought 
between the Mughal emperor Zahir-ud-Din 
Muhammad Babur and the Delhi Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodhi. 
1556 The Second Battle of Panipat was fought between 
the Akbar the Great and Samrat Hem. 
1564 (june 26) Hazrat Muj did Alf Sani Sheikh Ahmed Sarhindi 
was born. 
1600(Dec.31) The East India Company was granted charter. 
1703 (Feb. 21) Shah Waliullah was born at the time of Mughal's 
downfall. 
e Shah Waliullah translated the Holy Quran into 
Persian language and wrote “Hujjat-ullah-al- 
Baligha”, “Khilafat-al-Khulafa”, etc. 
e Shah Waliullah's sons — Shah Rafi-ud-Din and 
Shah Abdul Qadir translated the Holy Quran 
into Urdu. | 
1757 Lord Clive defeated Siraj-ud-Daula in the Battle of 
Plassey- 
1761 (an.14) The Third Battle of Panipat was fought between the 
Afghans and the Marathas. 
— Lord Hastings was the first Governor-General o 
acd Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was born at Delhi- | 
known as Sayed Mehdi Ali. 
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ab Vigar-ul-Mulk was born, who was named 
me 


m (art - Mushtad Hussain. 
r of Inde endence star 
gor OY 10) Soldiers agate British. PP MT 
n after the War of Inde -— 
1858 ee Khan started Kec) omnes a TRE 
e India became under the rule of British queen. 
° Government of India Act, 1858 was promulgated. 
" z aid a: upa school at Muradabad and in 1863 at 
" Indian Councils Act was passed. 
4866 The Scientific Society became ‘Aligarh Institute Gazette’. 
e Deoband Movement was. also started by Haji 
Muhammad Abid and Maulana Muhammad Yaqub. 
e Sir Syed set UP Muhammadan Educational 
Conference and British Indian Association. 
1867 | Urdu-Hindi controversy began in Banaras. 
1870 Anjoman-i Taraqi--Muslamanare HL was set up 
by Sir Syed. 
1871 George Campbell, the Lt. Governor of Bengal, 
ordered Urdu should be scrapped from syllabus. 
1874 M.A.O. High School was established at Aligarh. 
1876 (Dec. 25) Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah was born. 
1877 Aligarh School was upgraded to the status of a 
college and was inaugurated by Lord Lytton. 
e Dr.Allama Muhammad Iqbal was born. 
1881 Lord Ripon passed a resolution to promote local 
self- government in India. 
e First census of subcontinent was conducted. 
1884 The foundation of Anjuman-e-Himayat‘tlsiam was 
laid down by Maulana Qazi Hamid-ud-Din. 
1885 Indian National Congress was founded by Allan | 
Octavian Hume. | 
—- Hunza, remote kingdom bordering China fell into | 
hands of British, bringing an end to th expansion of 
xx British Raj. 
x Indian Councils Act was promulgated 
1894 Durand Line was demarcated. 
Nadva-tul-Ulema started in Lucknow 
assed away: 


18 
98 (March 27) Sir Syed Ahmad Khan P 


D 


1905 (Oct. 16) 


1906 (Oct. 1) 


1906 (Dec. 30) 


1907 (Dec. 20) 


1909 


1911 . 
1913 


1916 (Dec.) 


1917 (Jan. 27) 
1919 


1920 


Bengal was partitioned into two divisions 
and Bengal. "1 Assan, 


e Swadeshi Movement was Organised by ,,. 
in order to protest against the partit; 
by boycotting foreign goods. 

Shimla Deputation met Viceroy Lord w 

comprising 70 Muslim leaders. Minto 

AlI India Muslim League was formed at the 4 

meeting of Muhammadan Educational C 

at Dacca under the chairmanship of Naw 

ul-Mulk. 

The first regular session of the All India 

League was held at Karachi. 

Minto-Morley Reforms (also known as 

Councils Act) were introduced. 

Partition of Bengal was annulled. 

Quaid-e-Azam joined All India Muslim League, 


ind 
On of Benga 


nual 
Onferen ce 
ab Vigar. 


Muslim 


Indian 


e Muslim League changed its manifesto in 


- ; "i Order 
to remain aloof from Indian politics. 


è The Kanpur Mosque tragedy took place creatin 
political awakening among the Indian Muslims, 
Lucknow Pact was signed. 


e After Lucknow Pact 1916, Quaid-e-Azam was 
conferred with the title of “Ambassador of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity” by Mrs. Sarojni Naidu. 

* Home Rule League was started by an English 
woman, Anne Besant. 


e Quaid-i-Azam was elected president of Muslim 
League. 

Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk passed away. 

Montague-Chelmsford Reforms were introduced. 

The system of Dyarchy was introduced at the 

provincial level. 


e Jallianwala Bagh incident took place. The British 
Commander General Dyer opened fire at the 
people without warning to disperse while they 
were protesting against the Rowlatt Act. 

e Maulana Muhammad Ali and Maulana Shaukat 
Ali launched Khilafat Movement. 

Khilafat Delegation left Bombay for England 


Po 


ort i 


1927 


1928 
1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 (March 5) 
1931 


1932 


1932 


1933 (Jan. 28) 


1934 
1935 
1937 


1938 (April 21) 
1939 


1939 (Dec. 22) 
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e Gandhi started Non-cooperation Movement in 
Farakhabad District with the aim to abandon 
government taxes and revenues. 


e  Quaid-e-Azam resigned from the membership 
of Congress. 

Delhi Proposals were introduced. Congress first 

accepted and later rejected the proposals. 

Simon Commission arrived in the subcontinent. 

Nehru Report was published wherein the demand 

of separate electorates for the Muslims was the 

declined by the Congress leadership. 

Quaid-e-Azam proposed his fourteen points in All 

India Muslim League meeting held in Delhi. 

Allama Muhammad Iqbal gave his famous 

presidential address to the All India Muslim League 

at Allahabad. 


e First Round Table Conference was held in London 
where all parties were present except Congress. 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed. 

Second Round Table Conference was held in 

London and Gandhi participated. 


e Maulana Muhammad Ali Jauhar. 

Third Round Table Conference was held in London. 
Gandhi did not take part and started Civil Disobedience 
Movement. 

Communal Award was announced but was rejected 
by all the Indian political parties. Gandhi managed to 
win over Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, leader of Untouchable, 
to renounce the award. 

Name of “Pakistan” was suggested by Chaudhry 
Rehmat Ali. He wrote a pamphlet ‘Now or Never: 
Are We To Live or Perish Forever’. 

Quaid-e-Azam reorganised the Muslim League. 

The Government of India Act, 1935. 

Elections were held and Congress achieved a big 
victory. Muslim League won 106 seats out of 485 
total Muslim seats. 

Allama Muhammad Iqbal died. 

Muslim League was formed in Balochistan. 

After the resignation of the Congress ministries the 


Day of Deliverance was observed by the Muslim 
League. 
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® Governor's rule was imposed in the Co 
provinces according to the Government m Bress 
Act, 1935. ndi 

1940(Jan.19) “Time and Tide" of London published an artic 
Quaid-e-Azam under the caption "The Constitui 0 
Future of India.” He called Hindus and the M Ona] 
two different nations with different religio, 
different social codes. 

1940 (March 24) In the 27th annual session of Muslim League hells 
Lahore the Lahore Resolution was passed, in 

1940(Aug.8) August Offer was brought issued. It Promis, 
for the establishment of an independent i 
Constituent Assembly with completely indigeno, 
representation and a power to frame the fin 
constitution of the country. e 

1940(Oct.7) ^ Gandhi started Satyagraha Movement. 

1942 (March 22) Cripps Proposals were published. 

1942 The Muslim League Resolution of "Divide and Qui, 

was against the movement of Gandhi's ‘Quit India’, 

Muslim League formed its first ministry in Sindh. 


d 
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1943 


1944 Gandhi-Jinnah talks failed due to the Two Nation 
Theory. 

1945 Desai- Liagat Pact was signed. 

1945-46 Elections were held. Muslim League won all 30 seats 


reserved for Muslims for the Central Legislative 
Assembly and won 425 out of 496 seats in the 
provincial assemblies. 
1946 (March 24) Cabinet Mission arrived from Britain comprising of 
Lord Pathick Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and A.V. 
Alexander and put forward its proposals on May 16. 
Muslim League accepted the plan on June 6. 
e Gandhi renounced his formal membership from 
Congress. 
1946 (Oct.25) Muslim League joined the interim government. 
Liagat Ali Khan was finance minister. 
1947 (March 24) Lord Mountbatten arrived as the last Viceroy. 
1947 (June 3) Lord Mountbatten announced Partition Plan. 
e Boundary Commission was created in July 1947 
under the chairmanship of Sir Cyril Radcliffe. It 
announced its award on August 16, 1947. 
1947 (Aug. 14) Partition of subcontinent into Pakistan and India 
took placed. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE LAND, STATE & GOVERNMENT 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 


I. 


The Land | 2 | 
istan located in South Asia is bordered by Afghanistan and 

Pa ne west, India in the east and China in the far northeast. 
Iran Tm also lies very close to Pakistan but is separated by the 
Taps nan corridor linking it with Pakistan's Karakoram 
nt Strategically it is located at the confluence of important 
Valley. "(South Asia, Central Asia, West Asia, the Middle East and 

Persian Gulf. Pakistan lies along River Indus stretching over 2000 
the from the freezing heights of Pamirs in the north to the balmy 

hes of Arabian Sea in the south. Its coastline of 1,046 kilometres (650 
miles) runs along the Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Oman. 

The region forming today's Pakistan was the site of several 

ient cultures of the Indus Valley Civilization. Subsequently, it 
was the recipient of Vedic, Persian, Buddhist, Indo-Greek, 
Islamic, Turko-Mongol, and Sikh cultures through several invasions 
and settlements. As a result, the area has remained a part of 
numerous empires and dynasties including the Persian empires, 
Islamic sultanates, and the Mauryan, Mongol, Mughal, Sikh and 
British empires. 

Pakistan is the sixth most populous country in the world with 
nearly 190 million people. The Northern Areas of Pakistan are the 
meeting point of three major mountainous ranges: the Karakorams, 
the Himalayas, and the Hindu Kush, with some of the highest 
mountain peaks in the world. Every year thousands of trekkers and 
mountaineers from around the world visit this fascinating region. 
The State 


Pakistan is an ethnically and linguistically diverse country, 
with a similar variation in its geography, climate and wildlife. As a 
regional and global power, Pakistan has the seventh largest standing 
armed forces in the world and is also a nuclear power as well as a 
declared nuclear weapons state, being the only nation in the Muslim 
world, and the second in South Asia, to have that status. It has a semi- 

iali y which is the 27th largest in the world in terms 
of purchasing power and 44th largest in terms of nominal GDP. 

_ Pakistan's post-i ence history has been characterised by 
periods of military rule, political instability and conflicts with 
Neighbouring India. The country continues to face challenging 
p oblems, including terrorism, poverty, illiteracy and corruption. It 
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Nations, the Next Eleven Economies, SAARC, ECO, Dg 
developing nations. nda 
In foreign relations, Pakistan's overarching op 
the Founder of Pakistan, Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad 4j; 3, 
envisioned its foreign policy to be one of “peace with n 
with none." It was aimed at seeking friendship and c ope den 
all countries on the basis of the universally recogniseq ea 
peaceful co-existence. The Quaid's foreign policy is 
stipulated Pakistan's steadfast adherence to the "k i hi 
principles of the UN Charter, particularly the principles 5s n: ang 
equality, territorial integrity, non-interference in each other’. feine 
and peaceful settlement of bilateral disputes. Alfaing 
The partition in 1947 of British India into the Muslim 
Pakistan in two parts, West and East, and largely Hin di te of 
behind with a legacy of many problems between the two e. lef 
states which fought two wars - in 1947-48 and 1965 - ove, a. 
A third war was imposed by India in 1971 which took advanta Mir, 
Pakistan's domestic political crisis, capitalizing 4, Be of 
disillusionment of the people in East Pakistan and milis 
dismembered Pakistan with its Eastern Wing becoming the Sepa. 
independent state of Bangladesh. te 
The Federation of Pakistan has four provinces, namely 
Balochistan, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, Punjab and Sindh. The Feder 
Capital of Pakistan is Islamabad, a new, modern and scenic (; 
Lahore is the cultural centre famous for its historic monuments and 
is the capital of the largest province, Punjab. Karachi, the largest city 
with a population of 12 million people is a cosmopolitan port city 
and the capital of the Sindh Province. Peshawar is located at the 
southern end of the historic Khyber Pass and is the capital of the 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. Quetta is the capital of Balochistan, which is 
Pakistan's largest province in area and rich in natural resources. 


Pakistan has been seriously affected by the geopolitical 
developments of the past three decades in the region. Located as it is 
at the crossroads of Central Asia, South Asia and South West Asia, 
Pakistan has an unparalleled geostrategic importance not only for 
the region itself but also for the world at large. Regrettably, thanks to 
poor governance, our geopolitical location has become a liability 
rather than an asset for the country. We continue to suffer in terms of 
political instability, socio-economic chaos and protracted violence. 


The People 


With almost 190 million people, it is the sixth most populous 
country in the world, and has the second largest Muslim population 
after Indonesia. It is an ethnically and linguistically diverse country 
with a similar variation in its geography and wildlife. With a sem 
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omy, it 1s the 26th largest in the world i 
n terms of 


"ur owe’ 
pasing P kistan subcontinent h 
p she Indo P? J d as attracted migrants f 
northeast the northwest from time imn grants from 
pot he T^ f years, people have entered throu Yemorial. For 
ih Ag with the pre-Dravidi igh these rout 
s nd idian stocks. Th M 
et jong time and eventually, the Dravidian type = (Process 
‘ats d invaders came mainly from Central and fee The 
mig" m pravidians were followed by the Aryans, Greek » x 
Turk and Mughals, and as could be expected FEMA 
arabs: 9 resulted. The final blend may be said prd 
ar tI Caucasian general type with Bec ineton v p 
w ue also found in the people of Iran, Afghanistan and peer sus 
a d origin, the dominant racial type in Pakistan is the de 
, The people of northwestern Pakistan, the Pathans and "e 
chis are mai an admixture of Turkish and Iranian silla 
r being important pranches of the Aryan family. Pakistani mind, 
manner sm, d mindset have all the ingredients of the cultures af 
ia, Arabia, Persia, Turkey, China, Afghanistan and India. 
with 25.8 per cent of land area of the 
ent of the total population; Sindh, with 
22.6 per cent: Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
of land area, has 15.7 per cent; 
palochistan, with 43.6 per cent of land area, has 5.1 per cent. Thus, 
is the most densely (240 persons per sq km) populated 
o i d Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. Balochistan 
is the least popul with 19 persons per square 
kilometre. The overall population density of the country is 156 
are kilometre. 
urbanized province with 43 per cent of the people 
living in urban areas including Karachi city. The urban population of 
Punjab is 28 per cent followed b wa, 21 per cent, 
and Balochistan 16 per cent he total urban 
population of the country lives in 28 cities with population 
and above, while 57 per cent of the total urban popul 
cities with population of 200,000 and above. 


Land of Splendours 
. The scene 


of the fo p 
co jab has 56.5 per € 
177 per cent 0 and area, has 

FATA) with 12.8 per cent 


Pakistan is a land of splendours 
Tr from coastal beaches, lagoons an grove swamPs 
south to sandy deserts, desolate plateaus, fertile plains, issected 
upland in the middle and high mountains i peautiful valleys, 
snow-covered peaks and eternal glaciers in the nori. The variety © 
jor regions: 


landscape divides Pakistan into six ™4 
(i) ‘The North High Mountainovs Region 


cr m a 


VN 


34 
Low Mountainous Region 


“i *'" 


ihe northwest of the Himalayas ang ey, "* 


Xten 
X 


y Himalayas spread in the northeast € Je 


Hindu Kush : th 
re but extend eastward into Afghanistan. With a. 
iant peaks over 24,000 ft. high (7,315m), the region 

ise. Many summits are even higher than 26,000 


(7,925 m) and the highest 


The passes y 
several are over 18,000 ft. (5485 m). The Karakoram Highway 


traversing through the mountains is the highest trade route in the 
world. Besides, the region abounds in vast glaciers, large lakes ang 
green valleys which have combined at places to produce holiday 
resorts such as Gilgit, Hunza and Yasin in the west and the valleys of 
Chitral, Dir, Kaghan and Swat drained by rivers Chitral, Pankkora, 
Kunhar and Swat, respectively in the east. Dotted profusely with 
scenic spots having numerous streams and rivulets, thick forests of 
pine and junipers and a vast variety of fauna and flora, the Chitral, 
Kaghan and Swat valleys have particularly earned the reputation of 
being the most enchanting tourist resorts of Pakistan. 

South of the high mountains, the ranges lose their height 
gradually and settle down finally in the Margalla hills (2,000-3,000 
ft.) in the vicinity of Islamabad, the Capital of Pakistan, and Swat 

4 and Chitral hills, north of river Kabul. Although the climate of the 
region is extremely diverse, according to aspect and elevation, yet as 
a whole it remains under the grip of severe cold from November to 
April. May, June and July are pleasant months. The southern slopes 
receive heavy rainfall and consequently are covered with forest of 
deodar, pine, poplar and willow trees. The more northerly ranges 
and north-facing slopes receive practically no rains and arè 
therefore, without trees. 
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There is coniidesebte trans-human movement f 
tains tO the plains in winter and from plains to the rom the 
moun” or. The permanent settlers grow corn, maize, ba P diia. 
the terraced fields and also raise pidum de Mari 
pples, 


ins on 
and , peaches and grapes 
si and Glaciers 
E Shipton, à great mountaineer who perished in Pakistan's 


as, wrote in his account: "To descri : — 
Northern superlatives, for everywhere you E highest, 
t and the largest mountains, glaciers and rivers in the ede : 
~ , some allowance for Shipton's tendency towards si | 
ration, born out of awe and fascination, the fact remains a 
exagE tan boasts of the largest share of the highest mountain peaks a 
dew orld. Its own highest peak, the famed and dreaded K-2, is the 
second highest in the world, being just some ‘ropes’ short of the 
Everest in Nep al. 
with due respect to the Everest, K-2 is regarded far more 
-Aable to climb than its relatively facile superior. Three of the 
mightiest mountain systems - the Hindu Kush, the Karakorams and 
adorn the forehead of Pakistan. The second highest 
, as also of Pakistan, is the Nanga Parbat which 
"Naked Mountain". 
Pakistan has seven of the 16 tallest peaks in Asia. The statistics 
are simply baffling: 40 of the world's 50 highest mountains are in 
pakistan; in Baltistan over 45 peaks touch or cross the 20,000 ft mark; 
in Gilgit within a radius of 65 miles, there are over two dozen peaks 
ing in height between 18,000 to 26,000 ft. The awe-inspiring 
beauty provided inspiration to a Pakistani writer to observe lyrically, 
"in Pakistan's lofty mountain regions, reaching for the sky doesnt 


seem too ambitious.” 


Pakistan's Eight Thousanders 


There are a total of 14 main peaks soaring above 8000 metres in 
ed in Nepal, five in Pakistan 


the world. Out of these, eight are locat 

and one in China. It has become prestigious to make these peaks as 
targets by mountaineers every year. In fact, successful climb over 
these peaks is considered an enviable measure of their attainment. 
By far, the largest number of mountaineering expeditions visiting 


Pakistan has been coming from Japan. 


K-2 (8611m) 

It is the second highest mountain in the world. It was first 
attempted by Martin Conway's expedition in 1902 which was 
composed of British, Austrian and Swiss climbers. Ashraf Aman was 
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imb on top of K-2 with five n 
J i 


rani climber tO cl b - ; 
— ‘pak expedition in 1977, with Ichire Yoshizay,. 
the Jap-Pak Ms the technical leader: fà a 


as the killer mountain. It claimed the Ji 

an expedition and two porters in ^ of 

res of lives, though quite a ‘i 

i Buhl was the first to W 
ha successfully scaled it. Harmann © ; set foo 

VN pis peak ie 1953. In spite of its bloody past oi On 

t after target. Its Cdi, 

S 


till the most sough 
determination of climbers, 


has cost sco 


is $ 
challenge seems to add spurs to the 
Hidden Peak (8068m) | 

This peak was first attempted in 1892 by Martin Conway 
expedition who gave it this name because it was hidden by S 
neighbouring pea of Baltoro glacier. The peak was fir e 
conquered in 1958 by an American expedition. Nick Clinch was " 
leader. The climbing leaders Peter Schoening and Kanfuran we e 
the two summiters. d 


Broad Peak (8047m) 

This peak was also named by Martin Conway and was first 
attempted by a German expedition headed by Karl Herligk in 1954 
The peak was climbed in 1957 when the entire team of four climbers 


with Marcus Schmuck scaled it. 

In the far-north of Pakistan are valleys which are 

| ! closed withi 
the silent, brooding forts of these mountains and are almost ai v 
as the mountains themselves. Here dwell, from times immemo xi 
ies tribes differing in race and culture. If one tribe has Mots l 
features, its neighbour is obviously Aryan. Separated j^ 
nee Pies these tribes very often live a totally land. 

xistence j y unaware of the world be i 

traveller is simply wonderstruck by one common iit. tag i 


Glaciers 


Paki ’ 
le VEDA inet . Pakistan's glacial area covers some 13,680 sq. 
of the upper Indus Ba i Peli of 13 per cent of mountain regions 
possess the greatest ies . Pakistan's glaciers can rightly claim to 
face of earth. In fact, in th and collection of glaciated space on the 
there are glaciers md nd of the Karakoram of Pakistan alone 
km. To put it more Gieco kagi would add up to above 6,160 sq. 
area is under its diia E high aa 37 per cent of the Karakoram 
European Alps' 22 per cent. gainst Himalayas 17 per cent and 
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} en 3 
oH 
koram have one more claím to proclaim; its southern 


The y d west of the enormous Biafo glacier) has a 
" "o of glaciers which works out to 59 per cent of its area. 
^ poentrat histori eal reason for the fact that we, and the world 
here "m better acquainted with glaciers in the Nanga Parbat 
outside ig throu gh this region, hazardous though it is that man has 

; and for since the beginning of his civilized history of 
and migration. The Siachin glacier is 75 kms. The Hispar 


(53 kms) J ice corridor 116.87 kms (72 miles) long. The Batura too is 
to n length. But, the most outstanding of these rivers of ice is 
pq) Baltoro. This mighty glacier fed by some 30 tributaries 
constitutes 4 surface of 1291.39 sq. kms. 


Western Low Mountains Region 


These western low mountains spread from the Swat and 
Chitral hills in a northsouth direction (along which Alexander the 
at led his army in 327 BC) and cover a large portion of the 
s ber Pakhtunkhwa. North of the river Kabul their altitude ranges 
ai 5,000 to 6,000 ft. in Mohmand and Malakand hills. The aspect of 
these hills is exceedingly dreary and the eye is everywhere met by 
the dry rivers between long rows of rocky hills and crags, scantily 
covered with coarse grass, scrub wood and dwarf palm. 

South of the river Kabul spreads the Koh-e-Sofed Range with a 
general height of 10,000 ft. Its highest peak, Skaram, being 15,620 ft. 
South of Koh-e-Sofed are the Kohat and Waziristan hills (5,000 ft) 
which are traversed by the Kurram and Tochi rivers, and are 
bounded on south by Gomal River. 

The whole area is a tangle of arid hills composed of limestone 
and sandstone. South of the Gomal River, the Sulaiman mountains 
run for a distance of about 483 kilometres in a northsouth direction, 
Takht-e-Sulaiman (11,295 ft.) being its highest peak. At the southern 
end lie the low Marri and Bugti hills. The area shows an 
extraordinary landscape of innumerable scarps, small plateaus and 
steep craggy out-crops with terraced slopes and patches of alluvial 
basins which afford little cultivation. 


Kirthar Range 


i South of the Sulaiman mountains is the Kirthar Range which 

orms a boundary between the Sindh plain and the Balochistan 

plateau. It consists of a series of ascending ridges running generally 

north to south with broad flat valleys in-between. The highest peak 

romed Kutte ji Kabar (dog's grace, is 6,878 ft. above sea level. Bleak, 

ged and barren as these hills are, they afford some pasturage for 
of sheep and goats. 
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The valleys are green with grass and adimit cultivation TIN 
highest of 4,000 I. ` 


Historical Passes 


The western mountains have à number Of passes, which are n 
apecial geographical and historical interest, For centuries, they ha 
been watching numerous kings, generals and preachers passin, 
through them and the events that followed brought S 
momentous changes in the annals of mankind, 


Climate 


Although the country is in the monsoon region, it js arid 
except for the southern slopes of the Himalayas and the sub. 
mountainous tract which has a rainfall from 76 to 127 Cm 
Balochistan is the driest part of the country with an average rainfall 
of 21 cm, On the southern ranges of the Himalayas, 127 cm, of 
precipitation takes place, while under the lee of these mountains 
(Gilgit and Baltistan) rainfall is hardly 16 cm. Rainfall also occurs from 
western cyclonic distrubances originating in the Mediterranean, 


In the western mountains and the immediate fore lying area 
the rainfall average ranges from 27 to 76 cm. A large part of the 
precipitation in the northern mountain system is in the form of snow 
which feeds the rivers. The all-pervasive aridity over most of 
Pakistan, the predominant influence on the life and habitat of the 
people, coupled with the climatic rhythm, characteristic of a 
monsoon climate, are conducive to homogeneity of the land. 


about 


Seasons 

Pakistan's four well-marked seasons are: 

(i) ^ Cold season (December to March). 

(ii) | Hot season (April to June) 

(iii) Monsoon season (July to September). 

(iv) Post-monsoon season (October and November). 

The cold season sets in by the middle of December. This period 
is characterised by fine weather, bracing air-low humidity and large 
diurnal range of temperature. Winter disturbances in this season 
accordingly cause fairly widespread rain. Average minimum and 
maximum temperatures are 4*C and 18*C, though on occasions the 
mercury falls well below freezing point. The winter sun is glorious. 

The hot season is usually dry. Relative humidity in May and 
June varies from 50 per cent in the morning to 25 per cent or less in 
the afternoon. The temperature soars to 40*C and beyond. The 
highest recorded temperature at Jacobabad in June is 53°C. In 
summer, while the interior is blazing hot, the temperature along the 
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oast Ranges between 25 °C to 35 °C, but the humidity persists 
70 to 80 per cent. 

e southwest monsoon reaches Pakistan towards the 

ing of July and establishes itself by the middle of the month. 


| eir gth of the monsoon current increases from June to July; it 
owe remains steady, and starts retreating towards the end of 


st, though occasionally, it continues to be active even in 
A ter when some of the highest floods of the Indus Basin have 
aes recorded. From the middle of September to the middle of 
November is the transitory period which may be called the post- 
monsoon season. 

In October, the maximum temperature is of the order of 34*C 
to 37°C all over Pakistan, while the nights are fairly cool with the 
minimum temperature around 16°C. In the month of November, 
both the maximum and the minimum temperatures fall by about 6°C 
and the weather becomes pleasant. October and November are by 


far the driest months all over the plains of Pakistan. 
PAKISTAN'S HIGHEST PEAKS 


Dile — 1] NR. 4 1 

[ 1 [Nanga Parbat | 8125 | 9 [Karakoram 
[3 [Gasherbrunt | 868 | u | 

| 4 |Broad Peak 
| 5. [Gasherbrum | 8035 | — 14 [Karakoram | 
6. (Gasherbrum | — 7952 | 15 [Karakoram | 
8 [DistaghilSar — | 7885 | 20 [Karakoram | 
L9 |KunyangChhis | 7852 | 22 [Karakoram 
L1. [Masherbrum NE | 7821 | 24 [Karakoram | 
Li [Batua | 7785 | 25 [Karakoram | 
13. [KanjutSar | 770o | 29 [Karakoram | 


hwae | mo | 2 umm. 


sea 
ground 


2 
1 


Tama — | 78 | 4 [Karakoram | 
Chogolisa — | 7654 | 46 [Karakoram | 
Supe | 7619 | 49 [Karakoram | 


ES 
15. | 
Lie. | 
aa] 
18, 


Lm. [Pamuri Chhish | 7492 
Fax [Noha 72 
aa. mihmaNw | 787 | 
as ik | ue 
La. [Teram Kangri | 7468 | 
Fs [Malubiting w | 7452 _ 
an [Skibrum — 0| 720 
Fs, [Teram Kangi | 7406 | 

[ mm | 

[MO 


aa | 
EH L' A" | 
[ 30. lIstro-o-nal | — 7403 
C31. [MtGhent 7400 | 7400 | 86 | 
E 
| 35. | 


Yukshin Gardan 7400 
Ultar Sar I & II 7388 


Trekking in Pakistan 


Pakistan is a paradise for trekkers. Most of the trekking routes 
are in the northern mountains of Hindu Kush, the Karakoram ang 
the Himalayas. For most of the treks, trekking season is between 
May to October. The Ministry of Tourism, Government of Pakistan, 
has defined trekking as walking below 6000 m. It has designated 
three zones for trekking; open, restricted and closed. 


II. GOVERNMENT, SYSTEM AND ECONOMY 
System 


Pakistan is now a Federation of four provinces: Balochistan, 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, Punjab and Sindh, as well as the Islamabad 
Capital Territory and the Federally Administered Tribal Areas in the 
northwest, which include the Frontier Regions. The government of 
Pakistan exercises de facto jurisdiction over the western parts of the 
disputed Kashmir region, organised into the separate political 
entities Azad Kashmir and Gilgit-Baltistan (formerly Northern 
Areas). The Gilgit-Baltistan Empowerment and Self-Governance 
Order, 2009 assigned a province-like status to the latter, giving it 
self-government. 

Pakistan is a parliamentary democracy with multi-party 
system. The mainstream politics of the country as evident from the 
manifestoes and agenda of its major political parties is moderate and 
focused at least theoretically on economic and social development: 


E. 
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; imbibed in the State Constitution e 
princ les equality and equal opportunity, de 
ee — Pakistan's bicameral legislature 
ius SS. ; — 
: nd P E ih and a 342-member National Asser 


- tional Assembly are elected through the 
a 


mphasize social 
Mocracy, freedom 
comprises a 100. 
mbly, Members of 
lirst-past-the-post 
Senting electoral 
ies, According to 
n and religious 
according to their 


S 70 seats reserved for wome 

apap i to the political parties 
:aorities ; 

saccus nde representation. 

propo 


President 


resident who is elected by an electoral colle 
The p ad of the state and also the supreme comm 

ceremonial ipe d all the military appointments are 

seid un advice of the prime minister. 

presi 


in keeping with the constitutional provision that 

e Eos wai mt ts be a Muslim. Elected for a five-year 
-€— kapa college consisting of members of the Senate and 
— by pa mbly and members of the provincial assemblies, the 
Haee. is eligible for re-election. But no individual may hold the 
pues more than two consecutive terms. The president may 
id p be impeached and may be removed from office for 
resi 


incapacity or gross misconduct by a two-thirds vote of the members 
in 
of the parliament. 


ge is the 
ander of the 
made by the 


As customary in parliamentary system, the president generally 


acts on the advice of the prime minister but has important residual 
powers. 


Parliament and Federal Government 


The bicameral federal legislature is the Majlis-i-Shoora 
(Council of Advisers), consisting of the Senate (upper house) and 


National Assembly (lower house). Members of the National Assembly 
are elected by universal adult suffrage (18 years). Seats are allocated to 


each of the four provinces, Islamabad Capital Territory and the 

Federally Administered Tribal Areas on the basis of population. 
National Assembly members serve for the parliamentary qi 
which is five years, unless they die or resign sooner, or rna te 
National Assembly is dissolved. Although the vast majority of the 
| members are Muslim 10 seats are reserved for minorities, including 
istians, Hindus and Sikhs. Elections for minority seats are i 
on the basis of Separate electorates at the same time as the polls for 

Muslim seats during the general elections. 


The Prime minister is appointed by the president from among «x 
| the membe 


TS of the National Assembly. He is usually the leader of 


pau 
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alition in the National Assembly. He go 
the A: "^ one and is designated to exercise C 
— : hief executive. He is responsible for appointing a cabine 
— . , ministers and advisors as well as runnin fh 
paan rect taking and authorizing executive decision. 
Jt and recommendations that require executive 
confirmation of the prime minister. 

The Senate is a permanent legislative body with & "T 
representation from each of the four provinces, elected by the 
members of their respective provincial assemblies. There tee 
representatives from the Islamabad Capital Territory and Federal] 
Administered Tribal Areas. The chairman of the Senate, under the 
constitution, is next in line to act as president should the offic, 
become vacant and until such time as a new president can y, 
formally elected. 

Both the National Assembly and Senate can initiate and pass 
legislation except for finance bills. Only the National Assembly can 
approve the federal budget and all finance bills. In the case of other 
bills, the president may prevent passage unless the legislature in 
joint sitting overrules the president by a majority of members of the 
both Houses present and voting. 

Other offices and bodies having important roles in the federal 
structure include the attorney general, the auditor general, the 
Federal Land Commission, the Federal Public Service Commission, 
the Election Commission, and the Wafaqi Mohtasib (Ombudsman). 


Ves 
the 


Provincial Governments 


Pakistan's four provinces enjoy considerable autonomy. Each 
province has a governor, a Council of Ministers headed by a chief 
minister and a provincial assembly. Members of the provincial 
assemblies are elected by universal adult suffrage. Provincial 
assemblies also have reserved seats for minorities. Each of the four 
provinces has a similar system of government, with a directly elected 
provincial assembly in which the leader of the largest party or 
coalition is elected chief minister. Chief ministers oversee the 
provincial government and head the provincial cabinet. 


The provincial assemblies have power to make laws and 
approve provincial budget which is commonly presented by the 
provincial finance minister every fiscal year. Provincial governors 
who play role as the ceremonial head of province are appointed by 
the president. Although the federal government could also legislate 
in these areas, it only makes national policy and handles 
international aspects of those services. Under the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution adopted in April 2010, the 
Concurrent List has been abolished leaving only the two lists. 
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U nfortunately, the legislative performance of "m 
semblies has never inspired confidence in the "al mire c 
liamentary system in Pakistan. Although there is a weld r. 
P vision of responsibilities between federal and mie, 
gove mments, there have been some functions on which both i 
ke laws and establish departments for their execution The a 
areas were constitutionally identified in the Concurrent List Most - 
e services in areas such as health, education, agriculture d 
roads, for example, are provided by the provincial governments F 
Local government follows a three-tier system of distri j 
and union councils, with an elected body at eng tier. eed re 
130 districts altogether, of which Azad Kashmir has ten and Gilgit- 
Baltistan seven. The Tribal Areas comprise seven tribal agencies waite 
small frontier regions detached from neighbouring districts. 
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Judiciary 

The judiciary includes the Supreme Court, High courts, and 
other lesser courts exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction. The 
of the Supreme Court is appointed by the president on 
the advice of prime minister. The other Supreme Court judges are 
appointed by the president as laid down in Article 175-A of the 
Constitution of Pakistan. 

The 17-member full bench of the Supreme Court in its ruling of 
October 21, 2010 referred Article 175-A back to the parliament for a 
review of the new procedure. It was in response to numerous 
petitions by a cross section of civil society including the bar 
associations challenging the provisions of the Eighteenth 
Amendment concerning the appointment of superior courts judges 
through a lopsidedly structured judicial commission which were 
tantamount to blatant infringement of the independence of judiciary. 

In a constructive overture, the Supreme Court upheld the 
appointments of judges under the new procedure already made or 


likely to be made till such time as the disputed aspects of Article 175- 


A were reviewed and pending petitions finally settled. In doing 50, 
ice, its constraints 


the Court said “We are mindful of the oath of office, 
and the fundamental principles which underpin judicial 
independence in the constitutional scheme envisa 
founding fathers.” 
The ruling acknowledged the Constitution which envisages a 
structure of governance based on trichotomy of powers in terms of 
Which the functions of each organ have been constitutionally 
delineated keeping in view the seminal concept of separation of 
powers. It emphasised that the judges may not be supreme in 
Political matters but constitutionally had their own unassailable 
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obligation ^to do right to all manner of people according |. |! 
without fear or favour, affection or ill-will. dw 

The chief justice and judges of the Supreme Court ma "a" 
in office until age sixty-five. The Supreme Court has origi 
appellate, and advisory jurisdiction. Judges of the Provincia] ie 
courts are appointed by the president as laid down in Article p 
of the constitution of Pakistan. High courts have origina] th 
appellate jurisdiction. ie: 

Through this ruling, the Court has indeed made a Bracio 
gesture to the lawmakers that it was not striking down the disputes 
legislation and challenging their attempted judicial trespass’ er 
instead gave them an opportunity to bring Article 175-A in ling ae 
the constitutionally anointed concept of ‘independence of judicia... , 
It also flagged the unmistakable reality that ‘sovereignt of 
parliament’ and ‘independence of judiciary’ were mutual] 
reinforcing and complementary, and not competitive or incongruer, 
of each other. 

There is also a Federal Shariat Court consisting of eight Muslim 
judges, including a chief justice appointed by the president a; laid 
down in Article 175-A of the Constitution of Pakistan. Three of the 
judges are ulema, that is, Islamic scholars, and are well versed in 
Islamic law. The Federal Shariat Court has original and appellate 
jurisdiction. This Court decides whether any law is repugnant to the 
injunctions of Islam. When a law is deemed repugnant to Islam, the 
prime minister, in the case of a federal law, or the chief minister, in 
the case of a provincial law, is charged with taking steps to bring the 
law into conformity with the injunctions of Islam. 


In addition, there are special courts and tribunals to deal with 
specific kinds of cases, such as drug courts, commercial courts, labour 
courts, traffic courts, an insurance appellate tribunal, an income tax 
appellate tribunal, and special courts for bank offences. There are 
also special courts to try terrorists. Appeals from special courts go 
to high courts except for labour and traffic courts, which have their 
own forums for appeal. Appeals from the tribunals go to the 
Supreme Court. 


A further feature of the judicial system is the office of Wafaqi 

. Mohtasib (Ombudsman), which is provided for in the constitution. 
The office of Mohtasib was established in many early Muslim states 
to ensure that no wrongs were done to citizens. Appointed by the 
president, the Mohtasib holds office for four years; the term cannot 
be extended or renewed. The Mohtasib's purpose is to 
institutionalize a system for enforcing administrative accountability, 
through investigating and rectifying any injustice done to a person 
through maladministration by a federal agency or a federal 
government official. 
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Mohtasib is empowered to award com 


pensation to those 
ve suffered loss or damage as a result of 


maladministration. 


who ded from jurisdiction, however, are personal grievances or 
pde matters of a public servant as well as matters relating to 
servi 


„n affairs, national defence, and the armed services: This 
ae is designed to bridge the gap between administrator and 
inst to improve administrative processes and procedures, and to 


help curb misuse of discretionary powers. 
Sy stemic Performance 


Nation building remains a difficult process in Pakistan. But 
although the country has undergone a succession of traumatic socio- 
litical experiences since achieving independence in 1947, it 
continues to demonstrate its resilience and its capacity jto survive 
and adapt to changing circumstances. Joining the comity of nations 
as a bifurcated state, with its two wings Separated by 1,600 
kilometres of foreign soil, Pakistan was faced with the immediate 
task of absorbing large numbers of refugees from India in the 
months immediately following partition. 

The new nation struggled with severe economic disadvantages 
made acutely painful by a shortage of both administrative personnel 
and the material assets necessary to establish and sustain its 
fledgling government. With the death of Mohammad Ali Jinnah - 
the revered Quaid-e-Azam (Great Leader) - only 13 months after 
independence, the nation was dealt a severe blow. Created to 
provide a homeland for the Muslims of the Indian subcontinent, 
Pakistan was heir to a government structure and a political tradition 
that were essentially western and secular. 


The young nation was immediately challenged by a host of 
other factors affecting national development, including ethnic and 
provincial tensions, political rivalries, and security considerations. 
Pakistan has had difficulty in establishing stable, effective political 
institutions. The country has experimented with a variety of political 
systems, has endured periods of martial law, and has had four 
constitutions, one inherited from the British and three indigenous 


creations since independence. Its political parties have suffered from 
regionalism, factionalism, and lack of vision. 

. While power has been shifting between the politicians and 
civil-military establishment, regional and ethnic forces have kept 
national unity hostage to their self-serving power-led interests. 
However, the impulse toward cohesion has been stronger than the 
Impetus toward division, and the process of nation building no 
| matter how arduous has continued. 


" The return to democracy in 1988, and the peaceful, 
Onstitutional transfer of power to new governments in the 1990s 
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and then the post-Musharraf civilian process do testify to pay 
quest for political stability. But it is a dream that still Stay 
unfulfilled. remain. 


Military Role 


The armed forces of Pakistan are the eighth largest in the , 

in terms of numbers in full-time service, with about ¢ mr 
personnel on active duty as of 2013.1 The Chairman Joint Chien 
staff committee is the highest principal officer in the armed fe $ of 
whereas the three branches of the armed forces have their ^^ 
respective chiefs. The three main branches are the Army, the ta 

and the Air Force and they are supported by a number ^ 

paramilitary forces. il. 

The National Command Authority oversees and looks after y 
operations of Army, Air Force and Navy's strategic commands a] » à 
with their functional bases. It is responsible for employment, Pm 
of the development of all strategic nuclear organisations and fo 
Pakistan's minimum credible nuclear deterrent under p 
nuclear doctrine. The National Command Authority is head 
prime minister as its chairman. 

The Pakistan Army came into being as a result of the 
amalgamation of the Muslim troops of the pre-independence British 

| Indian Army. The origin of many of its units dates back to the 
beginning of the British rule in the subcontinent. This relation, 
however, is merely 'of historical nature. With the birth of Pakistan, a 
hotchpotch of the ill-equipped and ill-organized troops, breaking 
away from the old and established British Indian Army, had been 
transformed into a disciplined fighting force in consonance with the 
national ideals and aspirations. 

The military in Pakistan remains one of the country's most 
cohesive national institutions. Since independence it has oscillated 
between indirect and direct political control, remaining a major 
power. The military's sense of mission in defending and preserving 
the Islamic state of Pakistan has always been strong. For Muslim 
members of the British Indian Army, the transfer of loyalties from 
the colonial to the ideological state was not difficult. Armed forces 
are not only the defenders of the motherland and guardians of the 
frontiers; they play a vital role in development of Pakistan. 


The development arena includes socio-economic and cultural 
sectors. As part of its infrastructure building programme, the Army 
has recently constructed a modern road system called Central Trade 
Corridor (CTC) which not only connects Pakistan with Afghanistan 
but also provides trade and economic opportunities for the people of 


akistan’s 
ed by the 


1 International Institute for Strategic Studies (IISS), London. 
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Waziristan and North Waziristan agencies in FATA. Armed 
outh e a well-organized welfare system with organiz 
forces E NLC, SCO, Fauji Foundation, Shaheen Foun 
O, A t dation engaged in the welfare of retired /sery 
pops and the families of martyrs and disabled. 
an ] £ 


The other welfare measures include relief and rehabilitation of 
affectless of natural catastrophes (floods, earthquake disasters), 

gum hment of educational institutes, provision of medical 
establis ce, slides clearance, construction of roads, dams, bridges and 
aim services. Regular systems have been devised for this 
man ose to ensure timely help to the needy people in trouble. At times, 

erras been called upon to assist the government in maintenance 
p di and order, and prevention of crime in the country, especially in 
large urban centres. Today, Pakistani troops represent a major part of 
UNs peace-keeping operations in the world. 


Article 245(1) Chapter 2 of PART XII of the Constitution 
| defines the ‘functions’ of the Armed Forces of Pakistan: 


ations like 
dation and 
ing officers 


| "The Armed Forces shall, under the directions of the Federal 
Government, defend Pakistan against external aggression or 

| threat of war, and, subject to law, act in aid of civil power when 
called upon to do so." 


Article 244 of the Constitution requires every member of the 
armed forces to take oath in the form as set out in the Third 
Schedule. There have been, occasions,; however, when in breach of 
their oath, military dictators overthrew the elected civilian regimes. 
Presidents brought in by military coups ruled the country in 1958- 
1971, 1977-1988 and 1999-2008. Military rulers always managed to 
secure legitimacy on the basis of the “doctrine of necessity" that 


justified their stepping in temporarily when political crisis reached 
deadlock and threatened the state. 


However, a question always asked is whether military 
interventions in Pakistan could have been avoided had the political 
System and the civilian governments been functioning in accordance 
with universally observed norms of democracy and good 
governance. If our civilian rulers had been steadfast in their own 
commitment to constitutional supremacy, rule of law, independence 
of judiciary, separation of powers and institutional integrity, 
Perhaps, there would have been no military takeovers. 

. One must admit that on vital security-related issues in a 
Perilously-located country as ours, the pivotal role of so-called 
establishment under the overall supervision of an elected 
Bovernment as anywhere else in the civilised world is'indispensable. 
ila Superpower like the United States cannot afford to do 

Pentagon and CIA in matters that affect its overarching 
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olicies. With i 
d glo al interests and e e Its Pecul;. 
security Telale ‘on, Pa istan too 1S with Secuy;, 
political ception nature that require stron In 
exc 


challenges ° armed forces to defend the country against c, 


dnd 
* 1 a ler 
profession? WZ threat of War in keeping with their constitution na 
a jon OT 


| 
al and 


professional role. 


n Aid and Sanctions 


Foreig > t armed f 
« orld's eighth larges orces, Which .- 
Pakistan has the wor’ ciplined. However, budget const 
S 


ing duties have reduced training tempo, which : 


not reversed, could affect the Ope 
Likewise, Paki has had an incre 

j f US, PN iE 
a0 es ave expanded significantly, Uie — "sources and 
sanctions have significantly constrain e government's efforts to 
modernize its armed forces: TANE 

Until 1990, the United States provided military aid to Pakistan 
to modernize its conventional defensive capability. The United States 
allocated about 40% of its assistance package to non-reimbursable 
credits for military purchases, the third-largest programme behind 
Israel and Egypt. The remainder of the aid program was devoted to 
economic assistance. Sanctions put in place in 1990 denied Pakistan 
further military assistance due to the discovery of its programme to 
develop nuclear weapons. 

Sanctions were tightened following Pakistan's nuclear tests in 
response to India's May 1998 tests and the military coup of 1999, 
Pakistan has remained a non-signatory of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. The events of September 11, 2001, and Pakistan's 
agreement to support the United States led to a waiver of the sanctions, 
and military assistance resumed providing spare parts and equipment 
to enhance Pakistan's capacity to police its western border with 
Afghanistan and address its legitimate security concerns. 

In 2003, President George W. Bush announced that the United 
States would provide Pakistan with $3 billion in economic and 
military aid over five years. This assistance package commenced 
Sese a rea In July 2008, Senator Joe Biden presented a 
"n t bill in the Senate involving an annual aid package of $1.5 

eua or five years renewable for another five years, with an 
: ne a a “democracy dividend,” and an appropriate 
Lesiones military assistance which was to be subjected 
election in 2008, the Bide accountability. After the US president 
election in 2008, the Biden-Lugar bill became the Kerry-Lugar BiN 
ges In its content and wording. The provision 0n 
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ity assistance remained the sam . 
aat dividend disappeared. e- but the idea: of a 
de The major problem with the Kerry-Lugar Bill, formally kno 

é Enhanced Partnership with Pakistan Act of 2009, dm in ih 
pr ovisions on oi etiem assistance involving pre-disbursement 
certifications by sa card of state. The first and perhaps the most 
ominously ge — rag clause was the one on Pakistan's 
continued cooperation “on the dismantling of nuclear weapon-related 
supplier networks ae providing relevant information from or direct 

cess to Pakistani nationals associated with such networks.”2 Under 
Section 203, some badly worded certification conditions were attached 
to the provision for military assistance to Pakistan. There is nothing 
ynusual with aid-related conditionalities. 

In fact, the very concept of foreign aid is predicated on 
mutually convergent obligations of donor and recipient countries 
inherent in their political, economic, military, moral, social and now 
strategic priorities. Even the famous Marshall Plan had its 
conditionalities to ensure the requisite oversight and accountability. But 
in term of conditionalities, the donor and recipient always do lot of 
homework to evolve the needed convergence of mutual obligations. ? 

In this particular case, it seems, no such homework was done. 
The bill became a crisis for both the PPP government and US policy 
makers. It was a classic example of flawed decision making on both 
sides. On the Pakistani side, it was a matter of poor judgment of its 
own national mood and country's vital interests. The major civilian 
and military stakeholders in the country, including the parliament, 
opposition and the army were either kept in the dark or were 
misinformed about the contents of the bill. | 

On the American side, it was yet another blatant example of 
closing their eyes to history, playing games with Pakistan's weak 
and crumbling democracy, exploiting its vulnerable leadership, and 
extremely poor public diplomacy in the face of growing anti- 
Americanism. Joe Biden's realistic approach for a new policy towards 
Pakistan was woefully distorted and once again circumscribed to 


priorities. 4 The situation has been a 
into a multidimensional strategic relationship with India. 

If the turbulent history of this region had any lessons, 
policymakers in Washington, should have been working "extra 
time" to promote a sense of security and balan i 
eschewing discriminatory policies in their de 


* T he Kerry Lugar fiasco: Shamshad Ahmad, The News, October 19, 2009. 
ibid. 


* ibid. 
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Pakistan nuclear equation, the only one in the world that grew 4 pi 
history totally unrelated to the Cold War. But this never happened. 
Today, Pakistan is looking towards China for its legitimate economj, 


and security needs. 


The Bureaucracy 

The bureaucracy, particularly the higher civil service, has been 
a continuing source of stability and leadership and a counterweight 
to political upheaval and government instability. This cadre 
originated in the pre-partition Indian Civil Service, whose members 
were well educated, well trained, and dedicated to a tradition of 
efficiency and responsibility. In time, the British recruits 
indigenous people, who were among India's best and brightest, into 
the Indian Civil Service ranks. 

At partition, out of more than 1,100 Indian Civil Service 
officers, scarcely 100 were Muslims, 83 of them opted to go to 
Pakistan. Because none of them held a senior rank equivalent to that 
of a secretary (and administrators were urgently needed to staff 
senior posts in the new state), this initial group was augmented by 
quick promotions in the Civil Service of Pakistan (CSP) through ad 
hoc appointments from other services and through retention, for a 
time, of some British officers. 

In 1947, ICS became Pakistan Administrative Services (PAS). In 
1950, PAS became Civil Service of Pakistan (CSP). Under Civil 
Servants Act, 1973, 12 groups were created out of which one was 
named District Management Group. PAS shouldered the 
responsibility of nation building and policy making at different tiers 
and was instrumental in early institution building. 

The CSP prided itself on being the backbone of the nation, the 
"steel frame" as it was sometimes called, and played a key role in 
Pakistan's survival in the difficult years following independence. 
Although Jinnah commended its contribution, he also warned CSP 
cadres to stay out of politics and to discharge their duties as public 
servants. After Jinnah's death, however, in the subsequent absence of 
strong political leadership, members of the CSP assumed an 
extraordinary role in the country's policy-making process. It is not 
surprising, then, that two of the later presidents of Pakistan, Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan (1988-93) and Farooq Leghari were also once members of 
the CSP. 

When the CSP was disbanded in 1973 and the various services 
were amalgamated into one administrative system, the CSP cadre was 
merged into DMG (District Management Group) and Secretariat 
Groups. These Groups continue to hold critical positions in the 
country's administrative apparatus, and have dominated all subsequent 
transitions in government. There is general vesentment in other 
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tional groups with the CSP, even after becoming DMG, remaining 
ert uential factor in Pakistan and occupying almost all important 
“ministrative positions both at the centre and in provinces. 
a Pakistan's federal bureaucracy primarily consists of 12 
occupational groups, known by the collective name of Central 
perio Services (CSS). They are inducted on merit through annual 
competitive examination conducted by the Federal Public Service 
Commission. The persons appearing on the top in the merit list, in 
each of the federating units of Pakistan, usually opt for the PAS or 
pakistan Foreign Service or even the Police Service, 
pakistan Administrative Service, with PAS as its common acronym 
constitutes the general management cadre of the Pakistan's civil 
services. The officers of this cadre act as managers at district, 


rovincial and finally at the policy-making levels in the highest 
echelons of the federal bureaucracy. 


Following different types of training are conducted before 
assuming Office: 
(a) Common Training Programme (CTP) (6-9 months duration) 


(b) Specialized Training Programme (STP) (10 months 
duration) 


Currently, 


(c) Field attachment with a district (22 weeks) 


During their career, the following training programmes are a 
pre-requisite for promotion into next grade: 


(i) Mid Career Management Course (MCMC) for promotion 


into BS-19 
(ii) Senior Management Course (SMC) for promotion into 
BS-20 
(iii) National Management Course (NMC) for promotion into 
BS-21 
The Politics 


Since independence, the politics and governments in Pakistan 
have remained hostage to the elite classes which have been inimical 
to any political liberalization in the country. 


Unlike India's Congress Party, the Muslim League, Pakistan's 
ding party was almost wholly dominated by few feudai 
families, which the British had patronised before partition and were 
Powerful enough to retain control over national affairs through the 

auctacy and the armed forces. India’s Congress on its part 

a ady had constitutional, economic, social, and even foreign policy 


in place before independence and was ready to put them into 
effect when the time came. 
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While India was born with an intact bureaucratic apparatus ; 
Delhi, Pakistan had to build an entire government in 1947 ung. ® 
state of emergency. Besides military and the civil bureaucracy We a 
wielded real authority, we saw a number of politicians being ‘cy um 
through those political and economic crises. Invariably, i 
politicians proved to be corrupt, interested only in maintaining tp.. 
political power and securing their own interests or those of thei; sit : 
fraternity. As "elected" leaders, they never inspired hope fo, : 
democratic state that could provide socio-economic justice and s 
administration to all Pakistani citizens. » 

Even after Muslim League’s disintegration, the sam 

feudalised oligarchy consisting of different men at different Ti 
under different political flags has remained in power with E 
without military collaboration. The feudal power structure is inde, d 
at the root of Pakistan's political decay. It has also resisted land 
reforms in the country which it sees will strike at its own roots 
Instead of removing our systemic weaknesses and reinforcing the 
unifying elements of our nationhood, politicians have alway. 
succumbed to narrowly-based self-serving temptations. 

As a newly independent nation, we just could not cope with 
the challenges of freedom inherent in our geopolitical and structural 
fault lines. Language became our first béte noire. Our politicians 
rejected the popular will freely expressed in the December 1970 
elections, and instead of exploring political remedies to the resultant 
crisis went along a military solution that precipitated a humiliating 
military debacle leaving Pakistan physically amputated; the worst 
that could happen to any country in the world. 

And yet, we learnt no lesson from our mistakes. We are 
repeating the same mistakes. The very reasons that brought about 
the 1971 tragedy remained unaddressed in the new constitution 
which was adopted in 1973 under pressures emanating in the 
aftermath of the country’s break-up rather than on merits of the 
document itself. Those who had no constitution-making mandate 

and were in fact responsible for creating a parliamentary gridlock 
leading to the breakup of Pakistan ironically became the authors of 
the flawed 1973 constitution. 


We are still possessed by the same ghosts in the name of culture, 
ethnicity and history. No wonder, Pakistan has had difficulty in 
establishing stable, effective political institutions. Since then, the 1973 
constitution has been amended 21 times but no government has ever 
attempted to correct the systemic anachronisms in our federal structure 
or to redress provincial grievances. The so-called ‘devolution’ under the 


5 A country study: Pakistan, US Library of Congress, 1994. 
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nth Amendment provides no solution to the core issue of inter- 
Ei rant disparities. 
dtm problem is that the overbearing feudal and tribal power 
re in Pakistan has been too deeply entrenched to let any 
st" mic change take place. It doesn't suit them. They have always 
aren d reform in the country which they fear will erode their vested 
ae and influence base. In the process, the country has failed to 
Plevelop a sustainable democratic system based on constitutional 
supremacy and institutional integrity. The main casualties have been 
the state institutions and the process of national integration. 


| The country is still engaged in a precarious struggle to define 
| an ‘overarching national identity and evolve a political system 


st 


needed for its ethnically and linguistically diverse population. 
pakistan is known to have over 20 languages and nearly 300 distinct 
dialects. This diversity contributed to chronic regional tensions and 
provincial disharmony, which not only impeded the process of 
constitution making but also remained a potential threat to central 
| authority. 
| No wonder, there are demands now for more ethnic-linguistic 
rovincial units in the country. No one agrees with the logic of these 
self-serving demands when we need greater societal cohesion, not 
fragmentation. We cannot afford new controversies reviving the old 
ethnic and linguistic chasms. But if inter-provincial disparities are to 
be removed, we can't simply wish them away. A surgical remedy 

would be indispensable. 


Against this challenging backdrop, Pakistan has had 
considerable difficulty developing stable, cohesive political 
organizations because they have suffered long periods of political 
crises. Further, political parties, with rare exceptions, have been 
founded as vehicles for one person, one family or a few individuals, 
or to achieve specifically defined goals. Some parties are being run as 
family dynasties with leadership passing within the family through 
hereditary rather than democratic system. In some cases, when the 
party leaders die or abandon their parties, or after party goals have 
been met, the parties seem to have lost their raison d'étre and have 
lacked the ability to carry on. 


Most of the political parties in Pakistan lack democratic culture 
and hardly adhere to their own constitutions and programmes, nor 
ensure strict observance of party discipline. They also lack proper 
Codes of conduct and ethical standards in keeping with the 
democratic tradition and values, and have not been able to establish 
Within their hierarchy a credible and foolproof ethics management 
mechanism to prevent misuse of public office and to ensure 


accountability in cases of corruption or issues of personal morality 
and responsible citizenship. 
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In addition, political parties have been handicappeg 
regional and ethnic factors that have limited their National 4 by 
and have also been torn by personal and class rivalries. Poli 
parties were not allowed by Gen. Zia to participate in the a 
elections. Benazir Bhutto-led PPP boycotted them. After ^ 
elections, Zia picked Mohammad Khan Junejo, a politician fro 
Sindh as his prime minister. The Zia-Junejo combination lasted th; 
years until Zia dismissed the prime minister and dissolveg s 
National Assembly. a 


Zia cited incompetence, corruption, and failure to furt 
Islamization process as reasons for his actions. In addition, Zia came 
to regard Junejo as too independent, and the two men clashed ona 
number of issues including differences on issues related to Afghan 
policy and promotions in the armed services. In the post-Zia erą 
Pakistan's politics developed a pattern based on two-party system 3: 
reflected in successive four elections in 1988, 1990, 1993 and 1997 
with constitutional transfer of power alternating between the Ppp 
and PML (N). In these elections, the two political alliances, the IJI led 
by Nawaz Sharif and the PDA headed by the PPP became the main 
contenders for power. 


her the 


The main political parties in the country today inter alia 
include: 


Muslim League 


The Muslim League was founded in 1906 as the All-India 
Muslim League to protect the interests of Muslims in British India 
and to counter the political growth of the Indian National Congress, 
founded in 1885. Under the leadership of Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the 
Muslim League adopted the Lahore Resolution (often referred to as 
the "Pakistan Resolution" in March 1940 and successfully 
spearheaded the movement for the creation of an independent 
homeland for Indian Muslims. 


At independence the Muslim League was the only major party 
in Pakistan and claimed the allegiance of almost every Muslim in the 
country. As  governor-general|  Quaid-e-Azam voluntarily 
relinquished the Muslim League Party's presidentship on December 
17, 1947 and the League elected Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman as its 
president. However, with the death of its two principal leaders, 
Quaid-e-Azam and Liaquat Ali Khan, shortly after independence 
and its central goal of creating Pakistan achieved, the party failed to 
develop a coherent, post-independence ideology. The Muslim 
League was a party with little grass-roots support, a weak 


& A country study: Pakistan, US Library of Congress, 1994. 
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ational structure, powerful factional leaders, and decisions 
organ? the toP- , 
ni e the provincial arenas continued to be the main centres of 
ivity, those who ‘Set about creating the centralized 
polit ment in Karachi were either politicians with no real support 
| gove 4 servants trained in the old traditions of British Indian 
g divi ation. The inherent weaknesses of the Muslim League's 
administr together with the absence of a central administrative 
gum. that could coordinate the affairs of the state, proved to be 


| SPP ling disadvantage for Pakistan overall.’ 
1 
acr a Muslim League,gradually came to be dominated by West 


‘stani, and particularly Punjabi, landlords and bureaucrats, more 
eee with increasing their own personal influence than with 
m a strong national organization. The Muslim League was 
parm weakened by the constitutional impasse in the 1950s 
| resulting from difficulties in resolving questions of language and 
| regional representation as well as the problem of reaching a 

consensus on Islamic issues. Regional loyalties were intensified 
| during the constitutional debates over the respective political 
| representation of the country's west and east wings. 


Although Ghulam Mohammad tried to exercise the "viceregal" 
power that Jinnah had used so powerfully as governor-general, 
concern for office and the fruits of power were more important to 
most of the self-serving politicians than the evolution of ideology or 
implementation of people-specific mass programmes.? The effect of 
this lack of direction was shown most clearly when the Muslim 
League was routed in the 1954 election in East Pakistan by the 
United Front--mainly a coalition of the Awami League and the 
Krishak Sramik Party, led by two one-time prominent Muslim 
League members, Hussain Shaheed Suhrawardy and Fazl-i-Haq, 
who ran on an autonomist platform. 


Ironically, Fazl-i-Haq had the distinction of moving the 
‘Pakistan Resolution" at All-India Muslim League's historic Lahore 
session in 1940, and Suhrawardy, subsequently the last chief minister 
of undivided Bengal, had seconded it. After independence, both 
were alienated by West Pakistani domination of the Muslim League. 
Other parties established during this period included the leftist 
National Awami Party (a breakaway from the Awami League), 
Which also supported provincial autonomy. Islamic parties also 
made their appearance on the electoral scene, most notably the 
Jama'at-i-Islami 
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In addition, the presence of a larger Hindu po 
Pakistan also had a negative influence on the politica] situați East 
provincial leaders believed their power depended on de E 
broad-based secular institutions. The Muslim League, o, Ping 
pressed for provisions to establish Pakistan as an Islame Cer, 
Suhrawardy was elected leader of the Opposition in tha . te 
Constituent Assembly and in 1956 was appointed prime minis d 
further setback to the Muslim League because he was the firs ST, a 
Muslim League politician to hold this position. Ton. 

By this time, the Muslim League had lost its influenc 
East Pakistan and West Pakistan, having also lost its majority ; 
West Pakistan Legislative Assembly to the Punjab-centreg feudali 
Republican Party. The promulgation of martial law in 1958 ang ^. 
dissolution of all political parties finally resulted in the de ise of "n 
Muslim League after its 52 year existence. Between 1958 ang 1969 
while martial law was in force under Gen. Muhammad Ayub Khar 
the League was officially defunct. 


In 1962, Gen. Ayub Khan while promulgating his Constitution 
recreated a party called the Pakistan Muslim League (PML) which 
was soon converted into two rival factions: the Convention Muslim 
League (under Ayub) and the Council Muslim League. This latter 
group joined a united front with other political Parties in contestin 
the 1965 presidential election against Ayub Khan. Mohtarma Fatima 
Jinnah as their joint candidate fought the election but lost. The 
Convention Muslim League ceased to exist when Ayub Khan 
resigned in 1969. 


The Muslim League, which had brought about the founding of 
Pakistan, was virtually eliminated from the political scene in the 
elections of 1970. Junejo established a successor party with the same 
name (PML-J) in 1986, but these two parties had little in common 
with the 1906 Muslim League in terms of their objectives and 
composition. The death of Junejo signified the end to an uneasy 
coalition that had existed between the feudal lobby under Junejo and 
the representatives of the new industrialist classes who, under the 
guidance of Nawaz Sharif, were running the Islamic Democratic 
Alliance (Islami Jamhoori Ittehad—IJI) government of 1990-93. 


Pakistan Muslim League (N) 


After Junejo died in March 1993, Mian Nawaz Sharif took over 
the party and it became the Pakistan Muslim League (PML-N). After 
his military coup in October 1999, General Musharraf was able to 
cobble together another Muslim League by using Quaid-e-Azam $ 
name to give his party the title PML (Q). Even after his — 
Musharraf has formed another faction of Muslim League ic iA 
All Pakistan Muslim League. Pir Pagara heads his own faction calle 
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r nctional Muslim ts KONAN the Muslim League remains 
pA ided in many factions with no unity of purpose l'epresentin 
d^ ing of the League that was created in 1906, 5 
» History repeated itself again when after Be 
„missal by President Farooq Leghari in Nove 
yer Nawaz Sharif returned to power wit 


nazir government's 
mber 1996, PML(N)'s 


| Y h an overwhelming 
“jority in February 1997 elections. This time, he decided to curtail 


Bi presidential powers by amending the Constitution in March 
1997, stripping the president of the power to dismiss the government 
and making his power to appoint military service chiefs and 
rovincial governors contingent on the "advice" of the prime 
minister. Nawaz Sharif further consolidated his powers through 
another amendment prohibiting elected members from "floor 
crossing" or voting against party positions. 
The Sharif government also engaged in a protracted dispute 
with the judiciary, culminating in the storming of the Supreme Court 
by ruling party loyalists and dismissal of the chief justice and 
eventual resignation of President Leghari in December 1997, His 
decision to appoint Gen. Pervez Musharraf as the chief of army staff 
soon landed him in direct conflict with the army. Nawaz Sharif tried 
to dismiss the COAS on the question of Kargil issue but in the 
process he was himself ousted from power. After the military coup 
on October 12, 1999, he was exiled and returned in 2007. 


In the 2008 elections, PML(N) took control of Punjab and 
supported the PPP-led coalition at the Centre. The May 2013 
elections brought PML(N) back to power even in Centre for the third 
time. Nawaz Sharif became prime minister for his unprecedented 
third term. His PML(N) also retained its control over Punjab and 
also shared its majority in Balochistan with two other partners, 
namely the Pakhtunkhwa Milli Awami Party and National Party 


(NP) in forming a coalition government headed by National Party's 
Dr. Abdul Malik Baloch. 


PML(N) had its own nominee Mamnoon Hussain took oath as 
president of Pakistan in place of Asif Ali Zardari on September 9, 
2013. The PML(N) with the experience of two previous unfinished 
terms and a seasoned leadership was expected to take on the 
challenges of its renewed mandate. The country surely needed a 
Strong economic team with a merit-based, professionalized public 
Sector cadre and small but efficient performance-led federal and 
Provincial cabinets for effective handling of the economic and energy 
Crises and dreary law and order situation. 


But within less than two years, PML(N) found itself in grave 
economic, political and security crises of unprecedented magnitude. 
It is now grappling with the multi-dimensional challenges with the 
help of the armed forces which have been engaged not only in a 
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valiant military operation Zarb-e-Azb in the triba 
restoring law and order in Karachi as well as in ot 
the civilian authority. 


l areas but 


als 
her areas ih 0 in 


aid of | 
Pakistan People's Party (PPP) | 


The Pakistan People's Party (PPP) represents anothe 
Pakistan's political spectrum. Founded in 1967 by Zug of 
Bhutto às a vehicle to bring down the government of hs ar Ali 
political mentor, Field Marshal Ayub Khan, the Party ca MU 
being with four cardinal principles: Islam is our faith, dition into 
our polity, socialism is our economy, and all power to the "an. i 
slogan has been Roti, Kupra aur Makkan or provision of he “thy 

Sic 


human needs to every citizen of Pakistan. 9 


A left-leaning populist movement, the PPP attempted to 
Islam with socialism. It advocated a just and fairer distribu; 
national wealth amongst various strata of the society and sto 
democratic traditions, liberal values and welfare-oriented Policies 
The Party also promised the elimination of feudalism in accordance 
with the established principles of socialism to protect and advance 
the interests of peasantry. 


bleng 
On of 
Od for 


The PPP was suddenly thrown on the nation’s Political 
springboard when it swept the first-ever general elections in the 
history of the country in December 1970 as the major political power 
in the Western wing of the country what was today's Pakistan. It 
won 81 of 138 seats allocated to West Pakistan in the National 
Assembly (a total of 300 seats were contested for in both wings of the 
country), coming in as the second largest party after East Pakistan- 
based Awami League which took 160 of the 162 seats allotted East 
Pakistan. At the provincial level, the PPP won majority in Sindh and 
Punjab legislatures. 


One year later the Party was handed over power in the 
truncated Pakistan in the aftermath of 1971 tragedy in which a 
political crisis was allowed to turn into a military debacle in the form 
of Pak-India War which resulted in the tragic break-up of the 
country. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto lifted martial law in April 1972 and in 
1973 stepped down as president to become prime minister in 
accordance with the new Constitution. The PPP did little to advance 
the first two tenets of its platform, Islam and democracy but did 
pursue socialism as a political tool, nationalizing the country's large- 
scale industries, insurance companies, and commercial banks. 

A number of public corporations were set up to expand the 
role of the government in commerce, construction, and 
transportation. The most significant achievement of the PPP's first 
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.. power was the framing of the Constitution in 1973 which 
tenure scs legal and the political foundation to the nation even to 
provides The PPP espoused such policies as land reform to help the 
this 24)" nationalization of industries to weaken the industrialists; 
pe istrative reforms to reduce the power of the bureaucrats, 
and adm however, was built on the foundations of the wealthy, 
4 mis Pakistan's traditional ruling class, 10 
lande ‘ 


The heavy hand with which Bhutto and the PPP exerted their 
aroused widespread resentment. Matters came to a head in 
wer hen the PPP won 155 of the 200 seats in the National 
siis with 58 percent of the total votes cast. The Pakistan 
Asse al Alliance (PNA), a coalition of nine opposition parties and 
ND percent of the votes, won only 36 seats. The PNA charged 
ae read electoral fraud, and the resulting PPP-PNA 
"creo and the accompanying civil unrest precipitated the 
- position of martial law and ouster of the Bhutto regime. 


The survival of Bhutto's party after his execution in 1979 was 
facilitated by dynastic politics. His widow Begum Nusrat Bhutto and 
his daughter Benazir led the party as co-chairpersons. During Zia's 
martial law, the PPP joined with 10 otner parties in the Movement 
for the Restoration of Democracy (MRD) to keep pressure on the 
military government to hold free elections under the 1973 
constitution. After Zia's death in 1988, the MRF) was dissolved, and 
the PPP, the largest party in the alliance, contested the 1988 elections 
on its own. 


The PPP emerged as the single largest party with narrow 
plurality. Benazir Bhutto formed a coalition government with the 
support of the Muhajir Qaumi Mahaz (MQM) and other parties. 
After a troubled period in power, the PPP government was 
dismissed by President Ishaq Khan in 1990. The PPP as the principal 
component of the Pakistan Democratic Alliance (PDA) lost the 1990 
elections to the IJI. The PDA blamed its defeat on alleged tampering 
with the vote. The National Democratic Institute, an international 
Observer team, did note irregularities in the election but declared 
that the final outcome did generally reflect the popular will. 


In the 1993 general elections, the PPP won 86 of the 217 seats in 
_ the National Assembly, while Nawaz Sharif's PML(N) won 72. The 
P was successful in forming a coalition with other parties to 
control a bloc of 121 seats, Benazir Bhutto's government was 
The for the second time on November 5, 1996 by her hand- 
be resident Farooq Leghari. She then left the country to remain 
© for almost decade and returned only in October 2007 under 


o 
197 


1 Pakistan: "E-ri 
(2008) " A Political History, Asia Society’s Encyclopedia of Asian History 
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the NRO deal but did not live to go through the realisation of h 
political mission. She was assassinated in Rawalpindi on Decemp,. 
27, 2007. " 


Within minutes after she left addressing a rally in Lis 
Bagh, she was killed under most tragic and ` bewi] Von 
circumstances. Her assassination was never investigated by ho, one 
party’s government. She left behind not only a will that Passed Nn 
the party leadership to her husband Asif Ali Zardari but also " - 
unanswered questions as to who killed her and why. As q m 
renowned leader and daughter of the East, Benazir Bhutto also D 
behind a void that will not be easily filled. eft 


The 2008 elections resulted in a heavy sympathy vote fo 
which came to power through a comfortable coalition. Asif 7 
who chose to become president and instead nominated Yousuf Rez 
Gilani to be the prime minister. Gilani remained in office until his 
retroactive disqualification and ouster by the Supreme Court 7 
Pakistan on contempt of court charges on April 26, 2012. He Was 
replaced by another PPP senior member Raja Pervez Ashraf Who 
remained prime minister from June 22, 2012 until completing his 
designated term on March 16, 2013. The PPP-led Politica} 
dispensation remained in power for five years, the first-ever elected 
government in Pakistan’s history to complete its full tenure. 


Jama’at-e-Islami (JI) 


r Ppp 
ardar 


The Jama'at-i-Islami (JI), the largest and most articulate of 
Pakistan's religious parties, was founded in 1941 by Maulana Abul 
A'ala Maududi as an ideological movement to promote Islamic 
values and practices in British India. It initially opposed the Pakistan 
movement, arguing that Islam was a universal religion not subject to 
national boundaries. It changed its position, however, once the 
decision was made to partition India on the basis of religion. In 1947 
Maulana Maududi redefined the JI's purpose as the establishment of 
an Islamic state in Pakistan. 


In order to achieve this objective, the JI considered it necessary 
to purge the community of deviant behaviour and to establish a 
political system in which decisionmaking would be undertaken by a 
few pious people well versed in the meaning of Islam. Maududis 
writings also gained a wide audience. Jama'at-i-Islami took a strong 
position in favour of Pakistan during the 1971 East Pakistan crisis. 
Maulana Maududi retired as head of the party in 1972. His 
successors since then have all been elected by the party's 
membership. 


" Am iconic loss, Shamshad Ahmad, The Nation, December 29, 2007. 
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The Jama'at-e-Islami's Views on 
political participation were opposed p y amization and jin. 
party's platform 2 advocating religious dictat, Peopl JM 
f hether the jl was a political party or atorsh 
egitimate political processes was raised ; rki 

supreme Court ultimately decided in favour Ised in , citi lo 
zi lawful political organization. Saeed the J . The 
independence, the JI was the dominant voice E w sin 
ulema in the debates leading to the adopti vi ei ce 
constitution. Of Pakistan's first 


The JI envisions a State governed by Islami 
Westerniz ation-including capitalism, socialism : 
as bank interest, birth control, and relaxed soc 
influence has been far greater than its showing at the polls 
Suggests, 


In 1990, the JI was an important com 
won only four seats. In the 1993 fusion! diem ge eae it 
political umbrella group, the Pakistan Islamic Front. me cd 
three seats in the National Assembly. In subsequent cede red only 
JI has not performed well. In the current scenario, with ahs the 
forces flagging their own version of Islam, the JE snd seti 
moderate forward-looking religious party. as a 


Muttahida Qaumi Movement (MQM) 


The Muhajir Qaumi Mahaz (MQM), a party formed to 
represent the interests of the Muhajir community in Pakistan, had a 
meteoric rise in the political life of the country. Founded by Altaf 
Hussain in 1984, the MQM won 13 (out of 207) seats in the National 
Assembly in the 1988 elections, making it the third largest party in 
the assembly after the PPP and the IJI. MQM support of the PPP 
made it possible for Benazir to form a government and become 


prime minister in 1988. 
Shortly after the election, however, the coalition between the 
PPP and the MQM broke down, and the two parties’ subsequently 


troubled relations contributed greatly to the instability of ep 
first government. In the 1990 general elections, the MQM won 1 
remaining the third largest party. 


seats in the National Assembly, aci eR 
The MQM boycotted the 1993 National Assembly elections 9u 
27 seats in the provincial assembly of Sindh. 

imarily from the urban 


The MQM's political strength came p on securing, better job 


ip. T ; 
an organ;,,,;  JUes 
subvert I TBanization tie tion of 


c law and opposes 
ang such practices 
ial mores. The JI's 


ethnic riots in Karachi in the winter o 
brought prominence and notoriety to the MQ 


i verte 
Hussain. It was after these riots that the MQM leadership co” 
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the movement into a political party. The MQM 5 full politic, 
was first felt in the 1988 elections. j 
In 1997, the MQM officially removed the term Muhajir ;. 
denotes the party's roots among Urdu-speaking Muslirns) din 
name, and replaced it with Muttahida ("United"). The MOM i * 
few socially liberal political parties in Pakistan and has jt, ite 
the All-Pakistan Muhajir Students Organization at " 
University which its founder Altaf Hussain had established "igo 
1970s. Today, MQM is the second largest party in Sind h l 
traditionally the third largest in the country. ar 
Lately, however, MOM has been facing difficulties on fain 
of its alleged role in Karachi's deteriorating law and order Situas,, 
target-killings and other criminal activities. The federal gover, 7 '" 
has established a joint redressal committee to alleviate Mic m 
genuine grievances in return for its withdrawal of resignation, ;. 
the National Assembly. Meanwhile, it seems to have held $XOur For 
the local bodies elections in Sindh. j 


Awami National Party (ANP) 


The Awami National Party was formed in 1986 by the merga, 
of several left-leaning parties including the Awami Tehrik and i. 
National Democratic Party. Khan Abdul Wali Khan was appointed 
its first president. Wali Khan's political career had been built on the 
tradition of intense Pakhtun nationalism inherited from his father 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. Both men were opposed to the creation 
of Pakistan, and after partition they were imprisoned.’ 

In 1956, Wali Khan joined the National Awami Party (NAP), 
led by a charismatic Bengali socialist, Maulana Bhashani. In 1965, the 
NAP split into two factions, with Wali Khan becoming president of 
the pro-Moscow faction. In 1972, the party was strong enough to 
form coalition provincial governments, with its partner the Jamiat- 
Ulema-i-Islam (JUI) in the North-West Frontier Province and 
Balochistan. 

These governments were short-lived. Wali Khan was again 
jailed, and his party was barred from politics when the Supreme 
Court upheld the finding of Bhutto that the NAP was conspiring 
against the state of Pakistan. Gen. Zia subsequently withdrew the 
charges against the NAP. Wali Khan was released, joined the 
National - Democratic Party, and ultimately formed the Awami 


National Party. 

The Awami National Party formed an 
conservative Pakistan Muslim League in early J 
to a formal split in the party with many activists allying w! 
a UM RM M A 
12 A country study, Pakistan, US Library of Congress; 1994. 
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in the 2002 elections, ANP struck up an alliance with the [ 
1 e pp 


pr 

ties were electorally routed 

pul both par : ed in Khyber Pakhty 

ihe religion-political alliance Muttahida “ty MN 
í A) 


riding ` 
In the 2008 elections the party contested on its own and w 
: on a 


ality of votes in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa a: a 
jochistan for the first time in 15 years he sy ea T" = 
— ANP formed its own government in Khyber 
pakhtunkhwa and as a coalition partner with PPP in the Cent yber 
in Sindh and Balochistan provinces. But it was routed in rage 
elections resulting in the formation of a PTI government in coali 013 
with Jama'at-e-Islami and Sherpao-led Qaumi Watan Party alition 


Jamiat Ulema-i-Islam (JUI) 


The Jamiat Ulema-i-lslam (JUI), led by Maulana F 

Rahman, had its origins in the Jamiat Ulema-i-Hind J T nont 

by à group of ulema of the Deoband Movement in j ;o-partition 

india. The JUH argued that Muslims could coexist with other 

religions in à society where they were not the majori' ~. In 1945 

however, a group of JUH ulema, led by Maulana Shabir Ahmad 

Usmani, split off from the JUH, formed the JUI, anc gave their 

support to the movement for an independent Pakistan. Since 1947 

the JUI has undergone à number of organizational and programme 

changes. It developed strong support in the North-W. st Frontier 
Province and Balochistan. 

In 1972 it joined the NAP to form governments 1 those two 

provinces. In 1977, the JUI contested the National Assembly election 

| as a component of the Pakistan National Alliance. The JUI did not 

| sympathize with Gen. Zia's Islamization programme, a' d in 1981 the 

| JUI joined the MRD to pressurise Zia to hold free elections. The JUI 

won six seats in the National Assembly in the 1990 elections. In the 


1993 national elections, the JUI was the main component of the 
Islami Jamhoori Mahaz, which won four seats ir. the National 
form coalition 


Assembly. In 2002 elections, it won enough seats t. 

governments in KPk and Balochistan. In 2013 elections, Jamaat-e- 
Islami won enough seats to become a partner in /TIHed coalition 
government in KPk. 

Pakistan Tehrik-e-Insaf (PTI) 


plur 
in Ba 


relatively a new entity on 
Pakistan's political scene. Founded by former Pakistani cricket 


Success «o far. It has established itself as one of 
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national parties especially after October 30, 2011 when over a hu 
thousand people gathered in Lahore in support of the party, "dreq 

The party has since organised public meetings drawing 
crowds representing what it calls its tsunami that will erode * 
poll results. It already claims to have enrolled more than ten th 
workers in Pakistan, popularly called 'Insafiyans'. Accordi ! 
political analysts PTI has built a significant vote bank in cep, 
southern and western Punjab, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, Balochi, o 
and upper Sindh and claims to be Pakistan's only non family " tan 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) and Pakistan Muslim League (N) 
direct competitors of PTI. are 

In 1999, when Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif was ousted , 
Gen. Musharraf, Imran Khan supported Gen. Musharraf because 
believed the change would usher in a new era for the country b : 
that never happened. Imran then became Musharraf's most d 
critics. Imran Khan boycotted the February 2008 elections held un ^ 
Gen. Musharraf. He remains deeply critical of the political order 4 
Pakistan and promises to bring changes to free the country of * 
governance, economic mismanagement, corruption and violence. |; 
2013, PTI emerged as a major party winning 30 seats in the National 
Assembly, 20 in Punjab Assembly and 34 in KPk Assembly. It was 
able to form a government in KPk in coalition with Jama’at-e-Islamj 
and QWP. 

As a relatively new political party in the national arena, PT] 
wishes to create a modern, democratic Islamic republic which 
advocates complete political, religious, and economic freedom. 
Basing his entire political platform as being derived from Jinnah's 
vision of a harmonious and peaceful country, Imran Khan has 
consistently spoken out against exploitation, corruption, and 
prejudices of all kind. As one of the most dynamic political parties, 
PTI envisages a democratic system ensuring justice, equality and 
prosperity for all citizens. Lately, Imran Khan has taken his party to 
new heights on the political horizon by awakening the masses on the 
need for systemic changes in the country. 


Bringing them out on the streets for unprecedented sit-ins 
(dharnas), Imran Khan was able to give a wake-up call, loud and 
clear. We need a drastic change in our present anachronistic set-up 
to be able to get rid of the same old usurpers of the country’s politics, 
outmoded social and political structures and elitist-led status quo n 
our country. He called into question the legality of 2013 ar 
accusing the government of large-scale rigging in the polls. = 
government denied the allegations and the Judicial dep c qu 
established by the government also found the elections by and pit 
fair. However, on PTTs petitions on rigging charges e dn 

p . B . H . ties or e 
constituencies, the Election Tribunals did find irregulari 
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tions in those constituencies in Punjab which have since 
elec" 
pyee 
n held. 


gr. THE ECONOMY 


Pakistan is a developing country. The World Bank considers 
«tan a low-income country. The economy of Pakistan is the 44th 
pakistan the world in terms of nominal GDP, and 26th largest in the 
largest In terms of purchasing power parity (PPP). It is South Asia's 
world o rgest economy after India, representing about 15 percent of 
second ‘aD P. As Pakistan has a population of over 188.6 million 
uo nbl sixth largest), the GDP per capita is $3,149 ranking 140th 
em world. e "T 
Pakistan's economy is semi-industrialized, with growth poles 
ituated along the Indus River; the diversified economies of Karachi 
1 d major urban centres in the Punjab, coexisting with lesser 
joven areas in other parts of the country. The economy has 
suffered in the past from internal political disputes, a fast-growing 
opulation, mixed levels of foreign investment. Foreign exchange 
reserves are bolstered by steady worker remittances, but a growing 
current account deficit - driven by a widening trade gap as import 
growth outstrips export expansion — could draw down reserves and 
dampen GDP growth in the medium-term. Pakistan has been- 
undergoing a process of economic liberalization which includes 
privatization of all government corporations, aimed to attract foreign 
investment and decrease budget deficit. 


According to State Bank of Pakistan, with almost 20 % increase 
in remittances from overseas Pakistanis, the country's foreign 
exchange reserves have crossed $20 billion which has led to its stable 
outlook on the long-term rating by Standard & Poor's. 


According to World Bank estimates, in 2014, Pakistan's 
population stood at 185 million with a GDP of $272.136 billion 
showing an average growth of 5.4% and inflation rate of 7.2% in the 
same year. Last year, the country's Gross Domestic Product had 
expanded by 4.14 % to $ 236.6 billion. GDP growth rate in Pakistan 
ad averaged 4.92 percent from 1952 until 2014, recording an all 
oe a of 10.22 percent in 1954 and a record low of -1.80 percent 


Although since 2005 the GDP has been growing an average 5% 
a year, it is Rot enough to keep up with fast population growth. To 
mu Pigs Sven worst, perilous security situation, endemic 
and lack Instability, acute energy shortage, widespread corruption 
aid ; c< of law enforcement hamper private investment and foreign 

' imports, decreasing FDI flows and private investment, and 


ated circular debt in the energy sector. Pakistan's Gross 
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to edge up to 4.9% in financi 
»rowth is expected cia] 
Domestic Product jue ntinued low prices for oil and othe, 
ar 2016, assuming ted pickup in growth in the advanceg 


commodities, a 
tion O 

mies, and some allevia ; 
econo: economic expansion for financial year (FY) 2015 
was led by services as growth "à 


Pakistan's ; 

which ended on une id 
; ustrial 

maniac soa Lea to 3.396 owing to continue; 
slowcown z T E demand. The resilience o{ 
small-scale eis ac tion sustained industria) 

, Agriculture growth remained modest at 2,9», 
Private fixed investment slipped to equal 9.7% of Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) from 10.0% a year earlier because of continuing 
energy constraints and the generally weak business environmen; 
that has depressed investment for several years. 

The current account deficit narrowed in FY2015 from 1.3% in 
FY2014. The reasons were lower oil imports (which had been 35% of 
the total), larger inflows under the Coalition Support Fund, and 

The benefit of the 18% decline in 


robust workers’ remittances. 
expenditures on oil imports was offset to some extent by increased 


imports of machinery and metal products, as well as of food and 
transport equipment. 


Economic Prospects 
Pakistan's economic growth since its inception has been varied. 
It has been slow during periods of civilian rule, but excellent during 
although the foundation for 


the three periods of military rule, 
sustainable and equitable growth was not formed. Pakistan’s current 


population is nearly 190 million with a 1.81% growth rate. No more 
than 55.0% of adults are literate, and life expectancy is about 64 years. 
Inflation is expected to be slightly higher in FY2016 than in FY2015 as oil 
prices recover. The ADB Update 2015 sees lower inflation than forecast 
earlier, but inflationary pressures may come from food prices pushed 
higher by possible supply shortages following floods in July 2015. 
Monetary policy is expected to remain supportive. | 
In FY2016, the current account deficit is expecte widen 
marginally as slightly higher oil prices and ide el us 
eoe countries translates into an expansion in trade. 
eue exports are expected to increase only slightly after two 
= Hae ene as manufacturing continues to suffer under 
" o "m inis cotton prices see only a modest increase. 
pects for large-scale manufacturing remain subject tO 
progress Ae deed DEPT Plans to build E economic corridor 
noe émis eople's Republic of China to the Pakistani 
wem announced in April, and this mega project 
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si nificantly boost private inve: 

cou eat Agriculture sector tye den. d in the 

with cotton, rice, wheat, maize and fos ^ or 25% of it 

ops. Pakistan is an exporter of fruits, especially cit E as the major 
fish preparations: Industrial sector accounts for 24% er ie fish and 

Textiles, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, iron and st rem 

materials, cement, fertilizers, sports goods, sur d d building 

leather goods are the mainstay of the industrial eM, and 
country's exports. Energy, IT and small and medium siz " and the 
are among the fastest growing sectors in the country. ed industries 


Pakistan is one of the largest 
commodities, and its labour market is he tk lna 13 SEEMS 
Pakistani Diaspora contributed nearly $15 billion to the isa = 
2014. The major source countries of remittances to Pakistan "it ien 
UAE, USA, Saudi Arabia, GCC countries (including Bahrain el E 
Qatar and Oman), Australia, Canada, Japan, UK and EU counties ‘ie 
Norway, Switzerland, etc. According to official claims, Pakistan's 
economy presents “an upbeat picture of stability and growth. The 
economic policies are transparent and predictable. Private sector 
confidence has grown, stock market is buoyant, external balance of 
payments is in comfortable position, expatriate Pakistanis are bringing 
capital into the country and FDI has increased.” 

The reality however does not seem to match this promising 
description. There are no positive indicators visible anywhere in the 
country’s economy which continues to show downward trend with 
no macro-economic management. As a result, the country continues 
to suffer unstable exchange rate, high inflation, growing debt 
burden, high fiscal and current accounts deficit as well as export 
stagnation. According to the World Trade Organization, Pakistan's 
share of overall world exports is declining. 

Main inflation drivers include food and utility prices, rupee’s 
depreciation vis-a-vis US dollar, and higher international commodity 
prices. Low levels of spending in the social services and high 
population growth have contributed to persistent poverty and 
unequal income distribution. Pakistan's extreme poverty and 
underdevelopment are key concerns, especially in rural areas. The 
country’s economy remains vulnerable to internal and external shocks 
due to internal security concerns and the global financial crises. 

Our long-term economic challenges include expanding 
investment in education, healthcare, and electricity production, and 
reducing dependence on foreign donors. 

Pakistan remains dependent on IMF and other international 
assistance for budgetary support and to keep the country more or 
less solverit. The global economic downturn has also had adverse 
impact on the demand prospects for Pakistan's exports. 
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Our present economic crisis warrants a dee 
reform agenda and homegrown solutions to our econ 
rationalizing GDP targets, restoring: macro-economic balanc 
banning non-essential imports and luxuries, and, as a matter s 
priority, reviving our industry to reduce the trade gap. For the bes 
term, however, without a resolution of Pakistan's Perenni; 
structural challenges, such as raising the level of domestic res : 
mobilization or promoting higher productivity in the eco 
economic growth and investment will continue to be cons 
and the growth prospects remain volatile. 


Sustainable economic growth is always contingent upon Soung 
macro-economic policies, optimum utilisation of the country’s 
natural and human resources and full exploitation of its industria] 
agricultural and technological potentials. In addition, the energy ang 
water shortages and internal security situation are also constrainin 
growth in the country. However, the economy could benefit from 
large initial productivity gains as capacity utilization begins to 
increase from a low base. 

Despite serious governance problems, Pakistan remains 4 
rapidly developing country and is one of the Next Eleven, the eleven 
countries that, along with the BRICs?3, have a high potential to 
become the world's largest economies in the twenty-first century, 
However, after decades of war and social instability, as of 2013, Serious 
deficiencies in basic services such as railway transportation and electric 
power generation are hampering the development process. 
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Pakistan's Human Development Experience-1980-2010 


Pakistan's performance with regard to human development 
has been a mixed bag. Over the years, some improvements have 
taken place. For example, life-expectancy at birth improved from 58 
to 66 years, adult literacy increased form 26 per cent to 55 per cent, 
female literacy improved from 15 per cent to 42 per cent, infant 
mortality rate decreased from 122 per 1000 live-birth to 73, yet in 
almost all these and other human development indicators, progress 
has been slow in comparison with developing-country average. Only 
one half of the country's population is literate. Net enrollment rate 
and primary school completion rate are far below those achieved by 


13 BRICs is the acronym for world's five major emerging national economies: Brazil, 
Russia, India, China, and South Africa. They are distinguished by their large, 
fast-growing economies and significant influence on regional and global affairs; all 
five are G-20 members and represent almost 3 billion people which is 40% of world 
population, with a combined nominal GDP of US$16.039 trillion (20% world GDP) 
and an estimated US$4 trillion in combined foreign reserves. As of 2014, the BRICs 
nations represented 18 percent of the world economy. 
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countries of the region. Infant moriali 
et only behin d Afghanistan. oriality at 73 is highest in the 
addition, considerable disparities exi 

ethnicity: u ortunately , government financial ca [guis qan 
improve these low indicators are just not there. ee or will to 
jon s'an us helow South Asian average and ne Spending on 
South Asia. Pakistan also stands at the bottom in d puse 

of public 


in 
expenditure on health with less than 1 per cent of GDP 


According to a recently published 4 
economic growth te E ended pias past three 
the gains of economic growth have not been Led ric 
enhancing people's living conditions sufficiently. e oe 
increased by 5:1 per cen annually between 1980 and M» m 
ositive growth in all the sectors of economy. Yet, em E with 
o portunities tend to remain limited while poverty is a 
continue to prevail at high levels. There are several issues "i the 
like persistent fiscal and trade deficit, rising Pos 


owth process, 
burden and growing inequality especially between rural and urban 


areas and amongst the provinces. 


decades, 


Vision 2025 
It is essential for Pakistan to improve the character of growth to 
growth momentum and to ensure that the benefits of 
owth improve the lives of people. Pakistan's Planning Commission 
icy document ‘Vision 2025' regarding the future 
provide a framework 


lusive growth. It also sought to 


k of focus on human development. It envisioned 
private sector-led growth by limiting government role through 
institutional reform and better governance. While the government 
hailed Vision 2025 as a blueprint for economic transformation, it is 
no different from earlier visions and growth frameworks. 

In the last 16 years, Pakistan has produced Vision 2010, Vision 
2030 and framework for Economic Growth; all these laid down lofty 


aspirations with no follow y only listed targets - 


up or Success. The : 
without providing for any mechanism for their implementation. 
a-projects being imp 


direction of economic p 
for the revival 
address the lac 


lemented at huge 


Some of the high-profile meg 
budgets will bring no change in our social indicators: 
Agricultural & Natural Resources 
e arable land, water, 


Pakistan's principal natural resources ar 
Eoo 
u www. mhhdc.org; Growth without Human Development: pakistan's experience over 

the past three decades. 
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hydroelectric potential, and natural gas reserves, About 289; 

Pakistan's total land area is under cultivation and is Watereg | ^ °! 
of the largest irrigation systems in the world. Agriculture 4 d Ne 
for about 25% of GDP and employs about 42% of the labour (s 
The most important crops are cotton, wheat, rice, sugarcane att, 
and vegetables, which together account for more than 75% its 
value of total crop output. 


The economic importance of agriculture has decline si 
independence, when its share of GDP was around 53%, In ie 
years, the Agriculture sector’s growth rate plummeted to less th : 
2%, against a target of 3.8%, and earlier year's growth rate of E 
Pakistan exports rice, fish, fruits, and vegetables ang impor, 
vegetable oil, wheat, cotton (net importer), pulses, and consum ; 
foods. Despite intensive farming practices, Pakistan remains 4 E 
food importer. 


Energy 


Pakistan has extensive energy resources, including fairly 
sizable natural gas reserves, some proven oil reserves, coal, ang large 
hydropower potential but exploitation of energy resources has been 
slow due to poor governance, shortage of capital and domestic and 
international political constraints. No wonder, domestic gas and 
petroleum production totals only about half the country's energy 
needs, and dependence on imported oil contributes to Pakistan's 
persistent trade deficits and shortage of foreign exchange, China is 
building a chain of power projects including a hydro Project 
(Neelum-Jhelum Project) and several gas and coal-based Power 
plants which are likely to be completed by 2018. 


' Industry 


Pakistan's manufacturing sector accounts for about 25% of 
GDP. Cotton textile production and apparel manufacturing are 
Pakistan's largest industries, accounting for about 51.4% of total 
exports. Other major industries include food processing, beverages, 
construction materials, clothing, and paper products, Manufacturing 
sector growth has slowed in the last two years due to energy 
shortages and capacity constraints. 


Despite government efforts to privatize large-scale parastatal 
units, the public sector continues to account for a significant 
proportion of industry. The government seeks to diversify the 
country's industrial base and bolster export industries. Net foreign 
investment in Pakistani industries is only 0.5% of GDP. Pakistan's 
search for additional foreign direct investment has been hampered 
by concerns about the security situation, domestic and regional 
political uncertainties, and questions about judicial transparency. 


gunt? 


foreign Trate 


Global economic slowdown an 

n's exports as well as dome 
joa to Pakistan's high tra 
uat at $ 30 billion imp 


d weak Worl 
Stic Political y 


d demand for 
Ncertaint 
de deficits With ue” have 


its 

orts roughly at Ove wee 
illion Pakistan's trade deficit hag been |i 
b " 


con 


r $ 50 and 
n the range of over $20 
ning far more than the Official 


n. The trade deficit has been wide 
ee rterational Monetary Fund (IMPys projections, 
n The government figures released by the Pakistan B 
tistics (PBS) showed that the country exported $25, billi 
i ods compared to imports valued at $45.2 billion, leay 
of - 98 billion in 2013-14 that ended on June 30, Compa 
as ding year, the trade gap contracted by 2.5 per cent, 
Hight than the official and the IMF's Projection of $1 
ir sting the fixing of an unrealistic target by the government, The 
Hec m is that there are no accurate statistic available on Pakistan's 
a s or trade leaving a credibility gap in governmental claims 
Sina ants growth rate or balance of payments position. 
à In terms of commodities, textiles account for most of Pakistan's 
export earnings, but Pakistan's 


failure to expand a viable export base 
fts in 
manufactures has left the country vulnerable to shi 
aem erri Other exports include rice, leather goods, sports 


goods, chemicals, manufactures, carpets and Tugs. Pakistan's main 


export partners include US (15.8%), UAE (7.9%), China (7.3%), UK 
(4.3%), and Germany (4.2%). 


Ureau of 
On worth 
ing a gap 
red to the 
but it was 
6.6 billion, 


in i i leum, petroleum 
istan’s main imports include petro ' 
Tii capital goods, industrial raw materials, RAD 
itus transportation equipment, edible oils, paper "i 
: board iron steel, wheat, fertilizer and wa Main a> 
iiem ivdude China (17.9%), Saudi Arabia (10.7%), UAE (10.6%), 
imm (5.5%), US (4.9%), Malaysia (4.8%). 


Energy imports account for nearly 30% Pere ed eie 
and the total gap between electricity supply and m pE 
is over 5000 megawatts (MW). `The ongoing energy 


; e" 
Security concerns, together with a decline in global demand, hav 


's exports 
[oec a i ut 
: tton te 
continue to be dominated by co 
government diversification efforts. 


Nuclear Power 
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solely responsible for operating these power plants. As of 
electricity generated by commercial nuclear power tilii. n, the 
A ing ^ eye d generated in Pakistan compas lt 
~62% from fossil fuel, ~33% from hyd i i - 
from coal electricity. gusselecttlis pins and “O35 
Pakistan is one of the four nuclear armed states (al 
India, Israel, and North Korea) that is not a party to fe With 
Non-Proliferation Treaty but is a member in good stan din Uclea, 
International Atomic Energy Agency. With major Western = of the 
following discriminatory policies, China has long been quie 
supporter of Pakistan's nuclear power generation Programme c." 
the early on. In 2005, both Pakistani government and the Chine 
government adopted an Energy Security Plan, calling for 4 ti 
increase in generating capacity to more than 160,000 MW by 2030. e 
Pakistan government plans for lifting nuclear capacity to 8800 
MW, 900 MW of it by 2015 and a further 1500 MW by 2020. China is 
already building Neelum-Jhelum Hydroelectric Project wit 
generating capacity of 1,000 MW to be completed by 2017. In June 
2008, the Pakistani government announced plans to build 
commercial nuclear power plants Chashma III and Chashma [y 
each with 320-340 MW and costing PKR 129 billion, 80 billion of this 
from international sources, principally China. 


IV. EDUCATION 


The constitution of Pakistan requires the state to provide free 
primary and secondary education. At the time of independence, 
Pakistan had only one university, the University of the Punjab. As of 
2015 it has 136 universities, of which 74 are public universities and 
62 are private universities. It is estimated that there are 3193 technical 
and vocational institutions in Pakistan, and there are also madaris that 
provide free Islamic education and offer free board and lodging to 
students, who come mainly from the poorer strata of society. 

Education in Pakistan is divided into six main levels: pre- 
primary (preparatory classes); primary (grades one through five); 
middle (grades six through eight); high (grades nine and ten, leading 
to the Secondary School Certificate); intermediate (grades eleven and 
twelve, leading to a Higher Secondary (School) Certificate); and 
university programmes leading to graduate and post-graduate 
degrees. Pakistani private schools also operate a parallel secondary 
education system based on the curriculum set and administered by 
the Cambridge International Examinations. Some students choose to 
take the O level and A level exams conducted by the British Council. 

The government launched a nationwide initiative in 1998 with 
the aim of eradicating illiteracy and providing a basic education to 
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all children. Through various educational reforms, by 2015 th 
ministry of education expects to attain 100?6 enrolment levels ec 
children of primary school age and a literacy rate of 86% sae 
aged over 10. As a public sector responsibility, education in kitin 
has remained a most neglected sector both in terms of budgetar 
allocation and systemic development. It has been among the bad 
of our national priorities with scant attention paid to the need for 
systemic reform and redressal. 


Besides low ratio of budgetary allocations, we suffered an 
attitudinal complacence inherent in governmental as well as societal 
inertia towards our educational system. Education must be 
recognised as a high strategic priority with its share in GDP 
allocation raised from the current less than two percent to at least 
five percent to start with. Also, for a successful education system in 
our country, we must do away with multiple systems and evolve 


uniform curricula. 


V. MEDIA 


The press, television, and radio are vital forces in Pakistan's 
political life. The importance of the press was evident even before 
independence. In pre-partition India, Muslim journalism flourished 
until the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857-58, when many Muslim 
newspapers were shut down. Between 1857 and the Government of 
India Act, 1935, which gave a large measure of self-government to 
Indians, none of the major newspapers were owned or edited by 


Muslims. 

However, when Indian Muslims began to organize and rally to 
the political platform of the All-India Muslim League, concerted 
efforts were made to develop a strong press to support the Muslim 
national cause. A number of Muslim-owned newspapers were 
established, including Azad, a Bengali-language daily founded in 
Calcutta in 1936. Two English-language newspapers, Morning News 
in Calcutta and Dawn in Delhi, began publishing in 1942. In the late 
1930s, the first Indian Muslim news agency, the Orient Press of 
India, was founded. !5 

On the eve of independence, however, only four major 
Muslim-owned newspapers existed in the area constituting the new 
state of Pakistan: the Pakistan Times, Zamindar, Nawa-i- Waqt, and Civil 
and Military Gazette, all located in Lahore. A number of Muslim 
newspapers also moved to Pakistan. Dawn began publication as a 
daily in Karachi, then the federal capital, on the day of independence 


HE NON, o cnl Di: ce 
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A country study: Pakistan, US Library of Congress, 1994. 
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in 947. Other publicalians were alan shultesd Ii Pabilskan diy Imm 
the Morsig Ness amd the Urdu langage allies fiy nid dup 


Maulana Zafar Ali Khan (IHA Peg, ed aii use 
one at the most eminent jouienaliats From Punjab whe nord Hja TM 
tight Pakistan's freedom movement The man vh elvan, 
abilities ranging from aratary ia paelry. and. Pamo puliti, 
journalism is also known as the Father ot Undu journalleni 


The National Press Trust, à non pol H erggantéa hon witali 
by businessmen às à major newspaper publiahwr In 1964 vias qup, 
over by the government in 1972. There are some private NEW eb afi) 
and journal publishers, notably the Dawn Group aned Jang brin 
and Nàwa-i-Waqt Group. The Iwo major news aene ii Fabius 
are the Associated Presa of Pakistan: and Pabila jy). 
International, The Associated Press of Pakistan was taken over j, 
the government in 1960, Pakistan Preis International te a privy) 
joint-stock company, 

Since the early 1990s, there are over 1,500 Dewspapers ayuj 
journals in the country, including publications in Urdu, English, apui 
in regional languages, The major national daily newspapers in Erdu 
are Jang, Nawa-i-Waqt, Express, Dunya, Nai Baal, Jasarat, Munt, 
Mashriq, and Hurriyat, The major national dailies in English aj, 
Dawn, The News, The Nation, The Frontier Post, The Pakistan Hines, 
Express Tribune, Muslim, Daily Times and Pakistan Today. Herald and 
Friday Times are important English-language magazines 
Newspapers and periodicals are owned by private individuale, join 
stock companies, or trusts, 


Jahangir's World Times published from Lahore is the largest 
circulation monthly magazine for the youth of Pakistan with 
coverage of world affairs and national activities of interest for all, 


Radio also has been an effective method of communication 
because the literacy rate is low and other methods of communication 
are sometimes not available. The Pakistan Broadcasting Corporation 
has played a key role in disseminating information and transmitting 
government policies as well as promoting Islamic principles and 
their application. Another state-run organization, Azad Kashmir 
Radio broadcasts in Azad Kashmir. 


Television, although newer, has also been increasing)y effective 
with coverage in the mid-1990s reaching more than 80 percent of the 
population. Until August 1990, the only television channel was the 
government-owned Pakistan Television Corporation (PTV). At tha! 
time, however, another television channel, People's Television 
Network was established. People's Television Network brought 
Cable News Network (CNN) to Pakistan. Today, there are more than 
100 private television channels in Pakistan including news channels, 
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rtainment channels, sports channels, regional languages 
pus „els and educational as well religious channels, 

The media in Pakistan has been playing an active 
tional activities including elections, 
developments as well as crisis periods in t 

reat strength in the 2007 movement 
~ Bilt on the country’s judiciary in 
mcer term while remaining in uniform. He also targeted the 
media for being a truthful window to his manipulations for 
continued “power and authority” and also for mirroring the “hearts 
and minds” of the nation. 

The media was a great support for the civil soci 
judicial fraternity, lawyers’ community, intellectuals and academics, 
writers and poets, numan rights activists and students who were all 
struggling for democracy and rule of law. The movement eventually 
resulted into general elections in February 2008 and restoration of 
independent judiciary in Pakistan. 

Although the government-owned radio and TV 
always present the government line, the establishme 
Television Network with large number of private ch 
electronic media an important factor in opinion ma 
news and information dissemination. 


role in all 
political and economic 


he country. It was a pillar 
against Gen. Musharraf's 
à bid to secure another 


ety comprising 


channels 
nt of People's 
annels has made 
king as well as in 


LIST OF THE RULEKS OF PAKISTAN (1947-2015) 
Quaid--Azam Muhammad AliJinnah — |15-08-1947. | [11-09-1948 
Khawaja Nazimuddin 1409-1948 |_| 16-10-1951 


mn Malik Ghulam Muhammad 19-10-1951 - 05-10-1955 
Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza 06-10-1955 - 22-03-1956 


Presidents of Pakistan 


Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza 23-03-1956 | 27-10-1958 


General Muhammad Ayub Khan 27-10-1958 | 25-03-1969 
ig Gen Muhammad Yahya Khan 25-03-1969 | 20-12-1971 


Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 20-12-1971 | 14-08-1973 
L5 Fecal ati Claudi; 14-08-1973 -| 16-09-1978 


Governors-General 


— 


6-09-1978 


Ghularr. Ishaq Khan 13-12-1988 
Sardar Farooq Ahmad Leghari 14-11-1993 


Gen. Muharnmad Zia-ul- Haq -l 
Justice (retd) Muhammad Rafiq Tarar 01-01-199 - 


1 


ao | General Pervez Musharraf 20-06- 2001 
iy Asif Ali Zardari 09-09- 


12. | Mamnoon Hussain 


07-10-1958 08-06-1962 


i 


25-03-1969 


Zulfigar Ali Bhutto (Civilian Martial 20-12-1971 
Law Administrator) j 


Gen. Muhammad Zia-ul-Haq 05-07-1977 


30-12-1985 


ee Tr 
17-10-1951 =| 17-04-1953) 
EX Muhammad Ali Bogra 17-04-1953 |- | 11-08-1955. 
DIU eC UI 


18-10-1957 
16-12-1957 
07-10-1958 
20-12-1971 
05-07-1977 
29-05-1988 
06-08-1990 
06-11-1990 
18-04-1993 


5, | Hussain Shaheed Suharwardi 12-09-1956 | - 


Ibrahim Ismail Chaundrigar 18-10-1957 


Malik Feroz Khan Noon 16-12-1957 


Noor-ul-Amin (nominated) 07-12-1971 


- 


Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto 14-08-1973 
Muhammad Khan Junejo 23-03-1985 
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Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi (caretaker) 06-08-1990 
Mian Muhammad Nawaz Sharif 06-11-1990 


Nawaz Sharif resa). | 26-05-1993 | - | 08-07-1993 | 


s Mead 
Mie? (08-07-1993 | -| 19-10-1993 | 


" cs qeshi (areak) 
<< ein esc 
DL HMM TESTI 


erent [FOLIO ||. 
a RENNESEISETET] 


ae Khan Jamali 

Mir Zafarullah 
» = Saat Hussain 30-06-2004 | — | 26-08-2004 
jl. es € 28-08-2004 | - | 15-11-2007 
E lammed Mian Soomro (caretaker) | 16-11-2007 |-- | 24-03-2008 
[E > "ed Yousaf Raza Gillani 25-03-2008 |- | 26-04-2012 
| 24.1} 
Ta Pervez Ashraf 22-06-2012 | - | 24-03-2013 
| 
25.  —hanKhoso(cartaker) — |25-03-2013 -| 05-06-2013 
| 26. | Mir Hazar 

east a 0 


" Mian Muhammad Nawaz Sharif 


tan, which was approved by the 
tan’s ideological 


les and the basis 


The State Emblem of Pakis 
Central Government in 1954, symbolises Pakis 


foundation, its cultural heritage, the guiding princip 
of its economic strength. 
The four ingredients of the Emblem are: 
The crescent and star crest at the top is a traditional symbol of 
Islam. 
* The shield in the centre, with four 
wheat, tea and jute. These are the main 
and signify the strong agriculture based economy. 
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preme Court disqualified him on June 19, 2012 
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Transliteration 


Pak sarzamin shad bad 
Kishware haseen shad bad 


Tunishane azmealishan arze Pakistan 
Markazeyagin shadbad. 


Pak sarzamin ka nizam quwate akhuwati awam 
Qaum, mulk, Sultanat 
Painda ta binda bad shad, bad man zele murad. 
Parchame sitarao hilal 
Rahbare tarraqio ka mal 
Tarjumane mazi shane hal jane istaqbal 
Sayyai, khudae zul jalal. 


Translation 


Blessed be the sacred land, 
Happy be the bounteous realm, 
Symbol of high resolve, 

Land of Pakistan. 

Blessed be thou citadel of faith. 

The Order of this Sacred Land 
Is the might of the brotherhood of the people: 
May the nation, the country, and the State 

Shine in glory everlasting. — 
Blessed be the goal of our ambition. 
This flag of the Crescent and the Star 
Leads the way to progress and perfection, 
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Interpreter of our past, glory of our present, 
Inspiration of our future, 
Symbol of Almighty's protection, 
Animal: Markhor 
Bird: Chakour (August 2001) 
Dress: Shalwar Kameez | 
Floral: Jasmine. It was adopted in July 1961, 
Fruit: Mango 
Game: Hockey 
Insignia: Crescent and Star 
Mammal: indus river dolphin 
Monument: National Monument, Islamabad 
Mosque: Faisal Mosque 
Mountain: K-2 
Poet: Dr. Allama Muhammad Iqbal. 
Predator: Snow Leopard 


Tree: Cedrus Deodar (August 2001) 
National Monuments of Pakistan 


Quaid-i-Azam's Birthplace (Wazir Mansion), Karachi 
Quaid-i-Azam House (Flag Staff House), Karachi 
Mohatta Place, Karachi 

Ziarat Residency, Ziarat 

Khaliq Dina Public Hall and Library, Karachi 

Javad Manzil, Lahore 

Mausoleum of Allama Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Lahore 
Islamic Smmit Minar, Lahore 

Resident of Prof Dr. Abdus Salam, Jang 
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. PAKISTAN'S BEAUTIFUL, COLDEST, HIGHEST, 
HOTTEST, LARGEST, LONGEST, SHORTEST & 
SMALLEST OBJECTS AND PLACES 


Beautiful 
i 
Saif 


-ul-Maluk (Khyber Pakhtunkhwa) 
Shah Faisal, Islamabad 
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alley Kaghan Valley (Khyber Pakhtunkhwa) 


coldest 
Skardu (Gilgit-Baltistan). Te 
January 7, 1995 was 21°C. Ham recorded on 
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Civil (Nishan-i-Pakistan), Military (Nishan-i-Haid 
-Haider). 


Mangla Dam. It has height of 143.83 metres 
Siachen (Gilgit-Baltistan) 


Khunjerab National Park, situat 
"n , ed 
metres high in Gilgit-Baltistan X 83 


Muztagh Pass (19030 feet) 


K2 (Gilgit-Baltistan). Its height fr 
28,269 feet (8616 metres) ght from sea level is 
Station 
Railway Kan Mehtarzai (Balochistan) 
Station 


Road Shahra-e-Karakoram. It is 10,200 feet high from sea 
level. Its length is 965 kilometres 
Snowfall 
Place 
Tower Shah Faisal Mosque towers. Height of each tower is 
(Minaret) 286 feet 
Battlefield 
ture 


Mohenjodaro (Sindh). Maximum tempera 
was recorded 53.5*C (128.3°F) on May 27, 201 
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Rm RKwGM o 
Fruit growing area 
C 


[Graveyard [maisan M 
Gatti (Faisalabad) 


Mayo Hospital, Lahore 


Hydroelectric power | Tarbela. Generating 3478 MW 
station | 
Thermal power 
station 


dw — Tee —— 7 
sand 
m 
Keenjhar Lake, Sindh 
Manchhar, Dadu, Sindh 
Library 


Punjab Public Library, Lahore (having more 
than 3 lakh books) 


Quaid-e-Azam Mausoleum, Karachi 
Pakistan Amy 
Slt Mines Khewra 


Grand Jamia Mosque, Baharia Town, 
Lahore. Indoor capacity of 25,000 and 
outdoor capacity of 70,000. Inaugurated on 
October.14,2014. . 


[Museum — National Museum, Karachi 
Museum (agriculture) | Faisalabad 
Oil field Mazari production 1,024,137 (bbls) 


oO omae 
2300 acres) 

Province (population) Tb — 7 
Islamabad (1000 KW MW transmitter) 
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Shipping Company | Pakistan National Shipping Corporation 
‘sugar Mill | Premier Sugar Mills, Mardan 


Solar Desalination Mithi, Thar (inaugurated on January 7, 2015 
Plant 


by Asif Ali Zardari) 
National Stadium, Karachi 


National Hockey Stadium, Lahore 


Gilgit river bridge 600 ft long and six feet 
wide 


Islamabad 
Thandiani (Punjab) 
Punjab University, Lahore 


Mangla Dam (6.65MAF) (August 25, 2013) 
Zoological garden Lahore (Punjab) 


Pak-Afghan border 
Bem 5l Em 00 000000077 
we [indus (1800miles) —— 
Tunnel Galway) | Khojak (Balochistan) — 243 miles long 


Lowari tunnel (Chitral) — 5 miles long 
being constructed 


Warsak Dam tunnel — 3% miles long 


Tunnel (road) 
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Rainiest 


Shortest 
We [RaiCibim ong) 
Tallest 
Baharia Town Icon with 62 floors. 


Shah Faisal’s Mosque four tow . 
height 286 feet (88 metres) each Th with a 


Rawalpindi . 
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PAKISTAN'S DOMESTIC ISSUES 
& CHALLENGES 


pome O 


CRISIS OF STATE AND GOVERNMENT IN PAKISTAN 


pakistan’s Dilemma 
for any state in the contemporary world, its constitution is its 
solemn and inviolable “social contract” which guarantees 
damental freedoms and basic rights of its citizens, including their 
inalienable right to choose or change their government through 
imd ependently cast ballot, and which establishes the power and 
duties of the government and provides the legal basis for its 

institutional structure. 
For the people of Pakistan, the challenge remains to find their 
| history. For our political illiterates, 


lace in the annals of politica 
however, ‘a good society and a good state’ or for that matter ‘good 


methods of government’ remain merely philosophical expressions 
with ne practical relevance. To them, the essence of politics today is 
nothing else but power and bounty, no matter how they achieve these. 


The nature and form of our political system has long been the 
ect of debate in our country with no clarity in the minds of our 
eople as to which system suits them most. At the time of our 
independence, we inherited; like India, a parliamentary tradition but 
soon lost track, groping in the maze of political chaos and confusion. 
Since then, while India has persisted with the basic norms of 

arliamentary democracy, we have not gone beyond experimenting 
with distorted versions of almost every form of government ranging 
from democracy to dictatorship, from civilian to military rule, and 


from parliamentary to presidential system.’ 
, we must confess, the evolution of 


Viewed from this perspective 
the political system in our country has been a tale of woes and wiles. 
We have been experimenting with different systems at different times 
the same time. We have done things in the name 
of democracy y in the world has ever 
i e of “political opportunism 
er a theory of state and 


subj 


After the Quaid's death, we in Pa 
confronted with an endemic leadership crisis, an 
experiencing systemic aberrations with en 
rounds and jockeying for power. Consistency di 
as our history of frequent governmental breakdowns and military 
coups reflect. For decades, we have had a parliamentary system 
without parliament ever functioning as à “full sovereign bod 


———— Oe 


1 The crisis of state & Government, Shamshad 
January /March 2010. 


Ahmad, The Criterion Quarterly, 
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playing a roe in the decisummaking pronis yen us 
“legislating” is a business beyond our pariamert's pisri ^ 
We have also been experimenting With our wp WANs p 
presidential system, at times under chief martial aw admis 
including a civilian one, with no precedent and no Wey dg 
established models of world republics, Our “neither pori sus, Pf 
nor-presidential" system also has no parallel in political Phen. 
or contemporary history, The doses parallel to ony then, , : 
government is perhaps the Cromwell era of the veyerisents, cw k: 
in England known fer its assorted political experiments á 


M the history ne iid miim e ny fide, pr 
out political inadequacies have any Wh, WE neeh to yyy, 
out of the parliamentary marshland and look Son an sternas, La 
of government that suits our nation’s "genius and in wis th 
sovereign. power rests with the people who sione orses te 
“inalienable will” Cromwell knew that “no WOME A yery 
however efficient, can long survive unless it rests upon the Copier, 
of the governed." 


Governance Crisis 


The story of Pakistan is one of temorséless tug ond mi 
between the civilian and military rulers on the one hand, zá o, 
liberal and religious forces on the other. in the process, the csin, 
has failed to develop a sustainable democratic system bases g 
casualties have been the rule of law, the state institutions 2d te 
process of national integration. Ours is the story of 2 society tae cos 
been going round and round ín aimless circles for mare har & 
years, Absence of democracy, rule of law and good governance is ts 
continuing hallmark. 


Quaid-e-Azam, during his last days, not only reminded te 
people of Pakistan the importance of their resporsibiltties as cizes 
of an independent country but also gave a roadmap of whet te 
believed were the biggest challenges for the country's government 
and lawmakers. The foremost duty of 2 government, according v. 
oe ee eee em e 

operty and religious beliels of its subjects” He also mamet 
agpiet the "eris" of bribery, corruption, Hack marketet, nepotes 
and jobbery which he wanted to be eradicated with an "iron hance 

As a nation, we not only failed to grapple with these deleg 
but are in fact living remorselessly with these “evils” 2s am -— 
part of our society. There is no law and order in the country, nor 27^ 
concept of public safety. Aversion to the rule of law is ende. 
Crime and corruption are rampant both in scope and sale * 2 
country is familiar with the practice of forgiving 25 2 maier 
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the elite loan defaulters and the known hi 
ihe national exchequer. The looters, Profiteers, Murderers and yin 
d not have a safer haven anywhere else in the world, ai 
A gonizingly, since independence, Pakistan has been wallowi 
in political and economic uncertainty and has had neither densi 
stability and social cohesion nor peaceful borders. lts post- 
independence political history has been replete with endemic crises 
and challenges that perhaps no other country in the world has 
experienced. Our difficulties were aggravated by repeated 
constitutional subversions, frequent political breakdowns, long 
spells of military rule, societal chaos and social discontent, weakened 
institutions, incessant corruption, and general aversion to the rule of 
law. Poor governance remained our hallmark. 

During, the last three decades, Pak 
‘hotbed’ of religious extremism and Obscurantism. Proxy wars have 
been fought on our soil. Sectarian violence has taken a heavy and 
tragic toll in terms of innocent lives. Even mosques and churches 
were not spared as scenes of cold 


an -blooded communal and sectarian 
killings. Religious extremism and terrorism-related problems in our 


country have only aggravated misperceptions about Pakistan in the 
world's councils today. 

For reasons of domestic political instability and insecurity with 
a brittle law and order situation and also the volatile situation in our 
neighbourhood, we have been unable to harness the unique asset of 
our geographical location for our economic growth. What is 
important in today's context is the need for Pakistan to be stable 
politically and strong economically with a moderate, liberal and 
progressive outlook and impregnable security. We have had enough 
political and social fragmentation. All these problems that we 
continue to suffer have nothing to do with our foreign policy. These 
are all governance failures. 

Our problems are all domestic. Even our external problems are 
extension of our domestic failures which have seriously constricted 
our foreign policy options. No country has ever succeeded wri 
if it is weak and crippled domestically. For us at this aer p = 
our history, it is not important what we are required to do for ej- 
interests; it is what we ought to do to serve our own nato 
| i i jon into an asset rather 
interests. We must convert our pivotal location 1n nine 
than a liability. To be at peace with the world, we need to be at p 
with ourselves. 
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(a) Governance 


justice, 
* Governance must be based on the rule "à aes pa E 
equality and property rights for all withou 
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Hy 


individual's family background, religious beliefs li 

iti g " d li 
position or economic status; and saleguarding f con, li 
economic transactions and property rights, "n 


Institutionalized decision making on all matters o Naty, 
importance including those affecting national Secu yi 
economy and sovereign independence, 


Governance must be aimed al providing COMMON iin, 
access to quality social services like education, heal 
employment opportunities, curbing price hike — 
discouraging lavish spending in civil and 
establishments which are not only a drain on 
resources but also a cause of great resentmen| amo 
teeming millions. 


Ht] 
milita. 


/ 
Hallan. 
NESI Ih 


Corruption must be rooted out from all segments o Qui 
society and at all levels of the government and ji 
institutions, including the political hierarchy, the judici 
the bureaucracy and the armed forces, through a 
independent and transparent "accountability procegs" 
which will not be used as a tool of governmental black.) 
or political victimization, 


ary 


The VIP culture including lavish perks and privileges and 
provision of official transport including luxury cars al 
government expense to public office-holders, cabinet 
members, members of National and provincial assemblies, 
civil and military officers and all other government or 
semi-government employees must be abolished, 


Professionalization of the country's bureaucracy to let 
them function without any political interference or duress, 
They must be provided constitutional guarantees of service 
security subject to integrity-cum-performance-based 
evaluation criteria in keeping with the relevant rules on 
government servants’ code of conduct and discipline, 


We need restructuring and reform of the police system of 
Pakistan to make it more effective and directly relevant to 
crime prevention, public safety, maintenance of law and 
order, and facilitation of judicial process. In no country is 
police used for VIP security or route lining. Our police must 
be effectively immunized to political control and exploitation. 


No one with foreign or dual nationality should be eligible 
to hold elected or non-elected public office in Pakistan or seek 
election to elected assemblies and local councils and also to be 
appointed in the civil and military services of the country. 
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No piece of land in any part of the 
or leased for any purpose to foreign rulers, sheikha, princes 
or countries. The sanctity of Pakistan's territorial integrity 
shall be observed with no relaxation or exemption. No 
more Shamsi Bases, 


To cope with our national securi 
coherent national se 
enforceable laws, 
methodology. Ther 


country should be gifted 


ly challenges, we need a 
curity policy backed by appropríate 
institutional structure and functíonal 
e is no such mechanism ín our country, 


(b) Economic 


Rationalization of national 


allocations with greater focus on social sector, especially 


education, basic health services and infrastructure facilities 
as the foremost strategic priorities, 


Promotion of economic growth and modernization 


through judicious planning and effective strategies that 
match the national needs and capabilities. 


priorities and budgetary 


Five-year development programs should be reinstituted 
with new focus and Priorities encompassing poverty 
eradication and people-specific development. 


Revival of Pakistan's economy through consistency in 
macro-economic policies and optimum utilization of 
country's natural and human resources and development 
of agricultural, industrial and technological base. 


Home-grown solutions must be pursued to handle 
economic problems which ínter alía include tightening of 
belts to reduce governmental spending and borrowings, 
controlling inflation, rationalizing of GDP targets, restoring 
macro-economic balance, banning non-essential imports 
and luxuries to reduce the trade gap. 


Self-reliance, simplicity and austerity to be the cardinal 
principles of national life in all its spheres. Loans are not 
capital; they are a liability. Foreign aid and loans must be 


dispensed with by harnessing domestic material and 
human resources. 


Special focus on increased agricultural and industrial 


Output, revival of textile industries, promotion of small 


and medium industries. 


Financial rules and taxation systems should be simplified 
and rationalized through bold and wide-ranging changes 
and modern mechanisms to increase the tax base and 
ensure maximum collection. 
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Improved infrastructure with motorways, Modern r 
and railway lines connecting the entire Cnintry 
establishment of industrial zones, along, 
motorways, with facility of one-window operati 


Energy problem should be addressed in a purposefu| a, 
measured manner to redress the situation by increasip, Or 
generation capacity and ensuring efficient use of olen 
through effective management and conservation policy, 
Better communication within the government a 


Wenicies ang 
between Islamabad and our missions abroad MUSE he 
ensured on economic matters, 


n" 


Lm 
on 


tricity 


(c) Social 


Promotion of an environment of peace, tolerance 
understanding, responsibility, patience and moderation, 
while curbing extremism, militancy, violence and 
fundamentalism. 


Gender equality and empowerment of women to be 
promoted as an effeclive means of combating poverty, 
hunger and disease and stimulating sustainable development 


Special strategies to generate employment Opportunities 
for the country’s youth to be developed and implemented, 
Education to be treated as top strategic priority in 
development planning and budgeting. At least 5% of the 
GDP should be allocated for education during the next ten 
years and public sector school system should be upgraded 
on emergent basis. 

Health insurance in public and private sectors to be 
introduced for all those whose income is below Rs. 20,000 


per month in order to provide proper health cover to those 
who can't afford it. 


A basic health care crash programme needs to be launched 
to expand basic health care facilities, particularly in the 
rural areas. Iranian experience in Basic Health Units may 
be suitably followed. 

To manage the growing scale of urbanization, the overflow 
of population be shifted to new, self-contained modern 
cities to be developed outside the existing major cities. 
(New Karachi, New Lahore, New Rawalpindi) 

Public welfare related mega projects to pass on the benefits 
of development to common people shall be imp 
with top priority to mass transit subway (metro) projects 
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for Karachi, Lahore and between Rawalpindi and Islamabad, 
and to country-wide provision of clean drinking water, better 
health and educational facilities, Provision of electricity and 
improvement of rural infrastructure, 


To project our image as a disciplined and forward-looking 
nation, balance and consistency in keeping with our 
religious and cultural values must be reflected in all 
expressions of national behaviour, includ ing art, music and 
architecture. 


II. CRISIS OF POLITICAL SYSTEM AND FEDERAL 
STRUCTURE 


Systemic Anachronisms? 


Ever since its birth, Pakistan's quest for survival has been as 
compelling as it has been uncertain. It has been engaged in a 
precarious struggle to define a national identity and evolve a 
political system for its ethnically and linguistically diverse 
population. Pakistan is known to have over 20 languages and nearly 
300 distinct dialects. This diversity contributed to chronic regional 
tensions and provincial disharmony which not only impeded the 
process of constitution-making but also remained a potential threat 
to central authority? The question of Provincial autonomy remains 
the key to addressing the issues of federalism in our country. 


There is a strong underlying resentment in Balochistan and in 
other smaller provinces against what is seen as continued “Punjabi 
dominance” and inequitable distribution of power and resources. In 
the former East Pakistan too, the problems started with a similar 
deep-rooted sense of deprivation and a feeling of political and 
economic alienation, which over time became a politico- 
constitutional crisis culminating into demand for larger autonomy 
and leading eventually to the break-up of the country. We find our 
provincial system not only fuelling misrule and corruption but also 
aggravating sense of inequality and deprivation among different 
Parts of the country. 


Our Constitution which has been amended umpteen times still 
does not provide solution to the genuine concerns on the inequality 
of the size of provinces and lopsided sharing of political and 
economic power. The need for drastic change in our present 
anachronistic set-up is urgent to get rid of the same old usurpers of 
the country's politics, outmoded social and political structures and 
ee eld eS 


? The Tale of Democracy in Pakistan, Shamshad Ahmad, Criterion Quarterly, 
December 2012. 


Dreams Unfulfilled, Shamshad Ahmad, JBD Lahore, (2009). 
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elitist-led status-quo in our country. If any further c 
needed ín our Constitution to correct the systemic anachron 
our federal structure and to redress provincial grievanc 
should be made before it is too late. 

In today's context, what is important for Pakistan itself is vy 
need to be stable politically and strong economically so as to be sai, 
reliant and immune to external constraints and exploitation. q}. 
prevailing inequality of wealth and power and the under... 
causes of injustice and socio-economic deprivation of bs 
the "smaller" provinces are symptomatic of a lopsided Situation i. 
warrants the beginning of an end to the current SOCiO-econo, 
disparities and political exploitation of the people by the Privileg... 
few of our country. un 

Looking at the systems of other developed and developing 
countries, we find ourselves a unique example of a federation wig 
almost no parallel anywhere in the world. No country, roughly equal 
to Pakistan's geographical and population size has so few and " 
large provinces. While large unequal provinces are always prone in 
breed and fuel secessionist mindsets, smaller provinces serve as .. 
safety valve against such tendencies. Nigeria, a large country on its 
independence had three regions and soon started facing religion. 
based secessionist war in Biafra Region in the 1960s. It has solved its 
federal problems by forming smaller provinces and today, in 
addition to Abuja as the federal territo , it has 36 states subdivided 
into 774 local government areas. 


Most of the large and medium size countries in today's world 
have divided themselves into small size provinces or states as 
'administrative units.' Examples: China 34 provinces, India 29 States 
and 7 union territories, Iran 30 provinces, Indonesia 33, Egypt 26, 
France 26, Germany 16, Switzerland 26 cantons, Nigeria 37, 
Philippines 80, Thailand 78, Turkey 81, UK 114 counties and USA 50 
states. In any unequal, parochially defined set-up irrespective of 
historical identities, no method of governance can work. It is a system 
designed for paralysis which we are already experiencing. Our present 
provincial set-up has long been the cause of political instability with an 
ever-looming threat to the country's further disintegration. 

To avert the vicious cycle of known tragedies, we need a 
serious and purposeful “national effort" involving a holistic review 
of our governmental system and a parallel discourse among major 
political stakeholders and key civil society segments including the 
media and lawyer’s community to explore and evolve a national 
‘remedial and recovery’ plan. 

It may be a long journey but in the form of these random 
thoughts, at least the first step is being taken to encourage 2 
dispassionate debate at all levels before it is too late. 
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systemic Redressal 


Wea are currently suffering the worst governance crisis of our 
history, Instead of always blaming “outsiders” for our domestic 
wobleme, we should have the courage to admit thet there is 
something, fundamentally wrong, with our governance patterns. The 
systeme aberrations are the root cause of our grrernance failures. 
Our foremost priority is to fix the fundamentals of our state and 
wemance, Vections alone will not make any difference. The 
system itself must change, The country needs a surgical opera'ion to 
root. out. its systemic fault lines, We carmot afford to remain 
complacent spectators any longer. 


Here are some thoughts for national discourse and debat«: 
j, Presidential System 


e Given our pathetic performance in our political cenduct 
and discipline since our independence, we, like most 
developing countries, are perhaps not yet fit for the 
parliamentary system, Britain struggled for centuries to 
reach ite current parliamentary status. For us, it would be 
too long and too arduous a journey to be indefinitely 
chasing, illusory goals. 

e Temperamentally, we are a ‘presidential’ nation. It is time 
we abandoned the system that we have never been able to 
practise, and explored an adult franchise-based 
‘presidential system’ suitably designed for and tailored to 
Pakistan's needs. 

e Even the Quaíd-e-Azam had doubts about the practicality 
of a parliamentary system ín Pakistan. We don't have time 
to be chasing illusory goals. He preferred presidential 
system for Pakistan. 


2. Proportional Representation 

We must also adopt the system of ‘proportional 
representation’ that ensures representation of political parties in 
national legislature proportionate to the percentage of popular vote 
they receive. It will provide greater access to non-feudal, nor-elitist 
educated middle class people in elected assemblies. 


3. Recasting Federal Structure: 


* Also needed is rationalization of our federal system by 
revisiting our current ‘provincial architecture’ looking for a 
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‘The crisis of state & Government, Shamshad Ahmad, The Criterion Quarterly, 
January! Mach 2010. 
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pragmatic solution to the problems of regionaj di 
Reason, not self-serving emotion should be our yar der ! 


Looking at the systems of other developed ang is 
countries, we find ourselves a unique example of A "a : 
with almost no parallel anywhere in the worlg No erar. 
roughly equal to Pakistan's geographical and Popular. 
has so few and so large provinces. We are also the only On gi, 
with provinces based on ethnicity and language. COuny 


While large unequal provinces are always prone to bre 
fuel secessionist mindsets, smaller provinces serye ed ang 
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valve against such tendencies. (Example: Nigeria had Safet 


regions and soon faced religion-based secessionist . Bree 
Bíafra Region ín the 1960s. It solved the problem bra T jn 
smaller provínces and today, in addition to Abuja 4 


TMing 
federal territory, it has 36 states subdivided into 77," 


government areas.) local 
In order to separate governance from ethnic-linguisț; 
considerations and to eliminate at least one known tier i 


redundancy and dirty politics of greed and power, ie, the 
present provincial structure, we should remove the inherent 
flaws in our body politic by recasting our federal architecture ang 
replacing the present four provinces with as many provinces as 
administratively necessary and feasible, free of ethnic and 
parochial labels but still keeping their ethnic and national 
identities constitutionally intact and also ensuring a balance in 
geographical and population sizes of the new provinces. 

A Sindhi will remain a Sindhi even as part of Karachi, Sukkur, 
Hyderabad or Larkana province and so would be other 
nationalities no matter where they reside. By dividing the 
country into smaller administrative units as provinces, we would 
not only be eliminating the causes of regional acrimony and 
discontent but also ensuring effective and efficient governance 
through elected bodies at local and grass-roots levels. 

To avoid any large-scale fresh re-demarcation of land 
boundaries and re-channelling of irrigations canals and 
tributaries, the best solution will be to convert the existing 
divisional commissionaires into new provinces headed by 
elected administrators with a suitable title. There should be no 
assemblies, cabinets, ministers, chief ministers and advisors OF 
even large secretaríats at the provincial level. The present 
administrative structure must be drastically pruned to conform 
to the functional needs of the new provinces. . 

The newly-designated provinces will have administration, 
comprising of elected councils headed by an electe 
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administrator and assísted b 
provinces will be responsibil 
within their jurisdiction and a 
and coordination, full supp 
within their jurisdiction and 
and central governments ín 
and financial matters, 


y professional bureaucracy. The 
e for the overall administration 
lso provide, in terms of oversight 
Ort to the district governments 
maintaining liaison with the state 
terms of administrative, judicial, 


4, District: The Basic Unit of Governance 


The basic unit of governance shall be the present districts; each 
headed by an elected person with prescribed eligibility criteria, with 
the help of small elected bodies at all local levels. The district 
governments shall be strengthened through adequate resources for 
meeting citizens’ basic requirements like food, shelter, education, health, 
security and justice at the local level, and through a monitoring 
mechanism’ will be made accountable to ensure efficient functioning, 


Elected district, tehsil and mohalla / village /community councils 
will involve the people as in other democratic societies in the 
running of their affairs. Common man's problems shall be addressed 
at the local level with public safety, law and order, and timely justice 
guaranteed and delivered to them at their doorsteps. 


Election to all local councils except district councils should be 
on two-yearly adult franchise basis and no member will be allowed 
more than two two-year elected terms to widen the scope of 
democratic process at the grass-roots’ level. 


5. Federal Government 


* — The sanctity of ‘separation of powers’ should be the basis of the 
federal system with three organs of the State, each functioning 
independently with usual checks and balances, 


* The federal government should retain only ten to twelve 
ministries responsible to formulate and implement national 
policies in important areas, notably defence, economy, 
education, foreign affairs, national security, trade, 
communication, justice and law. All other subjects should be 
transferred to ‘states’ for effective handling through the new 
smaller provinces and districts as basic units of governance. 


*  Bicameral system of legislature should continue with necessary 
adjustments giving all provinces equal representation in the 
te as at present except that all seats including those 


reserved for women and minorities should be filled through 
direct elections, 


Both houses together will legislate as in any presidential 
system on matters of national importance such as budget and 
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irs and national security to help the 


my, foreign affa . ( 
economy formulating and implementing poli¢;,. 


federal government in 
on these subjects. 
Election to both houses should be held every four year, 
through ‘Proportional Representation system ensuring 
representation of political parties proportionate to the actua] 
popular vote they receive in the polls. 

The National Assembly and the Senate will concentrate on 
their job of legislation, deliberate on national issues to help the 
government in formulating and implementing sound, wel]. 
considered domestic policies including on national security, 


economy, budget and foreign affairs. 


Balochistan Quagmire 

Despite its abundance of natural resources, Balochistan 
remains the most backward province of the country and its 
legitimate political and economic grievances have long 


remained unaddressed. 

There is a strong underlying resentment in Balochistan (and in 
other provinces also) against what is seen as continued "Punjabi 
dominance", inequitable distribution of political power and 
resources, and exploitation of province's natural wealth. 

We must genuinely look for fair and permanent solutions. The 
problems in Balochistan will be resolved only through political 
and economic means, not by use of military force or through 


violence and militancy. 

These problems are also rooted in our flawed federal system 
and will be best resolved by the proposed restructuring of the 
federation. With smaller units of governance, the issues of 
governance and availability or distribution of resources shall 
also be easy to handle. 

The Baloch interests will also be best safeguarded in a strong and 
stable Pakistan and in an environment of peace and tranquillity 
free of exploitation, blackmail or duress from any source. 


But like elsewhere in the world, the people of Balochistan also 
need to be freed of the outdated and exploitative darbari and 
sardari tribal system which keeps them backward to sustain its 
own privilege and power. " 

Instead of fuelling self-serving ‘nationalist’ unrest and 
obstructing genuine development and security-related projects, 
the sardars and nawabs should come out of their exploitative 
mode and join the country’s political mainstream to genuinely 
work for the socio-economic well-being of their people. 
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In implementing development projects, it will al 
the local governments to deliver in terms 
infrastructure and better living facilities, 
educational services, and access to the 
resources. 


s0 be easier for 

of improved 
including health and 
use of their natural 


Advantages 


The proposal to strengthen district governments, to form small 
equal provinces with a limited role in governance and a lean 
central government as outlined above, 


will bring about 
following major advantages: 


It will eliminate the cause of acrimon 


y and discontent among 
the different regions. 


The central government, unburdened from mundane routine 
affairs will be able to concentrate on formulating and 
implementing national level policies more effectively. 


It will end duplication of responsibilities between different 
levels now causing confusion and despondency in governance. 
Eliminating one tier of assemblies, cabinets and secretariats at 
provincial level and concentrating the role of legislation at the 
national level, will help in effective functioning of the country. 


By doing away with the provincial legislative and secretariat 
structures, we will be saving huge expenses now being incurred 
on maintaining provincial assemblies, ministers, advisors, 
parliamentary secretaries and large administrative secretariats. 


It will bring the desired level of political stability. The parties 
winning national level elections will be able to form stable 
governments at the centre without having to make 
compromises to form provincial governments. 


It will meet the demands of sub national group eliminating 
threats of further breakup of the Country as experienced in 
1971, by removing causes of discontent, neutralising 
propaganda themes like hatred against Punjabis, developed by 
our adversaries for a long time. 


Disturbances and discontent in an area would be isolated, 


promptly addressed and problems easily resolved without 
affecting other areas. 


The role of state Bovernor to support the provincial and district 
Bovernments in maintaining law and order by providing 
required force and in dispensation of quick justice by 
maintaining judicial infrastructure at his disposal will establish 
inherent checks and balances eliminating chances of district 
§overnments going overboard. 
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to the aspirations and genuine needs of the os 
of Pakistan, facilitating them in solving their problems at | p le 


level and ending acrimony On divisive issues, will ac i 
catalyst to our progress and strengthen us as a nation, 


Responding 


III. BALOCHISTAN & FEDERALISM 


Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah had a special plac | 
his heart for Balochistan. He not only chose to spend the last day, » 
his life in this province but was also mindful of the injustices of y. 
colonial period that the people of Balochistan had suffereg id 
inherited. Addressing the first Sibi Darbar on February 14, 1948, he Said. 


“Let me assure you that I have not for one moment allowed the 
affairs of Balochistan to slip out of my mind. I have thought 
and thought, considered and pondered, over the ways and 
matters of improving the lot of our people in this province and 
of enabling them to secure for themselves the same position and 
the same political status within the polity of Pakistan, which 
are open to their brethren in other provinces...” 


These words of the Quaid clearly show his farsightedness i, 
grasping the underlying faults of the situation in Balochistan which 
he felt had to be repaired as a national priority. He was fully 
conscious of the long-standing grievances of the people of 
Balochistan and of the need to redress them by giving them a direct 
say in the administration and governance of their province. In fact, 
the Quaid did announce some provisional reform measures on the 
same occasion while also assuring them of a future package of 
reform to ensure their socio-economic and political well-being. 


That package has yet to come. Unfortunately, his vision of the 
future of Balochistan also remains unfulfilled. Meanwhile, over the 
years, the situation in the province has been aggravating as a result 
of larger issues of governance and political instability that have 
plagued the history of Pakistan since its independence. The reality is 
that our problems are not confined to Balochistan alone. 


Since our independence, the people of Pakistan in all provinces 
have had no role in determining the course of their history or the 
direction of their country's political, economic and social policies. 
They have been exploited in the name of ideology and external 
threats while the real domestic challenges facing the country have 
remained unaddressed. Successive governments, elected or non- 
elected, have been presiding over fateful, and in some cases, painful 
moments in our country's history without taking the people into 
confidence or accepting the responsibility for the tragic ` 
consequences of their actions or policies. 
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We have had no national agenda form 
government encompassing the political, economic 
being of our people. In fact, the original vision 
Pakistan woefuily remains blurred. For more than 68 

i s bh E ears now, 
Pakistan has been wallowing in political and economic meus 
and has had neither domestic peace and harmony n 


i ; or stability on its 
borders. Balochistan itself is an unending tale of our political and 
socio-economic lapses. Ironically, despite its abundance in the 


wealth of natural resources, it remains the most backward province 
of the country. 


A deep-rooted sense of deprivation and frustration has made 
its people highly suspicious of the policy-makers in Islamabad, 
raising serious questions about the state of federalism in Pakistan. 
The current atmosphere is so murky that even genuine development 
projects initiated by the federal government are suspected and 
resisted only because there are un-addressed questions in terms of 
their actual utility and benefit to the people of Balochistan. 

Pakistan's federal structure, based as it is on linguistic and 
ethnic considerations, has no parallel anywhere in the world. No 
country, roughly equal to Pakistan's geographical and population 
size has so few and so large provinces. Our provincial system has 
been not only fuelling misrule and corruption but also aggravating 
sense of inequality and deprivation among different parts of the 
country. We never thought of recasting our provincial architecture to 
be able to improve our governance patterns. 


One of the oldest federations of the world, the United States, 
took more than 200 years of experimentation, and went through 
phases of flux, trial and tribulation, wars and depressions before it 
reached its maturation level. Our neighbour, India has also had a 
tradition of problematic federalism with secessionist ethnic conflicts 
raging in East Punjab and some of its North Eastern states, not to speak 
of the liberation struggle in the occupied state of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Historically, two methods have been identified to deal with the 
menace of faction: one by removing its causes and the other by 
controlling its effects. Then, there are two alternatives of removing 
the causes of faction: the first by destroying the liberty which 
sustains its existence, and the second, by giving to every citizen.the 
same opinion, the same cause, the same rights and the same 
interests. It is a difficult choice. The first remedy is worse than the 
disease; and the second one is impracticable. 

The only solution lies in recourse to debate and dialogue, and 
mutual adherence to the agreed constitutional framework. Wherever 
a change or adjustment is warranted, it should be made through 
political and constitutional means. Force is not a solution. Use of 
military power within a state and against its own people has never 
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tle norm. Some people view Y 2e A recipe for i 
ke ose a familiar scene in Africa. In our own it "a 
have had very bitter and tragic experiences tn the past and mys, 
repeat the same mistakes. no 
in addressing the question of the basic rights of the peop] 
Balochistan, ad hoc app and half-hearted measures wi e of 
underlying resentment in Balochistan (an no 
fr jo as wma Punia, 
of power reso abi 
ce's natural wealth. In East Fahin sic and 
problems started with similar deep-rooted sense of deprivatio he 
a feeling of polítical and economic alienation which i; amid 
became a politico-constitutional crisis involving a Streit" 
autonomy, and leading eventually to the break-up of the country nn 
No doubt, the central government's legitimate authority 
writ within the constitutional framework, particularly in terms nad 
responsibility to maintain the territorial integrity of the fed ofits 
and to ensure the security of the vital national ier mn 
including gas and communication networks r “on, 
unexceptionable. We must, however, genuinely look for "wa, 
permanent solutions. The problem in Balochistan will be r e 
only through political and economic means, not by use of n 
force or through violence by militants. Irrespective of be: ne 
about, its role and performance, the parliament r rm 
competent body to address the issues of federalism in rorem, a 
These are exceptional times warranti i 
to our problems. We must avoid ino mulcis E cipem 
question of provincial autonomy remains the key t i: 2 
issues of federalism. If any changes are need pla sias. iig 
they should be n jii quis en 
hey made. Our Constitution has been amend à; 
times for reasons of political power and dien oe 
amended now to remove the underlyi (TD " can be 
socio-economic deprivation of the Á seams ot entice’ and 
Balochistan needs economic devel provinces, 
only in an environment of peace and tr. opment which will come 
‘sta Lael] ar dais divum oi anquillity, free of exploitation, 
power and better economic x : ind With greater share in political 
could chart for them a new an x ties, the people of Balochistan 
Pakistan. In implementing devel tter place in the federation of 
must ensure that the mee ee es projects, the government 
its people in terms of improved ra accrues to the province and 
facilities, including health and educati astructure and better living 
use of their natural resources micat services, and access to the 
. They must get what is owed to them. 
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eed to be freed of the outdated and sicilia. Tee pies 
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tem which keeps them b 
tribal sys ackward to " 
privile and power. If the universal principles rare | its own 
equ jity have any relevance in the context of Balochist; nocracy and 
t understand the new realities of the -— un sardars 
pstructing genuine development and security related eire, à 
should welcome any public or private investments in their abas 
would ultimately bring direct or indirect soci province 
dividends to their people. io-economic 
JV. SCOURGE OF CORRUPTION 


Corruption is today an endemic probl i 
afflicting all societies and countries man vire pes 
social and economic development or the type of their soit 
system. It has become a global challenge with far-reaching oett and 
economic consequences warranting comprehensive remedial strategi 
both at national and global levels not only to fight this evil but iiis 
establish voluntary standards of behaviour and legal mechanis re to 
curb and control the causes and effects of corrupt practices. : 


What do we mean by corruption? The term "corruption" is 
generally applied to situations or acts of dishonesty, particularly the 
behaviour on the part of officials in the public sector, whether 
politicians OT civil servants in which they 'improperly and 
unlawfully enrich themselves or those close to them by the misuse of 
‘public power or property’ entrusted to them. In its essence, 
corruption is the abuse of entrusted power for personal gain or for 
the benefit of a group to which one owes allegiance. Corruption is 
indeed a complex social, political and economic phenomenon that 
affects all countries. 

On October 31, 2003, the UN General Assembly adopted the 
United Nations Convention against Corruption which now 
constitutes a major instrument of international cooperation in every 
aspect of the global fight against corruption, including prevention, 
investigation, and prosecution of offenders. The General Assembly 
also designated 9 December as International Anti-Corruption Day, to 
raise awareness of corruption and of the role of the Convention in 
combating and preventing it. 

The UN Convention against Corruption entere 


December 2005. It obliges countries to criminalise not only the basic 


forms of corruption such as bribery and embezzlement of public 
funds but also trading in influence and the concealment and 
laundering of the proceeds of corruption. The prevention campaign 
involves generating public awareness of corruption and the remedie 
measures with the help of non-governmental organisations an 
relevant parts of civil society. 
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It would make lot of sense if relevant provisions of the 1) 
Convention against Corruption were also made applicable to the Us, 
itself which in recent years, and under the outgoing Secretar, 
general has suffered acute “credibility, transparency M. 
complacency" problems. The reports on the Iraq Oil-for.p, © 
programme scandals have publicly blamed the UN fop ~ 
governance" and indicted Kofi Annan's UN as guilty of «i. i 
unethical and corrupt" practices. According to Wor] Bany, 
estimates, each year, in both developed and developing Countries 
over $1 trillion is paid in bribes. Corruption constitutes the e 
source of capital flight from developing countries with their m lita, À 
dictators and political leaders making huge transfers of illicit fund, 
to be stashed away in foreign countries. | 


"Corruption is a major cause of poverty as well as a barrio, lo 
overcoming it,” says Transparency International Chairman Peter 
Eigen. “The two scourges feed off each other, locking the; r 
populations in a cycle of misery. Corruption must be vigorously 
addressed if aid is to make a real difference in freeing people from 
poverty.” Foreign investment is always lower in countries perceived to 
be corrupt, which further thwarts their chance to develop and prosper, 


But corruption cannot be measured in economic terms alone, 
Corruption undermines democratic institutions, slows economic 
development and contributes to governmental instability, 
Corruption poses a serious development challenge. In the politica] 
realm, it undermines democracy and good governance by flouting or 
even subverting formal processes. Economic development is stunted 
because foreign direct investment is discouraged and small 
Susinesses within the country often find it impossible to overcome 
the "start-up costs" required because of corruption. 


It also attacks the foundation of democratic institutions by 
distorting electoral processes, perverting the rule of law and creating 
bureaucratic quagmires whose only reason for existing is the 
soliciting of bribes. Corruption in elections and in legislative bodies 
reduces accountability and distorts representation in policymaking; 
corruption in the judiciary compromises the rule of law; and corruption 
in public administration results in the unfair provision of services. 

Where corruption is present, society at large suffers. It 
debilitates the judicial and political systems that should be working 
for the public good by weakening the rule of law and silencing the 
voice of the people. A corrupt judiciary cripples a society’s ability to 
curb corruption. As a result, citizens’ trust in government officials 
and national institutions dwindles. Corruption is not a natural 
calamity or disaster; it is simply the cold, calculated theft of 
opportunity from the men, women and children who are least able 
to protect themselves. 
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Although corruption has wide-ranging deleterious effects on 
society and governance, its most deadly impact is always on the 
oor. Corruption also hinders good governance and weakens 
democratic institutions. It hampers economic growth and sustainable 
development. When countries improve governance and reduce 
corruption, they reap a "development dividend." 

More generally, corruption erodes the institutional capacity of 
government as procedures are disregarded, resources are siphoned 
off, and public offices are bought and sold. At the same time, 
corruption undermines the legitimacy of government and such 
democratic values as trust and tolerance. It aggravates political 
instability by distorting electoral processes, perverting the rule of 
law, and creating bureaucratic quagmires whose only reason for 
existence is the soliciting of bribes. 

In Pakistan, corruption has been a source of serious concern 
from the very beginning of our independent statehood. In his 
presidential address to the Constituent Assembly on August 11, 
1947, Quaid-e-Azam had warned us against what he called the 
"evils" of bribery, corruption, black-marketing, nepotism and 
jobbery. He wanted the government and the Assembly to take 
“adequate” measures to put these evils down with “an iron hand." 

We as a nation have not only failed to grapple with these 
challenges but are in fact living remorselessly with these problems as 
an "integral" part of our society. Crime and corruption are rampant 
and galore both in scope and scale. Aversion to the rule of law is 
endemic. Poor governance is our national hallmark. There is constant 
erosion of law and order in the country. Our experience shows that 
most of our problems are rooted in our feudal power structure and an 
ingrained culture of “political opportunism and ineptitude.” 

Transparency International (TI) brings out an index every year 
based on a composite global survey reflecting the “perceptions” of 
business people and country analysts drawn on numerous polls 
conducted by independent institutions. Pakistan has been appearing 
almost every year in Transparency International's top lists of the most 
corrupt countries. Pakistan is today the classic example of ingenuities 
for bribery, exchange of favours and illegitimate perquisites. 

Too much of governmental role in everyday life of citizens is 
also a major factor of power abuse. Forms of corruption in Pakistan 
also vary, but the most common are abuse of public office, 
Patronage, graft, bribery, extortion, influence peddling, nepotism, 
fraud and embezzlement. In politics, campaign contributions, 
kickbacks, defaulting bank-loans and soft money constitute a 
common form of corruption. “You scratch my back and I'll scratch 
Yours," is the common approach followed by public officials, be they 
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politicians or civil and military officials. Politicians have bee 
best in legislating on their perks and privileges. 

The difficulties and sufferings of the poor ang 
underprivileged, on the other hand, remain unabated, They 
burdened with liabilities that normally belong to the state, p 
pay teachers illegal fees to have their children educated, Patients p, 
extra to get proper health care, citizens give public officials * gifts 1 
money to speed up procedures, and drivers bribe police officers o 
avoid a fine. What many see as simply a way to get things 
simply and in fact, nothing but a crime. 

There is something fundamentally wrong with our Pattern. 
and standards of governance. Corruption is endemic to all Segments 
of our society. Justice is inaccessible, slow and selective, encouraging 
contempt for the rule of law. The national integrity system and ite 
institutional mechanisms inspire no confidence among the People. 
The accountability processes are also viewed with Suspicion as 
governmental tool for “political blackmail and victimisation.” 
Political institutions and civil society are weak and ineffective. All 
these shortcomings need remedial action at appropriate levels, 

National Accountability Bureau (NAB) was established to 
combat corruption in our state system. It had identified many causes 
as the genesis of corruption in Pakistan. With a well-defined legal 
mandate and operational framework, the NAB has been functioning 
against heavy odds because of our systemic aberrations, failures of 
governance, political compulsions and resource limitations. In recent 
years, NAB has been excessively politicized and used by the 
government for victimization of its opponents. 

Selective “amnesty” to public office-holders facing chalges in 
different corruption and criminal cases between July 1986 and 
October 1999 in the name of “national reconciliation” and “political 
harmony” was blatantly discriminatory to the fundamental right of 
“equality of citizens before law and for protection under law" as 
guaranteed under Article 25, and any law inconsistent with 
fundamental rights conferred in the Constitution shall, to the extent 
of such inconsistency, be void as per Article 8 of the Constitution. 

Ironically, while the common man in our country is suffering 
the worst-ever hardship, the plunderers, profiteers, and the looters, 
murderer and the killers could not have a safer haven anywhere else 
in the world. No other country is familiar with the normatic practice 
of forgiving as a matter of rule the elite loan-defaulters and 
plunderers of the national exchequer. This also clearly puts us at 
odds with our international obligations under the UN Convention 
against Corruption which lays down legally binding international 
anti-corruption codes and measures and to which Pakistan is a party- 
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Corruption in our country i 
political system, which is mena irt aoc in our elitist 
or affluent business classes. Distribution of le the feudal 
parliamentarians as well as civil and military ciiin 
undue perks and privileges to parliamentarians, jud showering 
civil and military officers in the form of Vadis io senior 
servants, utilities and chauffeur-driven vehicles are — 
gross misappropriation of state resources and assets — ess than 
hefty bonuses and lavish perks and privileges to stat ° top of it, 
chiefs are a huge suck dry load on national exchequer owned banks 

Although corruption has wide-ranging deleterious effects 
society and governance, its most deadly impact is always on de 
poor. It undermines democracy, hinders good i a and 
weakens democratic institutions. It hampers economic growth and 
sustainable development. When countries improve governance and 
reduce corruption, they reap a "development dividend." In eve 
respect, it is a déjà vu scenario in our country. The difficulties ed 
sufferings of the poor and the underprivileged have only been 
aggravating. They are burdened with liabilities that normally belong 
to the state. 

Parents pay teachers illegal fees to have their children 
educated, patients pay extra to get proper health care, citizens give 
public officials "gifts" or money to speed up procedures, and drivers 
bribe police officers to avoid a fine. What many see as simply a way 
to get things done is, simply and in fact, nothing but a crime. 

Corruption must be eliminated and prevented among all 
segments of our society and at all levels of the government and its 
institutions, including the political hierarchy, the judiciary, the 
bureaucracy, and the armed forces through an independent and 


transparent accountability process which should not be used as a 


tool of governmental blackmail and political victimisation. 

No process of accountability can be immune to misperceptions. 
But with a holistic “national anti-corruption strategy" and an 
appropriate “anti-corruption toolkit”, the NAB must preserve and 
safeguard its neutrality and credibility as an independent and 
apolitical accountability mechanism. This requires a “non-selective” 
approach. Within its own ranks, NAB must establish full 


transparency as charity always begins at home. 


V. Our NEGLECTED EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Pakistan Educational Conference at 
Mohammad Ali 


tial plots to 


In a message to All- l 
Karachi on November 27, 1947, Quaid-e-Azam 


Jinnah said: 
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IS fu ill and nus 
"There is no doub ha the ture of our State wi , 
a ; type of education and the way T 


C" the dois 
md pep our children as the future citizens of 
whic. phe does not merely mean academic education, 
Pakistan. of a very poor type. What we have 


rs to be 
todo ia to mobile our people and build up the character of our 


future generations." 1 ; 
; : a message of prophetic relevance to Ot 
nalon s -all health and well-being of a mod 
education plays in the over-all : dip. ern 
nation-state. Unfortunately, with misplaced priorities, we po. 
focused on developing education as a pillar of our nation-building 
and as an asset for a modern, progressive and prosperous Pakistan 

Historically, as a public sector responsibility, education in 
Pakistan has remained a most neglected sector both in terms of 
budgetary allocation and systemic development. It has been among 
the lowest of our national priorities with scant attention Paid to the 
need for systemic reform and redressal. Besides low ratio of 
budgetary allocations, we suffered an attitudinal complacence 
inherent in governmental as well as societal inertia towards oy; 
educational system. 

With general disdain for academic freedom and scholars, we 
could not give education the place that it deserved as a major 
“building-block” in the future of our nation. Corrupt bureaucratic 
hold over the country’s education system has only aggravated the 
situation. The experiment of nationalization in the 1970s damaged 
not only the industrial and banking sectors of the country but also 
radically changed the complexion of our educational system both in 
quality and output. 

Instead of allocating a major share of our own resources to this 
primary need, we left education to be funded mostly through 
external “donations.” Seventy-six percent of government's 
educational expenditure is met through foreign grants and assistance 
and Pakistan still ranks among the 15 worst countries as far as 
education is concerned. What is even worse is that access to good 
education in Pakistan is a privilege available only to the very few 
with affluent feudal and elitist ancestry. 

The increasing disillusionment with the public sector 
educational system led to a phenomenal shift towards private 
education with mushroom growth of commercially motivated 
institutions at all levels. However, not all private institutions are for- 
profit entities. Many philanthropic institutions have been established 
and are playing a Significant role in providing high quality 
education. There is scope for more provided they are affordable to 
middle-class children. The low-cost private sector can deliver better 
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performance than the government schools at around a quarter of the 
unit cost. 


Substandard education in Pakistan is at the root of its problems 
including endemic corruption and Poverty, the two main Scourges of 
our society which continue to feed off each Other, locking the 
overwhelming majority l of the people in a cycle of misery and 
hardship. We have remained backward in education only because of 


eadership miscarriages and 
the rule of law, there is no 
y. 

We remain clueless in determining the quality and content of ` 
our education system. The last PPP government engaged Britain's 
world-renowned educationist, Sir Michael Barber to advise on what 
to do with our education system. Nobody bothered to know that we 
already have umpteen red-ribboned reports of several task forces on 
education lying in our archives. Over the decades under almost all 
successive governments, numerous studies have been undertaken at 
the national as well as international levels to identify the long- 


standing problems in our education system and to recommend 
remedial measures. 


governance failures. In the absence of 
sense of justice and equity in our countr 


We already have an elaborate 'm 
available to delineate a pragmatic reform s 
our country's problems and needs, 


political will. They all recommend that education must become the 
highest priority of the state not only in terms of GDP share but also 
for structural and curricular reforms in our education system to 


make it more productive, equitable and coherent. 


This was also the first recommendation made by Sir Michael 
Barber after having advised our prime minister to declare the year 2011 
as “Year of Education.’ His task force has reached the conclusion that 
Pakistan population will increase to 350 million by the middle of this 
century, and without good education, there is no future for this country. 


The basic parameters for improving our education system 
include universal coverage at the schooling level and quality not 
quantity at the higher education level with adequate resources and 
efficient management. The foremost benchmark must be the 


constitutional provision that every child in our country is entitled to 
a good education. 

A determined effort is needed to overcome the barriers to this 
goal that include “lack of resources, governmental ineptitude and 
corruption, political patronage of inefficient and unqualified teachers 
Who don't turn up to work, poor quality facilities and poor quality 
teaching.” For a successful education system in our country, we 
must do away with multiple systems and evolve uniform curricula. 
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Education must be treated as high strategic 
allocation raised from the current less than t 
four percent to start with. 


According to Sir Michael Barber, many education 
made this transition successfully; for example, Korea 
from the 1960s, Minas Gerais a large province in Brazil 
of Indian states more recently. Some provinces of C 
Shanghai, which topped a recent survey of 60 educ 
have also shown what is possible. Why not Pakis 
Pakistan’s poor and underprivileged people remain 
liabilities that normally belong to the state. Parents 
fees to have their children educated. This ma 
country but simply and in fact, it is nothing 
to the people. 


Also the very concept of privilege-based new Schools in 
name of excellence has no relevance to the needed Systemi 
in our country. We don't need any more elite schools to ex 
"Islands of privilege" that only symbolize the anachronis 
of elitism in our society. We need genuine structural reform in our 
education system. The resources allocated to elitist schools Would be 
best utilized for improving the existing government-owned Schools, 

And finally, education must remain a federal Subject 4. 
recommended by National Assembly’s Standing Committee on 
Education. We can’t afford any devolutionary adventure at the cost 
of national unity and integration. 
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VI. CHALLENGE OF TERRORISM 


Terrorism is indeed a universal 
transcends all boundaries, 
the political, economic a 
countries and societies. I 
Shadows of fear and 


phenomenon and an evil that 
and in recent years has deeply impacted 
nd security environment of all regions, 
t is a faceless enemy which lurks in the 

frustration, breeds on despair and 
disillusionment, and is fed by poverty and ignorance. It has no faith 
or creed. It is only an ugly and violent manifestation of growing 
anger, despair, hatred and frustration over injustice, oppression and 
denial of fundamental freedoms and rights. 

Globally, terrorism occurs most often when a state's 
overwhelming military power is used to occupy a weaker people or 
country or where it is applied to suppress the legitimate right of a 
people to self-determination, liberty and freedom. In such situations, 
terrorism becomes tactical tool of asymmetric warfare by the weak 
and the desperate. Also, as admitted by UN secretary-general in his 
May 2006 report on 'counter-terrorism strategy’, violent internal as 
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well as inter-state conflicts invariably witness terr 
and non-state terrorism. 


According to him, terrorism is the product of "a broader mix of 
roblems" caused by bad governments, opportunistic politicians and 
militant leaders who exploit grievances. This observation truly sums 
up the post-9/11 global quandary with a group of cold warriors in 
Washington using analogy of an act of war for the 9/11 attacks to 
launch a global war on terror -- potentially a war without an end. 
What followed is history but everyone now agrees that this decision 


was a big mistake. Indeed, besides Afghanistan, Pakistan is the worst 
victim of that historic blunder. 


orism, both state 


Pakistan has indeed been a victim of both extremism and 
terrorism ever since its geopolitics made it the pivotal frontline of the 
two protracted Afghan wars. There is a cumulative historic 
perspective to this crisis but in essence, it is the legacy of two long 
spells of military rule in our country. We never had extremism in our 
country. We also didn’t have this scale or intensity of violence before 


we became the ground zero of the US-led war on terror. The only 
violence we knew was sectarian in nature. 


Today, unfortunately, we are high on the global radar screen as 
the breeding ground of religious extremism and violence. This 
dubious distinction has distorted Pakistan’s image and decimated its 
socio-economic, societal, political and strategic potential. We are’ 
seen as the "ground zero" of the "war on terror" with a full-fledged 
military conflict going on within our own country. Pakistan has 
deployed more than 150,000 troops in the tribal areas and along its 


Afghan border. It is paying a heavy price in terms of huge military 
expenses and collateral damages. 


According to official estimates, the annual cost of this war is 
more than $10 billion, and approximately $50-60 billion is said to be 
the cumulative economic loss since we joined this war. We have also 
been the main target in an al-Qaeda-led war in our country with 
almost 50,000 Pakistani civilian and security personnel having lost 
their lives in terrorist attacks in the last few years. Pakistan continues 
to suffer protracted violence, massive displacement, trade and 
production slowdown, export stagnation, investor hesitation, and 
worsening law and order situation. We have staked everything in 
this war and are constantly paying a heavy price in terms of huge 
military expenses and collateral damages. 

And yet, one is bewildered at Pakistan's demonization by its 
friends and allies. The problem is that the world does not even know 
how to define terrorism. Other than varied descriptions of violence, 
there is no universally accepted definition of terrorism which is 
today generally viewed as "politically motivated violence 
Perpetrated against non-combatant targets by sub-national groups or 
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dandestine agents.” A short legal GEOI ied we te i 
act of terrorism is the “peacetime equiv euexé of s WOE Crux ue 
At their UN Gumunit meeng in New Lore in Gey. 
the world leaders tried to set the tome by wneguivxali, n, 
terrorism “in all its forme and manihestatione cy. 
whomever, wherever and for wingever DUrpowes as ora 6l 2. 
serious threats to international peace and security True, as, | 
to accelerate the negotiations on & longe odislantany yo 
convention on terrorism. Til now, however, there is to 
reconciling the differences over the bas buses / 
ironically, with the essence of the challenge Muss y, 
scope of the proposed convention on terroriom yel Wy ix "a 
the world is already engaged in what is labelled as 2 vus 7 
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stated purpose of eliminating the “rovis’ of videre aue tiie. 
extremism. But in fact, it is not the root lout the syigu L7 
being targeted. rag, Afghanistan and Palstan way epic. 
worst case scenario of this botched war on terror ~ 
Unfortunately, in the aftermath of 9/11, the deirci "T 
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obsessively on the religion of the individuais and irpo 
allegedly involved in terrorist activities, Wigs LA 


conveniently ignored was the fact that must A fw pereiras y 
violence were dissident runaways from thes own PUNE AE sy 
a political agenda of their own in their misguided pursuns | 
Unfortunately, the war on teror has roi d peo 
retribution and retaliation. Nabbing or killing A few tissus 
individuals or changing the leadership in one or two coitus wi 
not bring an end to terrorism which in its deeper sense is 2 tse 
manifestation of growing sense of injustice and resultant deeper al 
despondency. Extremist ideologies invariably lead io terors Ve 
strategy to address extremism must be dilereni from the ore agpro 
terrorism. Terrorists we must confront; extremists we Svid consen 
We can kill or capture terrorists; disrupt ther opeatune 
destroy their organizations; but unless we prevent ves ve 
following their path, we cannot succeed in eliminating wrronse 
Terrorism will not disappear through military compage © * + 
perverse mindset that needs to be treated like 2 disease 0? * 
steady, measured and comprehensive approach CIEBIE, M 
short-term and long-term political, developmental, Dissent 7 
and human rights strategies that focus on the underiying O77 
rather than the symptoms would bring an enduring sar I. 
problem. There can be no two opinions on the need © © 
terrorism. But to eliminate this evil, we must address is 108 PP 
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To address the root causes is not to iusti ; 
understand it and then to overcome it. No Mer: Sca iem » 
the war on terror would be comprehensive "riis fmi aie 
underlying political and socio-economic problems We pe 
reordering of national priorities with greater focus on ps 
development needs and people-centred doses 
infrastructures. A special remedial effort is needed to address ihe 
causes of “injustice and instability" in our country and to purge - 
society of extremism and militancy which have crept into io urls 
due to frequent political breakdowns, bad governance, institutional 
paralyses and aversion to the rule of law. 


Since June 2014, we have been waging a full-scale war in the 
form of Zarb-e-Azb to root out terrorists and their sanctuaries from 
our tribal areas. After the Karachi airport terrorist attack, the 
government abandoned its 'dialogue' policy and launched the 
military operation which is already in progress with remarkable 
success against the foreign and local terrorists hiding in this area 
bordering Afghanistan. The nation stood by its armed forces in this 
decisive battle against foreign and local militants who had been. 
hiding in our tribal areas for more than a decade now and 
challenging the writ and authority of the state. The armed forces 
threw their full weight and strength in this crucial operation to 
safeguard the country's sovereignty and integrity. 

But we cannot also lose sight of a larger reality. To achieve the 
‘ultimate objective’ of Zarb-e-Azb, we will have to go beyond 
military operations. The armed forces have done their job well. The 
success of this operation, however, will be predicated not on how 
many terrorists we kill or capture but on the effectiveness of 
governmental policies and priorities to ensure people-focused good 
governance, justice and rule of law, the absence of which is the root 
cause of the twin challenges of extremism and terrorism in our 
country. To address the root causes is not to justify or condone 
terrorism. It is to understand them and then to overcome them. To 
win the war against terrorism, we must win the hearts and minds of 
those who are susceptible to follow the path of terrorism. This 
requires good governance. 

Unless we prevent others from following this path, we cannot 
succeed in eliminating terrorism. In this task, the USA and our 
Western friends could help promote a socio-economic environment 
in which we could change the hearts and minds of people in our 
tribal areas. They could provide market access for Pakistani textiles 
and products produced in tribal regions on the Afghan-Pakistan 
border as promised in Washington's policy to develop 
“Reconstruction Opportunity Zones" (ROZs) in Pakistan's frontier 
areas bordering Afghanistan. 
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Education and poverty eradication must be our top Priory, 
Terrorism will neither flourish nor survive in a moderate, eq), nf 
and prosperous Pakistan. The government must promote the rule 
law, tolerance and mutual respect in the country to overcome th. 
sense of desperation which pushes certain segments of Societ 
towards extremism. We need strengthening of the Capacity of o, 
law enforcing agencies to detect and control terrorist groups ang 
their supporters and streamlining our efforts towards influencing |. : 
groups that directly or indirectly support terrorism through politica] 
intermediaries and civil society organizations. 

The world community must also find ways and means - 
promoting peace and stability and addressing the current Situation; 
of foreign military occupation and the denial of the legitimate right 
of peoples to self-determination. To address the underlying causes o; 
this menace, the world community also needs to build global harmony, 
through mutual understanding and inter-faith tolerance, promote peace 
and stability, pursue poverty eradication and sustainable developmen; 
and ensure socio-economic justice, political freedom, genuine 


democracy and respect for fundamental rights of people. 


VII. PRIMITIVE GENDER NORMS 
Our problem is that the overbearing feudal and tribal power 
structure in Pakistan has been too deeply entrenched to let any 
systemic change take place. The empowerment of men and women 
in the country doesn’t suit them. They have always resisted reform 
in the country which they fear will erode their vested power and 
influence base. Successive governments in Pakistan have only paid 
politically motivated lip-service to the cause of women. No 
government has ever shown the courage needed to grapple with the 
primitive gender norms inherent in our legal system and customs. 
Pakistan remains one of those countries where women even in 
the twenty-first century remain subjected to primitive gender norms 
which are at the root of the pervasive political, legal, economic and 
social inequalities that perpetuate women’s lack of access to 
resources, education, health care, employment, decision making and 
participation in public life. They are also victims of gruesome forms 
of gender-based violence, including domestic violence, with 
pervasive denial of justice. Acid attacks are just a tip of the iceberg. 
Violence against women in our country is endemic and widespread. 
Despite the relative privilege of some elitist women, the 
majority of women in Pakistan remain structurally disadvantaged as 
a result of our discriminatory legal system and obscurant norms and 
attitudes. They are subjected to barbaric and senseless customs and 
laws. There are systemic, almost insurmountable barriers to justice 
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-o victims of violence, rape and other excesses. Some of the 
soma to seek asylum in other countries rather than live 
under conditions of insecurity in their homeland. The world knows 
this bleak reality. . 

Pakistan, as a leading player at international forums making 
significant contribution to the promotion of global consensus on 
issues related to social and economic inequalities, is obliged by its 
ratification of international treaties to ensure respect for women's 
rights and fundamental freedoms. These include the Beijing 
Declaration and Platform for Action (1995) for the advancement of 
women, which recognised that "equality between women and men 
is a matter of human rights and a condition for social justice, and is 
also a necessary and fundamental prerequisite for equality, 
development and peace." 

The Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination against Women (Cedaw), to which Pakistan acceded 
in 1996, requires the government “to take action to eliminate 
violence against women as a form of discrimination that inhibits 
women's ability to enjoy rights and freedoms on a basis of equality 
with men." Similarly, the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights (ICCPR), which Pakistan signed and ratified, 
requires our government "to ensure the rights to life and security of 
the person of all individuals in their jurisdiction, without distinction 
of any kind, including sex." 

Unfortunately, our performance in implementation of 
commitments under these international conventions is pathetic. 
Clear violations of international law on the rights of women occur 
daily in our country and are regularly chronicled in the reports of 
international human rights organizations. Laws that discriminate 
against women remain in the books and are actively enforced while 
discriminatory access to government resources and services 
continues unchecked. No wonder, global forums keep flagging 
Pakistan for its flagrant violation of “women’s rights to life and 
security of the person." 


Ironically, in our implementation reports on Beijing Platform of 
Action, we have been forthright in identifying our systemic failures 
while showing no capacity for remedial actions. We acknowledge 
harmful traditions and customary practices rooted in an exploitative 
feudal and agrarian structure of our society, poverty, lack of education 
and lack of awareness among women of their rights as the principal 
causes of exploitation and violence against women in Pakistan. 

” Widening gender inequalities in our country will not be 
ridged Just by acknowledging what is wrong with us. The gender 
sue will be closed only with concrete and sustained actions backed 
y the requisite allocation of resources to promote literacy and basic 
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health services for women in Pakistan, especially in rural ang Othe 
backward areas. Effective legal measures, including penal sanction, 
civil remedies and compensatory provisions are also needed to Protec; 
women against all kinds of gender-based violence and harassment, 

Indeed, a lot needs to be done by the government for genuine 
"gender-mainstreaming and empowerment" of women in our 
country through the elimination of discriminatory policies and 
mediaeval practices. Instead of indulging in diversionary antics, we 
need to focus more on coherent and concrete legal reforms even if 
we have to resort to reversing some of the existing policies and laws 
It is the responsibility of the government and parliament to do so, We 
should be applying our energies and resources to plugging the gender 
gap in education, health and employment. It is in these critical areas tha; 
Pakistani women need to be included in the mainstream. 

In recent years, no doubt, there has been a conspicuoys 
increase in the number of women in our political institutions by; 
merely showcasing the presence of a few privileged and heavily 
painted females with designer outfits in our cabinet or legislative 
chambers is neither gender-mainstreaming nor empowering of 
women. They only aggravate the already acute sense of socio- 
economic deprivation. Those women who are elected to assemblies 
or appointed to public offices need to present themselves as an 
example of austerity and simplicity eschewing at least in public their 
ostentatious and lavish lifestyle. 

The key to our social problems regarding the “betterment and 
empowerment” of women in Pakistan lies in comprehensive 
“legislative and budgetary” packages to close the existing gender 
gaps in our health, education and employment sectors, and to 
remove all gender-based barriers in our legal system. A nation’s 
interests and capabilities, its problems and disorders, and its 
operational approach determine its health and inner strength. 


VIII. CONSTITUTIONAL FLAWS AND AMENDMENTS 


In 1947, we inherited the Government of India Act, 1935 with 
adaptations as an interim constitutional framework for our newly- 
independent country. Seven years of debate failed to produce 
agreement on fundamental issues such as regional representation or 
the structure of a constitution. This impasse prompted dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly on October 24, 1954 in what was the first 
coup of our history, though a civilian one. 

The new Constituent Assembly produced the first Constitution 
of the “Islamic Republic of Pakistan” coming into force on March 23, 
1956 (a two-province federation with ‘parliamentary’ form of 
government) but it was abrogated with the 1958 military coup. Since 
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then, We have had two constitutions, one promulgated by a field 
marsha j in 1962, and the other adopted by an “elected” 
group of peo le who had no ccnstitution-making mandate and were 
in fact responsible 
the breakup of th 
authored has since been a 
self-serving reasons. Itisa 
No wonder, Pakistan has been described as a laboratory for 
constitutional experiments. Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto who 
ut into practice the 1973 constitution also has the distinction of 
amending it more than any other head of government. He made 
seven amendments. When Gen. Ziaul Haq dismissed Prime Minister 
Zulfigar Ali Bhutto, he suspended the constitution and imposed an 
authoritarian rule. The Supreme Court of Pakistan sanctioned Zia's 
martial law on the basis of the doctrine of necessity. The Supreme Court 
o authorized the Chief Martial Law Administrator | 
in the constitution. 


th and 10th) were attempted during 


dealing with Shariah Law did not pass because of 
fore its adoption. Prime 


Amendment 
f the National Assembly be 
nt never had the absolute majority 


dissolution O 
Minister Benazir Bhutto's governme 
in the parliament to be able to amend the constitution. When Nawaz 
Sharif came to power in the 1990s, he made six attempts to amend the 
constitution but succeeded in introducing only five. 

The 13th Amendment, adopted with mutual agreement of 
government ad opposition and took effect on April 4, 1997, revoked 


the president's powers 0 
were vested back in .the 
empowered political par 
membership of their members involved 
amendment sought to introduce the Shari 
giving absolute powers to the prime minister 
Islamic system. This amendment was passed by 
Assembly but could not be passed in the Senate. 
sident in 2002 brought the 
t of the 13th Amendment 


National Assembly back 


and getting the powers 

while also incorporating his arbitrary Legal Framework 
in the constitution. After F 

passage of the 18th, 19th and 20th amendmen 
the parliamentary system and ensured mor 
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provinces but in fact, each amendment had a politica] moti 
serve the interests of the country's political hierarchy. Ve |, 


Representation of Women 


The fundamental problem in modern version of democr 
how to secure a system of voting that ensures election 
representatives who reflect as completely as possible every Segm of 
of the electorate. In our case, we are masters in circumvention, ae: 
soris. One of them is the system of reserved seats for women that al] 
have been following for decades in the name of woe 
empowerment. For self-serving reasons, Gen. Ziaul Haq double, * 
number of reserved seats for women in his 1985 Majlis-e-Shoor, — * 


Today, our parliament has 60 seats reserved for women ang 
the total inclusive of those in the four provincial assemblies goes u 
to 188 seats. The method of filling these seats is highly questionapj. 
and amounts to selection through personal likes and dislike or o; the 
kith and kin by the party leaders. There couldn't be greater mockery of 
democracy. Ironically, all political parties have owned this system as i 
convenient means of reinforcing their power in the elected houses. 


A Supreme Court full-bench while hearing numerous petitions 
challenging the 18th Amendment did admit that the process of 
nominating persons to seats reserved for women in legislatures was 
"selection and not election" made on personal likes and dislikes of 
heads of parties. Another petition has been pending in Lahore High 
Court challenging this systemic circumvention of the representative 
system and calling for its immediate revocation. Even if these seats 
are to be reserved, they must be filled preferably through adult 
franchise-based election or at least by secret ballot within the laid 
down constituencies. 

In recent years, no doubt, there has been a conspicuous 
increase in the number of women in our political institutions but 
merely showcasing the presence of a few privileged and heavily 
painted females with designer outfits in our cabinets or legislative 
chambers is neither gender-mainstreaming nor empowering of 
women. They only aggravate the already acute sense of socio- 
economic deprivation. Instead of these antics, we should have been 
applying our energies and resources to plugging the gender gaps in 
education, health and employment. It is in these critical areas that 
Pakistani women need to be included in the mainstream. 


It is the responsibility of the government and parliament to do 
so. But both remain averse to any systemic change that weakens 
their deeply-entrenched elitist power structure, and have instead 
created distortions in our political system to further reinforce the 
status quo of power and privilege. Reserving seats for women in our 
elected assemblies and filling them by nomination is one of those 
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latant distortions that need to be revisi 

: temic circumvention has aiii ime dae : eem boe 
courts but a definitive actionable ruling on the issue is em aud 

In our privilege-based political system 

into political limelight riding only T er "xen aniy m 
influence and connection, and are inevitably tempted to brandish 
their affluence while in public gaze. Most of them are there not 
because they are qualified to be in that position but only because of 
the flawed system of election to the seats reserved for women. The 
system itself smacks of discriminatory gender inequality. Even 
worse is the presence of these privileged women in our elected 
houses loaded with glitzy outfit and expensive jewellery. 

The 18th Amendment amending several articles of the 
constitution took effect on April 19, 2010 when President Asif Ali 
Zardari put his signatures on it. It was the first time in Pakistan's 
history that a president relinquished a significant part of his powers 
willingly and transferred them to parliament and the office of the prime 
minister. These included the power to dissolve the National Assembly. 
It also repealed the 17th Amendment together with the LFO provision, 
thus turning the country from a semi-presidential to a parliamentary 
republic and renaming the NWEP as Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 

The 18th Amendment not only repealed several anachronistic 
provisions included in the constitution in earlier amendments by 
self-serving rulers but also added some new features into the 
constitution. The 18th Amendment is also considered to have made 
the so called ‘devolution’ but in effect, nothing seems to have 

changed in terms of redressing the core issue of inter-provincial 
disparities. The salient features of this Amendment include: 


e The name of the former president Gen. Zia has been 
removed from the text of Constitution. 


e North-West Frontier Province has been renamed Khyber 
Pakhtoonkhawa. 

e The 17th Amendment and Legal Framework Order as 
introduced by Musharraf has been repealed. 


e The ban on third time prime ministership and chief 
ministership has been lifted. 


e Holding constitution in abeyance is tantamount to high 
treason. 
e The Council of Common Interest (CCI) has been 


reconstituted with the prime minister as its chairperson 
and the body should meet at least once in 90 days. 
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A judicial commission will recommend the Appoint, 

Procedure of superior judges and the final names of | nen 

Will be decided liament issi “dpe, 
e decided by parliamentary commission, 


* A Chief Election Commissioner will be appointed thro 
consensus between treasury and opposition. ugh 


* Establishment of Islamabad High Court and benc 
High Courts in Mengora and Turbat. 


* The Concurrent Legislative list has been abolisheg 
more autonomy has been vested in the provinces, 


The 19th Amendment affecting Articles 81, 175, 175A, 182, 21 
and 246 of the Constitution, came into force on January 1, 2011 
setting down a process to install a caretaker set-up and hold free and 
fair elections in the future. It amends several articles of the 
Constitution “to ensure free, fair and transparent elections jn the 
country” through an independent Election Commission of Pakistan 
(ECP) and impartial federal and provincial caretaker governments 
for the conduct of general elections in the country. 


The 20th Amendment came into effect on February 29, 2012 |, 
amended Articles 48, 214, 215, 216, 218, 219, 224, (Add 224A) with 
amendments to Second and Third Schedules of the Constitution of 
Pakistan. It was ostensibly meant to give the ECP sweeping powers 
by minimising government's direct role in the appointment of the 
caretaker governments. Under the new mechanism of choosing 
caretakers, as envisaged by the amendment, both prime minister and 
leader of the opposition in the National Assembly would hold a 
"consultation' on the matter. ; 

In case they fail to agree on the names, an eight-member 
parliamentary committee comprising four members from both sides 
will come up with its suggestions. If this panel also fails to agree the 
ECP will then be empowered to send names to the president. The ECP 
itself was supposed to have four members, one from each province, 
who together with the Chief Election Commissioner will then select 
the caretaker prime minister through simple majority vote. 

Now if we look at the sequence of events during the 2013 
election, it seems our political wizards are masters in circumventing 
democratic and constitutional norms. As one links the loose ends in 
the recent caretaker selection drama, the last three constitutional 
amendments seem to have been ingeniously designed with the sole 
purpose of influencing the election outcome. With no one trusting 
the outgoing regime, a unique but highly questionable process was 
devised for selecting the caretaker prime minister and provincial 
chief ministers to supervise the elections. 
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This whole process was deceitfully engineered to ensure their 
own political power and incumbency of the high public offices 
remained intact. Nowhere in the world are governments appointed 
by an arbitrarily appointed group of five individuals most of whom 
are known to carry partisan affiliations. There couldn't even be a 
bigger farce of democracy. Petitions were moved in the Supreme 
Court challenging the authority given under 20th Amendment to the 
Flection Commission of Pakistan (ECP) to nominate the federal and 
provincial caretaker set-ups in the event of assemblies failing to do so. 

This authority under Article 9(3) of the constitution is 
repugnant to the constitution itself because the National Assembly 
has neither the jurisdiction to abdicate or delegate its authority to the 
ECP. The petitions also made serious allegations of ‘partiality’ 
against the ECP. These apprehensions came to the fore again at the 
time of presidential election when the ECP, contrary to its 
constitutional mandate, abdicated its powers to the Supreme Court 
which on a petition from an interested political party and in a 
controversial manner changed the election schedule. 

Similarly, initial handling of the scrutiny, the most important 
element of ensuring implementation of Articles 62 and 63, was far 
from satisfactory. It exposed serious planning and decision-making 
deficiencies in the Commission. With adequately briefed and trained 
returning officers, the scrutiny process could have been made more 
meaningful and all the hullabaloo and comic scenes could have been 
avoided. Instead of testing the candidate’s general knowledge, the 
real scrutiny should have focused on the known and proven cases of 
constitutional ineligibility. 

Apparently, the vacillating ECP did take one good decision. 
On a suggestion received from the civil society, it announced the 
addition of a blank box marked ‘None of the Above’ on the ballot 
paper giving voters a democratic free choice to reject the entire slate 
of candidates in his or her constituency. This democratic provision 
known as NOTA would, indeed, have been a big revolutionary step 
in freeing the country by ballot of the same old tried and tested 
corrupt politicians and their rotten ‘status quo’. Regrettably, the ECP 
did not have the courage to stand by its decision and promptly 
withdrew it when some ill-advised media persons attacked it. 

If experience is any lesson, one thing is clear. No government 
in our country has ever attempted through constitutional 
amendments to correct the systemic anachronisms in our federal 
structure or to redress provincial grievances. The problem is that the 
overbearing feudal, tribal and elitist power structure in Pakistan has 
been too deeply entrenched to let any systemic change take place. It 

doesn’t suit them. They make amendments in the Constitution for 
self-serving reasons only. 


A 


The 20th Amendment, for example, shown as à me, 
ensuring ‘free and fair’ election, was no more than A Polly oí 
manoeuvre aimed at protecting the membership of 28 lawm, icai 
whose election in bye-polls were suspended by the apex cour er 
being in conformity with the 18th Amendment requirement te no 


composition of the Election Commission of Pakistan, i 
amendments were no more than self-serving legislations meant o 
to manipulate the electoral process to the advantage of the two ig 
political parties. This issue later triggered a huge Politica] la. 
questioning the very legality of the 2013 elections. In 2015, the nr 
led to bye-elections in some constituencies. "is 

The 21st Amendment Bill to the Constitution of Pa 
passed by both the National Assembly of Pakistan and Senate ¢ 
January 6, 2015, and received the assent of the President on Jany hd 
7, 2015. The Bill amended the Article 175 and the First Schedule of 
the Constitution. The amendment sought to set up Speedy ti. 
military courts for offences relating to terrorism, waging of wa, 
against Pakistan and prevention of acts threatening the Security of 
Pakistan. It also has a self-contained sunset clause, which Causes the 
amendments to expire on January 7, 2017.5 

The 21st Amendment was adopted in the backdr 
December 16, 2014 Peshawar tragedy as a res 
menace in the country. A 20-point National PI 


of an emergency counter-terror strategy with the first two points 
involving the creation of mili 


kistan Was 


governmental policies and actions needed to win the war against 
terrorism. These points 


any functional governmen 


been functioning properly, perhaps the country would not have 
reached the present cris’. situation. 


Ironically, the 21st Amendment was passed by an All Parties 
Conference (APC) while the parliament stood bypassed. It was used 
only for rubberstamping tiie plan. 


The table below gives the summary of the constitutional 
Amendments made to date: 


iy Amendments 
Redefined the boundaries of Pakistan and 
74 
removed references to East Pakistan. May 8.12 
Declared the status of Ahmadis as minority and as|September 17, 
‘non-Muslim’, 1974 
| 3rd | Persons involved in activities prejudicial to the|February 13, 1975 


Constitution (Twenty-First Amendment) Act, 2015 
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integrity and security of Pakistan have been 
exempted from safeguards available to other 
sorsons as to arrest and detention under the 


constitution, 


Decreed additional seats. for minorities, it also November 21, 
deprived courts of the power to grant bail to any 975 

person detained under any preventive detention. 

f Widened the scope of restriction on the High|September 13, 
1976 


— ae 


ath 


Sth Courts. 


—— 


“TProvi “hief Justice of Supreme Court and 
Prov ided that Chief J stice c à preme Ci Décendaadd. 
High Courts may continue his office until he has 1976 


completed his term. 


Enables the Prime Minister to obtain à vote of 
oth [confidence of the people of Pakistan through a|May 16, 1977 


referendum. 


a 


öth 


Changed Pakistan's government from a 
parliamentary system to a semi-presidential|November 11, 
system by giving the president a number of/1985 

additional powers. 


It provides that the Injunction of Islam shall be 
supreme law and source of guidance for legislation 
and policy making. The bill was passed by Senate 
but could never be passed by National Assembly 
owing to the latter’s dissolution on May 29, 1988. 


It provides the working days in a year of National 
Assembly and Senate were curtailed from 160 to 


130 days. 


It seeks to restore 20 women seats in the National 
Assembly. The bill was withdrawn on August 23, 
1992. 


It provides for establishment of Special Court fcr 


Stripped the President of Pakistan of his power to 


March 25, 1987 


11th 


dissolve the National Assembly, and dismissing|April 3, 1997 
the Prime Minister. 
If a member of a parliamentary party defects he July 3, 1997 


may lose his seat. 


The Holy Quran and Sunnah of Holy Prophet 
(PBUH) shall be supreme law of Pakistan. Was 
never passed in the Senate. 


16th |To extend the quota system for another 20 years. |August 5, 1999 


It provides President's i i Decem 
" power to dissolve National 
th Assemble was restored [Article 58(2)(b). The ass 
President shall, within 15 days of dissolution, refer 


15th 


Ss 
z z le{ se [ele te] = |e | 


f Pakistan members tenure. 


Election Commission o 


It made amendments in Article 175 of the 
constitution, which deals with judicial affairs as 
well as the First Schedule of the Constitution, 
which deals with fundamental rights. 


It made changes in criteria for appointment of 
Chief Election Commissioner, Members of|June 8, 2016 


Election Commission. 


It purposes the number of seats of minorities in 
National Assembly shall increase to 14. For the 
provincial assemblies of Punjab, Sindh, KPk and 
increase to 10, 12, 4 and 4, respectively. 


Balochistan the number of seats for minorities will 


It amends the seven articles of the constitution to 
pave the way for the creation of a new province 
and proposes that the new province shall 


comprise territories of Multan, Bahawalpur, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Mianwali and Bakkar districts. It was 
passed by Senate on March 6, 2013. 


CHAPTER 5 


PAKISTAN'S FOREIGN POLICY & 
EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


T. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF PAKISTAN 


The Quaid's Vision 


The Founder of Pakistan, Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah had envisioned the newly independent Muslim state's foreign 
policy to be one of "peace with all, and enmity with none". In a 
message to the nation on August 15, 1948, he elaborated his foreign 
policy vision as follows: 


“Our foreign policy is one of friendliness and good-will 
towards all the nations of the world. We do not cherish 
aggressive designs against any country or nation. We believe 
in the policy of honesty and fair play in national aad 
international dealings and are prepared to make our outmost 
contribution to the promotion of peace and prosperity amo 1g 
the nations of the world. Pakistan will never be found lacking 
in extending its material and moral support to the oppressed 
and suppressed people of the world and in upholding of the 
United Nations Charter. 


“There is nothing that we desire more ardently than to live in 
peace and let others live in peace, and develop our country 
according to our own lights without outside interference and 
improve the lot of the common man.” 


Especially in the context of India-Pakistan relations, the Quaid 
had expressed the hope that both countries would adhere to the 
principles of equity and justice, and build peaceful and cooperative 
relations to the mutual benefit of their peoples. In his message to the 
nation on the occasion of the inauguration of the Pakistan 
Broadcasting Service on August 15, 1947, he said: 


“Our object should be peace within and peace without. We 
want to live peacefully and maintain cordial and friendly 
relations with our immediate neighbours and with the World at 
large. We have no aggressive designs against any one. We 
stand by the United Nations Charter and will gladly make our 
full contribution to the peace and prosperity of the World.” 


The Quaid’s foreign policy vision thus stipulated Pakistan's 
steadfast adherence to the purposes and principles of the UN 
Charter, particularly the principles of sovereign equality, territorial 
Integrity, non-interference in each other's affairs, and peaceful 
settlement of bilateral disputes. 


of P Based on these principles, like any other nation, the basic goals 
oo foreign polic y could be s'immed up as "preservation of 
reign independenc- and territorial integrity, socio-economic 
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development, maintenance of Islamic identity while Progressin 
modern and forward-looking democratic nation, Pursuin as | 
solidarity with the international community, the cause of ; i 
peace and security and making Pakistan a strong factor of ite 
and global stability." Blonaj 

Functionally, the Quaid also expected the nation's irre, 
commitment to the ideals of democracy, pluralism, market Kom ble 
social justice, communal harmony and egalitarian order ay 
visualized a Pakistan that would be stable politically and i. 
economically where its people could live their lives and raise t 
children in dignity, free from the fear of violence, oppressio 
injustice, and where they and their future generations could a] 
free from hunger, disease, and illiteracy. 


He 
Ono 
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Geopolitics 


Geography is an important determinant of a country’s fore; 
policy having a direct influence on its personality as a state and also 
conditioning its role and behaviour as a member of the internationa) 
community. For any country, it is also important who its neighbour. 
are, as their attitude, irrespective of their size or power, has a direc 
bearing on vital issues of its security and economic growth. 


In our case, our geopolitics thus placed on Pakistan the 
onerous responsibility of careful conduct of its relations not only 
with its immediate neighbours but also with the rest of the world 
especially the major powers. It has always had to respond » 
exceptional challenges inherent in its ever-volatile regional and 
global environment which not only had an indelible influence on its 
conduct as a state but also conditioned its national agenda, state 
priorities and policy-making processes. 

Pakistan's external relations since the very beginning of our 
independence have been marked by four major constants: 


e Quest for security and survival as an independent state. 


e Legacy of our troubled relationship with India which in 
fact constitutes the centre-point of our foreign policy. 


e Excessive reliance on the West, especially the US for our 
economic, political and military survival. 


e Total solidarity with the Muslim world, and unflinching 
support to Muslim causes. 


No wonder, Pakistan's foreign policy has remained marked by 
a complex balancing process in the context of the turbulent history of 
the region in which it is located, its own geostrategic importance, its 
security compulsions, and the gravity and vast array of its domestic 
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roblems. We could not change our geography, nor escape from its 
social, cultural, political economic and strategic influences, 

The internationally recognised principles of inter-state 
relations are as immutable as geography. These include non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other states and respect for the 
territorial integrity and sovereignty of all nations; the cardinal 
principle of self-determination and peaceful settlement of disputes, 


Historical Perspective 


When we became independent in 1947, we were a house divided 
not against itself but by more than 1000 miles of hostile India’s territory. 
The world itself was divided in two rival and mutually hostile blocs 
presenting our foreign policy with a difficult choice; either align with 
the free world represented at that time by Western democracies or 
accept subservience to the authoritarian and monolithic Communist 
system. We were also confronted with the stark reality of our 
geopolitical environment that made Pakistan’s relations with India the 
“centre-point” of our foreign policy. This equation, with all its 
ramifications, has had a fundamental impact on our domestic matters, 
on our security policy, on our international relations, and indeed, on the 
course of our entire post-independence history. 


This has been a troubled relationship, marked by "conflict and 
confrontation" ever since our independence. In fact, the underlying 
problems behind this legacy of animosity between India and 
Pakistan were rooted in their history and the long-standing tradition 
of mutual distrust and suspicion that they had inherited on their 
independence. At the core of all their problems is the Kashmir issue, 
which has kept the relations between the two countries bedeviled, 
perpetuating mutual tensions and animosity. They have fought wars 
and gained nothing from the environment of endemic hostility. In 
the process, however, India did manage to change our geography. It 
dismembered Pakistan. 


In that intensely bi-polar world, we made a deliberate choice of 
opting for the global pole that we thought stood for freedom and 
democracy. Also, Pakistan's exceptional strategic location was 
pivotal to the politics of the Cold War era. In the early '50s, with 
growing concern about India's designs against our independence, 
we entered into a “mutual defence agreement" with the USA (1954) 
and by 1955 we had joined two major Western alliances, SEATO and 
CENTO in the hope that they will provide strength to us in our quest 
for survival. In making those alliances, we were obviously guided by 
Our over-riding security and economic interests. Our experience, 
however, did not match our expectations. When it came to 


defending ourselves against India in 1965 and then again in 1971, we 
Were left all alone. 
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In the mid-1970s, we were again disappointed When n 
and other Western countries ignored our concerns Over * 
nuclear ambitions, and instead, cancelled à deal for Supp), 
French reprocessing plant to Pakistan. In 1979, the US Suspe, | 
aid to Pakistan in response to what was alleged as oy, © 
construction of a uranium enrichment facility. But after the $e 
invasion of Afghanistan in late 1979, Pakistan again becam, ^ 
ally of the US and also the front-line state in the last and a lo 
battle of the Cold War which hastened the collapse of the 775. 
Union and its symbol the *Berlin Wall". LIT 
Once the war was over and the Soviets pulled out, the Us 
walked away, leaving Afghanistan and its people at the me, 
their fate. We were also left in the lurch, with a painful | "a, of 
terms of a massive refugee influx and a culture of drugs ang ^ ^ 
commonly known as the kalashnikov culture, which has almos EM 
apart our social and political fabric. In the years that follow d p m 
US not only turned a blind eye on our strategic concerns visu 
India but also started bringing us under greater scrutiny Be 
i pressure for our legitimate nuclear programme. We faced an unis, 
w punitive approach under its congressional laws on ny ind 
proliferation and human rights. 
The 1985 Pressler Amendment to the Foreign Assistance Ag e 
1961 which banned economic and military assistance to counties 
engaged in nuclear weapon programmes was used to impose economic 
sanctions against Pakistan. Since then, the sanctions were waive; 
selectively whenever the US needed us badly for its own regional ang 
global interests. In 1998, after nuclear tests first by India and then by — 
Pakistan, the US engaged both countries ina “strategic dialogue" ^ — 
After eight rounds of talks with both countries on an equal 
footing ending in February 1999, a clear parity was established 
between the two countries. Like India, we accepted no obligation 
under the global non-proliferation regime that could circumvent the 
quality and future of our strategic programme. Besides obtaining 
relief from the much dreaded US sanctions, we were able to develop 
an implicit “strategic linkage” between Pakistan and India promising 
them “equality of treatment” in terms of any future concessions, 
including access to technology. 


That linkage is no longer there now. Pakistan has been 
categorically “de-hyphenated” from India. During his visit to 
Islamabad in 2006, President Bush left us in no doubt that India and 
Pakistan were two “different countries with different needs and 
different histories and could not be compared to each other.” He — 
blunt enough to tell us that Pakistan should not expect a civilia? 
nuclear agreement like the one he had signed with India. 
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CHAPTER 5 


post-9/ 11 Era 

events of 9/11 represented a critical threshold in 
tan’s foreign policy. Gen. Musharraf was among the first 
leaders to have received a clarion call from Washington 

‘re either with us or against us," was the message. US Secretary 
ee te Colin Powell telephoned him late in the evening on 
of reta 12, asking for Pakistan's full support and cooperation in 
fighting terrorism. 

In Gen. Musharrafs own words, the 9/11 “came as a 
thunderbolt” presenting acute challenges as well as opportunities. 
He was right in claiming that he had to “absorb external pressure 
and mould domestic opinion” in readjusting Pakistan’s policies to 
the new global environment. He chose, perhaps rightly, to avoid the 
"wrong side” of a “wounded” superpower, and made Pakistan a 
vital ally in the US-led anti-terrorism coalition. But the quick and 
unconditional about-turn in Pakistan’s established policies surprised 
even the Americans. 

Pakistan’s post-9/11 alliance with the US was the beginning of 
another painful chapter in Pakistan’s turbulent political history. In 
the blinking of an eye, Pakistan became a battleground of the US war 
on terror, and is paying a heavy price in terms of human and 
material losses. In June 2004, President Bush designated Pakistan as 
a major non-NATO ally of the United States, a move that in all 
respects was more symbolic than practical. Since then, however, the 
US lifted all sanctions and has been providing us more aid though 
conditioned in the form of five-yearly Kerry-Lugar Bill. 

It is obvious that Pakistan’s post-9/11 “turnaround” was not 
the result of any considered institutional policy review. There was 
no parliament in place at that time. There were no consultations at 
any level, nor did the military government make any visible effort to 
build a political or quasi-political consensus on abandoning its 
policy which for more than two decades had constituted the 
mainstay of its strategic end-game in the region. No matter how 
necessary or justified the policy turnaround was, it only showed the 
ad hoc and arbitrary nature of the decision-making process in 
a on national security and foreign policy issues during the 

ys following 9/11. 

Since then, Pakistan is once again a front-line state, and a key 
Partner of the United States in its war on terror. As a battleground of 
nie Pakistan could not escape the fall out of the crisis in the 
os a "ur p4 m is already gris socio-economic 
: a protracted violence, instability, 
displacement, trade and production slowdown, export best 


invi * . 
estor hesitation, and concomitant law and order situation. 
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The sum-total of Pakistan's post-9/11 foreign policy 
identity on the global radar screen as the “hotbed” rej; "n 
extremism and terrorism, and its front-line role in the War on Bion. 
which has not only made it the focus of world attention ap d terng, 
but also forced it to make difficult choices in its Perennial sı Xie 
for security and survival as an independent state. Fugo. 


ISit 


Domestic Perspective 


Foreign policy of a country, and the way it is Made 
pursued is inextricably linked to its domestic policies, gover ang 
issues and socio-economic and political situation. And domestic. 
Pakistan’s post-independence political history has been replete ally, 
endemic crises and challenges that perhaps no other countr in "à 
world has experienced. The tally of our woes includes Costly w i 
and tensions with India, loss of half the country, territoria] setback 
political breakdowns, economic stagnation, social malaise, soci etal 
chaos and disintegration, and a culture of violence and extremism 
This is the sum-total of our independent statehood. ' 


All these problems that we continue to suffer have nothing is 
do with our foreign policy. Our problems are rooted in our domestic 
failures which have seriously constricted our foreign policy options. 
No country has ever succeeded externally if it is weak and crippled 
domestically. Even a superpower, the former Soviet Union could not 
survive as a superpower only because it was domestically week in 
political and economic terms. 


Role of Military in Foreign Policy 


There are many misconceptions about foreign policy making 
in Pakistan. We often misunderstand the realities of foreign policy, 
and tend to overplay the role of military or so-called 
‘establishment’ in its formulation and execution. Foreign policy of 
every country is inextricably linked to its national security, and no 
foreign policy is complete withoüt the involvement of its national 
security agencies input. 

Given Pakistan's peculiar geopolitical environment and its 
volatile neighbourhood, most of the foreign policy issues involving 
vital national security interests have to be addressed through a 
larger consultative process with the involvement of all relevant 
governmental agencies and stakeholders including military and 
intelligence agencies. There is nothing unusual in this process which 
is followed in every state burdened with national security issues. No 
foreign office is equipped with intelligence gathering and analyzing 
capabilities and cannot function in a vacuum of intelligence and 
security information relevant to the foreign policy goals that it i5 
supposed to be pursuing. 
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wor et; case, on issues of national securit 
"T" encies have an indispensable "d i our 

ae à commerce with India and transit. trade pens 
QU rade a, the questions having direct bearing on the co vith 
jt oe be dealt with in isolation from the — 
nts and agencies. On issues with relev untry s 
reign Office cannot operate without nian) 


uritY: , 
sec nputs in its normal functioning. This is the ca 
ase 


our 


and inte y country: 
" e United States, their State Department cannot and 
BV te without the support of their intelligence network 


ra 

" p? ter, America 100 has a so-called 'establishment' 
t py Pentagon and CIA which are playing a dominant role 
ues involving America’s ‘national security’ 
ats in ext of its regional and global power outreach. in 
jntere se, there is another bleak reality. If there are instances of 
em ance in foreign policy Issues, it is only because our 
ot set-ups are invariably devoid of any strategic vision or talent 
civ heit litical cadres. They lack the requisite technocratic 

pail and comprehension of national security issues. 
j The milita 's overbearing role in foreign policy formulation 
and execution is facilitated whenever there is a vacuum of strategic 
vision. OUT problems in foreign policy making therefore are rooted 
in the strategic bankruptcy of our political cadres which invariably 
are dominate by the same old class of elitist oligarchs, no more 
ana bunch of self-serving, feudalist and opportunistic politicians, 
who since Pakistan's independence have been used to ruling the 
‘on with, if not with total dependence, on civil and 


fo 
in their jn the cont 


military bureaucracy: 


TAN’S RELATIONS WITH ITS NEIGHBOURS 


II. PAKIS 


(a) Afghanistan 
Our relations with Afghanistan are of exceptionally special 
nature. We share between us not only a long porous border but also 
common ancestral history, civilizational legacy and cul j 
There is also a long tradition of physical contact and mutual influence. 
Ironically, however, this also remains one © th 
Pakistan became independent 


amat was the sole negative vote 
member of the United Nations on September 30, 1947. 
Misled by the Indian National Congress leaders who believed 
nemi um economically unviable, the then Mk. government 
Pakist very validity of the Dur Line boundary 

and Afghanistan, an issue that had long been ttled 


414 One, 
between Afghanistan and Writain under their Woundary Ares 
of. 19975 negotiated at the initiative of Amir Abdur Rahma 


Afghanistan and which had repeatedly been reiterated in si, ” 
Anglo-Afghan Treaties of 1905, 1919 and 1921. TT 


Three weeks after Pakistan's admission to the United Nati 
Afghanistan withdrew its negative vote, Welcoming the « hone” 
Afghan position, M, A. H, Ispahani, Pakistan's delegate to the 7% ip 
Nations, expressed the hope that “it reflects more ACCU AL y the 
feeling of friendship and good-neighbourliness that exists bet weer 
Pakistan and Afghanistan," Since then, despite Kabul/s oc abie "d 
detractions raising the bogey of "Pakhtoonistan/ Pakistan hae 
maintained a consistent policy of friendship and yod. 
nelghbourliness with Afghanistan, It has not only provided 
uninterrupted transit facilities to ite landlocked Muslim neighbour 
but also over the decades stood by it in its long, unending ordeals 
including foreign-mposed wars, 


The Durand Line 


Durand Line is the boundary established in the Hindu Kush in 
1893 running through the tribal lands between Afghanistan and 
British India, marking their respective spheres of influence. Since 
1947, it has marked the border between Afghanistan and Pakistan, 


After the British conquered the Punjab in 1849, they took over 
the ill-defined Sikh frontier to the west of the Indus River, leaving a 
belt of territory between them and the Afghans that was inhabited 
by various Pashtun tribes, Questions of administration and defence 
made this area a problem, Some of the British, members of the so- 
called stationary school, wanted to retire to the Indus; others, of the 
forward school, wanted to advance to a line from Kabul through 
Ghazni to Kandahar, After the Second Anglo-Afghan War (1878-80), 
the British had established thetr authority by indirect rule up to the 
Durand Line, at the cost of a number of tribal wars; the Afghans left 
their side untouched, 


Subsequently, the future Anglo-Afghan treaties of 1905, 1919 
and 1921 confirmed the agreed Durand Line through proper 
demarcation. In the Treaty of Kabul signed on November 22, 1921, 
Afghanistan formally reaffirmed its acceptance of the boundary wes! 
of the Khyber, subject to minor "re-alignment." It was on the basis of 
this treaty that normal relations between Afghanistan and Britain 
were established, 


The acceptance of this line—which was named after Sir 
Mortimer Durand, who negotiated the agreement with Abdur 
Rahman Khan, Amir of Afghanistan—ig not only considered to have 
settled the Indo-Afghan frontier problem for the rest of the British 
period but also provided an internationally accepted legal 


_ 


work to the boundary between Afghanistan and Pakistan after 
the latter's independence in August 1947. 


pakistan's Position 
For Pakístan, the Durand Line is a closed and settled issue 
een Pakistan and Afghanistan and is the recognised 


national border by the international community. 


Traditionally, the Afghan-Pakistan relationship has 
adítionally been experiencing difficulties driven by a host of 
internal and external factors. Both are historically and physically 

of a troubled region which was globally important during the 
Cold War era and remains so even in today's changed environment. 
The US policy of containment, in its final phase, was enacted on the 
soil and rugged mountains of this region with Pakistan and 
Afghanistan playing a decisive role in dismantling what the free 
world once called the ‘evil empire” of the former Soviet Union. 

Once the Soviets pulled out in 1989, the US just walked away, 
leaving Afghanistan in a virtual fratricidal civil war and its people at 
the mercy of their fate. We in Pakistan were also left in the lurch, 
with a painful legacy in terms of a massive refugee influx and a 
culture of drugs and guns, commonly known as the “kalashnikov" 
culture, which has almost torn apart our social and political fabric. It 
was a challenging task in coping with the post-Soviet Afghan 
turmoil. We just could not ignore the ground realities in our 
backyard with Taliban assuming control over their country. 

As immediate next-door neighbour with long common border, 
Pakistan together with Saudi Arabia and UAE had to recognise the 
Taliban regime of Afghanistan. Pakistan’s Afghanistan-related 
problems are aggravated by the growing Indo-US nexus giving India 
not only a strategic ascendancy in the region but also through its 
overbearing presence in Afghanistan an ominous nuisance potential 
against Pakistan. (Cross-border subversion in Pakistan’s volatile 
tribal areas and Balochistan province) After September 11, 2001, 
international pressures prompted Pakistan to reassess its relations 
with the Taliban regime and support the US and international 
"tous in Operation Enduring Freedom to remove the Taliban 

power. 

Since then, Pakistan has supported President Karzai-led regime 


and is now cooperating with the ‘elected’ Ashraf Ghani regime as 


EN its commitment to promoting durable peace in Afghanistan. 
ie mae must make sincere efforts to build mutual cooperation 
frontline “ae rugged border. Both have been the pivotal 
material losse ttlefield of the global war on terror, paying a price in 
and human lives that no other country has paid in 

"y history. Our Afghan policy is based on non- 
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interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan and strict Neutra]; 
vis-à-vis the Afghan ethnic factions. ity 


The Afghan Conflict 


Peace in Afghanistan is long overdue: The country has been ; 
turmoil for over thirty years now. The US may have its own Bien 
driven compulsions but both Afghanistan and Pakistan have alread i 
suffered for too long and cannot afford another cataclysm. In ha. 
Pakistan has suffered more in multiple ways in terms of refugee 
influx, socio-economic burden, rampant terrorism and protracted 
conflict in its border areas with Afghanistan. Pakistan is especially 
perturbed by America's indifference to its legitimate security 
concerns and sensitivities. As part of its China-driven larger Asian 
agenda and post-9/11 Central Asia-focused ‘great game’ in pursuit 
of its worldwide political and economic power, the US policies have 
only aggravated the strategic balance of power in this volatile region, 


Indeed, the Afghans are not the only victims of the Afghan 
tragedy. Pakistan has suffered more in multiple ways in terms of 
refugee influx, socio-economic burden, rampant terrorism and 
protracted conflict in its border areas with Afghanistan. This is a reality 
that even Obama’s Secretary of State Hilary Clinton acknowledged in a 
congressional testimony. No wonder, the Afghan crisis, both during 
and post-Soviet occupation era has had a direct impact on Pakistan's 
social, cultural, political, economic and strategic interests. 

For decades, Pakistan has remained burdened with millions of 
Afghan refugees and afflicted by a culture of drugs and guns, 
commonly known as the “kalashnikov” culture, which has constantly 
been tearing apart its social and political fabric. As a battleground of this 
war, Pakistan could not escape the fall out of the crisis in the form of a 
heavy toll on its already volatile socio-economic environment as 4 
result of protracted violence, instability, massive displacement, trade 
and production slowdown, export stagnation, investor hesitation, 
and concomitant law and order situation. 

Pakistan has already staked everything in supporting this wat 
by deploying over 120,000 troops in its tribal areas and UE E 
Afghan border. In addition to its invisible emotional fall out am e 
country in terms of tarnished image, continuing political instab T 
and worsening security and law and order situation, this a 
causing huge economic costs to the country. We have already m M 
heavy price in fighting this proxy war terms of huge m ^i À 
expenses and collateral damage. According to official ato 
annual cost of this war is more than $12 billion dollars, oath 
approximately $80-90 billion is said to be the cumulative ok wm 
loss since we joined this war. Added to this burden shoul 
the cost of looking after the IDPs in war-affected areas. 
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Our problems are further aggrava . 
configuration with a growing ce es pum regional 
ascendancy pim "e vm and its unprecedented ies 3 
A anistan with serious nuisance potential against ti in 
security interests. We have also been facing America's indiffer istan's 
our legitimate concerns and sensitivities. We remain victims p 
led military operations and drone attacks in our territory. The US 
have its own geopolitical compulsions but Afghanistan ed b pini 
have suffered for too long and cannot afford another cataclysm. 


The basic objective of our Afghan policy is the preservation of 
Afghanistans independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity 
and early return of durable peace in the war-ravaged country 
enabling millions of Afghan refugees in our country to return to 
their homeland. Unlike other regional players which can only divide 
and destabilize the war-ravaged Afghanistan, we would like to see a 
stable, independent and united Afghanistan that is at peace with 
itself and with all its neighbours. Pakistan has direct stakes in Afghan 

ace. We have been home for decades to millions of Afghan refugees 
and have a key role to play in genuine Afghan reconciliation. 

It is our view that an Afghan settlement has to be negotiated by 
the Afghan parties in an atmosphere of mutual trust and credibility. 
All neighbouring and regional countries must also respect the 
principle of non-interference in Afghanistan's internal matters. 


Pakistan is the only country with unmatched credentials to facilitate 
Afghan peace and reconciliation with no selectivity or exclusivity 
and help unite the country in its peaceful political transition. It is in 
Pakistan's interest to have a stable, peaceful Afghanistan and 
whatever leverage it can have with the Taliban must be directed 


towards that objective. 

No doubt, Pakistan will use whatever influence it can wield in 
nudging the Afghan parties to agree to dialogue and cannot force the 
outcome. 

Since the 2014 US military drawdown, all eyes have been on 
Pakistan to bring Taliban to the negotiating table. The Afghan 
government in particular had been urging Pakistan to use its good 
offices to persuade the Taliban to engage with the Afghanistan 
government. 

In July 2015, we were not only able to bring the Afghan 

but also succeeded in 


representatives across the negotiating table À 
involving the US and C :n these talks. Pakistan was 


| 
| 
| 


wards 


at the centre of this unprecedented and cons ^ 
Afghan peace. This was the first-ever direct contact between the 
14 years. 


Afghan government officials and Taliban fighters in 
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and early return of durable peace in the war-ravaged EX 
enabling millions of Afghan refugees in our country to return pe 
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and destabilize the war-ravaged Afghanistan, we would like to see a 


stable, independent and united Afghanistan that is at peace with 
itself and with all its neighbours. Pakistan has direct stakes in Afghan 
cace. We have been home for decades to millions of Afghan refugees 

and have a key role to play in genuine Afghan reconciliation. 
It is our view that an Afghan settlement has to be negotiated by 


the Afghan parties in an atmosphere of mutual trust and credibility. 
All neighbouring and regional countries must also respect the 
principle of non-interference in Afghanistan's internal matters. 
Pakistan is the only country with unmatched credentials to facilitate 
Afghan peace and reconciliation with no selectivity or exclusivity 
and help unite the country in its peaceful political transition. It is in 
Pakistan's interest to have a stable, peaceful Afghanistan and 
whatever leverage it can have with the Taliban must be directed 
towards that objective. 

No doubt, Pakistan 
nudging the Afghan parties to agree to 
outcome. 

Since the 2014 US military drawdown, all eyes have been on 
Pakistan to bring Taliban to the negotiating table. The Afghan 
government in particular had been urging Pakistan to use its good 
offices to persuade the Taliban to engage with the Afghanistan 


government. 
In July 2015, we were not only able to bring the Afghan 
but also succeeded in 


representatives across the negotiating table 
involving the US and C these talks. Pakistan was 


hina as observers in 
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The atmosphere of the talks was good; the prospects for th 
nd roun d look mising. But there are forces both 5 
: i ion that remain inimical to any genu; n 
sparing nO effort to sabotage is 

j mitted to promoti " 
j rocess. But we remain com Ing th 
dialogue P ess. Pakistan has no vested interest in the 

i bility and prosperity i 

i e except peace, security, Sta à à in (h 
dialogu P per its efforts for the revival of this process, h 


region, and will continue ! i 
the ultimate analysis, the Afghan peace process has to be Afghan. 
owned without any outside interference. 

the fires of conflict with 


Regional rivalries can easily stoke | 

asily reaching out to rival factions within 
lling the internal conflict that has now already 
to control and contain these 


ode and improve governance, 
rule of law to sustain Afghan public support for 
any political process. To secure a stable Afghanistan, there is a need 
for sharp focus on Afghanistan's economic and social development, 


including trans-regional development. 


and augment the 


suppor 
period. 
partnership from within 
change in this volatile region. 
Pak-Afghan border into an economic gateway for 
a linkage of peace and cooperati 


Given their geopoli 
interests, both can also contribute in a significant way to 


Afghanistan's development process including hydroelectric and 
infrastructure projects. The propose dor’ (CPEC) 
linking Pakistan's coastal areas with northwest China, on 
completion, will bring overarching economic and trade connectivity, 
bilaterally as well as regionally that would be of great benefit to 


land-locked Afghanistan. 


(b) India 


Pakistan's relations with India constitute the centre-point 
our foreign policy. Indeed, this has been a troubled relationship 
marked by “conflict and confrontation” ever since OW 
independence. In fact, the underlying problems behind this legacy T 
animosity between India and Pakistan are rooted in their history and 
the long-standing tradition of mutual distrust and suspicion at 
thev inherited on their independence. The years of independent 


— 


the region that can bring about the eal 
Both can join together in converting 
the region, and as 


of 


acc mm 
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„ment highlighted the irreconcilable nature of the interests and, 
aie tions of the two principal communities of India, the Hindus 
Tae Muslims, whìch eventually led to the creation of two 
separate independent countries. 


The two countries have fought wars and remained locked in an 
adversarial relationship with heavy costs in terms of political, 
economic and social problems and resultant human suffering. With a 
lingering suspicion that perhaps India had never reconciled to sub- 
continent's partition and thus to the existence of Pakistan, we have been 
living since independence in the shadow of India's hostility and its 
threat to our security and survival. No wonder, this equation, with all 
its ramifications, has had a fundamental impact on our domestic 
matters, on our sécurity policy and on our international relations. 


In 1971, taking advantage of an entirely a domestic political 
crisis in our country, India intervened militarily subverting our 
independence and territorial integrity. It dismembered Pakistan. 
This tragedy, indeed, was the worst that could happen to any 
independent country. Any objective assessment of this region’s 
turbulent political history and its current volatile environment will 
reveal that South Asia’s issues of peace and security, in their essence, 
emanate from India-Pakistan hostility and conflict. 


The root cause of these problems is the unresolved Kashmir 
dispute between India and Pakistan which not only invokes intense 
feelings in their peoples but is also inextricably linked to peace and 
security of the region. The India-Pakistan clash in 1948, their 1965 
war, the Kargil crisis, the volatile Line of Control, the recurring 
skirmishes at the "Working Boundary", frequent war-like military 
deployments and resultant tensions, mutual suspicions and 
apprehensions of threat to each other’s sovereignty and security, are 
all directly related to Kashmir. 


The historical experiences, cultural differences, religious fervor, 
Scars of partition, wars and conflicts, Indian desire for regional 
domination and hegemony, liberation struggle in Kashmir and 
resurgence of violence and terrorism all come together in a curious 
convergence in the unresolved dispute of Kashmir. In recent years, 
; No doubt, has taken the global centre stage, if not as an 
ISsue of the unimplemented right of self-determination but as a 
nuclear flash point" with worrisome implications for global peace 
E security. On its part, the UN has been unable to resolve this 
itm Which essentially is a question involving the right of self- 
“rmination of the Kashmiri people as enshrined in its Charter and 


l 
mi aid ca by both India and Pakistan and the international 


ough several Security Council resolutions. 


The Composite Dialogue 

The two countries have a history of unfruitful peace proce 
In the "50s, as a follow-up to the UN Security Council resolution tha 
UN special representative Sir Owen Dixon tried to rota." 
settlement on his “partial plebiscite and partition” plan. In the early 60x. 
Bhutto-Swaran Singh talks were held without any significant headway 

After the 1965 war and in the post-1971 period, internal 
problems kept Pakistan focused domestically. The 1972 sin) 
Agreement created its own dynamics which India has always oim 
to assert its own version of “bilateralism” in its relations With 
Pakistan. Under the Simla Agreement, the two countries agreed “to 
settle their differences by peaceful means through bilateral 
negotiations or by any other peaceful means fnutually agreed upon 
between them." * 

In the “90s, the Kashmir resistance added a new dimension to 
the struggle there and brought renewed international focus on this 
issue especially in the context of human rights situation and the 
enormous cost of the struggle in human life and limb. During 1990 
and 1994, seven rounds of foreign secretary level talks were held 
without any major breakthrough. 

in March 1997, the talks were again resumed at foreign 
secretary level In all, four rounds were held. The Pakistan side in 
these negotiations was led by Foreign Secretary Shamshad Ahmad. 
At the second round of their talks in Islamabad, the foreign 
secretaries reached an agreement on June 23, 1997, laying down an 
eight-item agenda and a structured mechanism of working groups to 
carry forward the process of India-Pakistan dialogue. This agreement is 
the basis of the present India-Pakistan composite dialogue. 

The eight items of the agreed agenda included Jammu and 
Kashmir as a key issue along with peace and security to be 
addressed at the level of foreign secretaries, while the remaining SIX 
issues (Siachin, Wullar Barrage/Tulbul Navigation Project, Sir 
Creek, terrorism and drug trafficking, economic and comme 
cooperation, and promotion of friendly exchanges in various fields) 
were to be dealt with at other appropriate levels. 

This was the first time in their 50-year history that the oe 
countries had agreed formally on pursuing an integrated a^ 
composite dialogue to address their outstanding issues, including 
Jammu and Kashmir. The period from 1997 to 1999 saw significan, 
developments in the India-Pakistan peace process in the form 
several summit-level meetings between the two countries On 
sidelines of the UN annual sessions and other regional a^ 
international conferences. 
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These high-level contacts betweer India and Pakistan led to the 
Summit in February 1999, at which Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif and Prime Minister Vajpayee Signed the historic Lahore 
ion as a genuine breakthrough in the history of the two 
countries. In this declaration, the elected leaders of the two countries 
provided the needed political impetus to the peace process by 
deciding to “intensify their efforts to resolve zil issues, including the 
issue of Jammu and Kashmir’ through an accelerated process of their 
“composite and integrated dialogue”. 
They also recognized that "an environment of peace and 
security" was in their supreme national interest and the resolution of 
all outstanding issues, including Jamrnu and Kashmir, was essential 
for this purpose. This indeed was a high watermark in India- 
Pakistan bilateral relations. But the peace process initiated at Lahore 
was soon interrupted when the two countries faced the Kargil crisis. 
Even after Kargil, the region remained under dark war clouds. 
While the world was focusing on the 


other G-8 countries averted what could have been a catastrophic 
dash between the two nuclear-capable states. 


confidence building measures, j ing Pakistan's assurances of not 
letting its territory to be used for / terrorist activity or cross- 
border infiltration as well as constant i i 
outside powers led to the resumption of the stalled india-Pakistan 
dialogue in January 2004 on the basis of what is called the 
This agreement was however based on two divergent 
assumptions for sustained dialogue- for India, it was the prevention 
of “violence, hostility and terrorism” that was to sustain the 
nd posite dialogue"; and for Pakistan, it was the “positive results 
and sj i of progress” on all issues. Since then, the peace 
al ortho, induding the Kashmir bus service and 


Mies is, one has yet to see any movement from 
" management" to "conflict resolution " 
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During the last couple of years of his rule, Gen. Musharras 
dented but unreciprocated gestures of flexibility, 
mide unpre, int “ f-box” solution of the Kashmir ; He 
proposed a four-point out-o gegen SAMIT issue 
which involved dividing Kashmir Hi CURAE ES) thay 
demilitarization, self-rule and a joint sine is But none of hi, 
gestures elicited, at least publicly, any matching ic m from India 

Unfortunately, the peace process was stalled again when afte, 
the November 26, 2008 terrorist attacks, India suspended the 
“composite dialogue” process. Both countries were back to thei; 
traditional confrontational mode. But with US efforts, at a meetin 
between the prime ministers of the two countries on the sidelines of 
the Non-Aligned Summit in Sharm el-Sheikh in July 2009, an 
agreement was reached for resumption of the dialogue. 

Later, India changed its mind, and backed out once again from 
a solemn commitment. The dialogue remains suspended because it 
suits India to keep Pakistan under pressure while it is facing serious 
challenges on its western frontier as a partner in the USA war on 
terror. Despite all the attempted illusions of forward movement, 
there are no signs of any progress Or serious focus on the major 
issues of Kashmir, Siachen, Sir Creek and Wullar Barrage. 

Notwithstanding the persistence of contradictory signals from 
the two sides and India's opportunities attitude, the positive aspect 
of the present situation is that dialogue and diplomatic engagement 
today are an accepted global norm, and should become a culture of 
candid consultations to eliminate any chances of military 
confrontation between the two nuclear-capable neighbours. 

Depending on progress on Kashmir and in mutual confidence 
building through nuclear and conventional restraint, the two 
countries in due course could also explore a long-term mutually 
agreed mechanism for conflict prevention, conflict resolution and 
peaceful settlement of disputes. This would be the sum total of 
visionary statesmanship that we need in our region to enable our 
two peoples to live together in peace and harmony. 

Both countries must recognise that in today's world, there 
be no military solution to their problems. They must reduce mu 
tensions and encourage forums in media and civil society t° 
reinforce the lobbies in both countries for peace and stability: 
Kashmir remains the overarching factor casting shadow on the 
prospects of peace in the region. A solution of the Kashmir dispute 
will have to be pursued in a manner that is acceptable to both India 
and Pakistan and to the people of Kashmir. 


This requires continuation of the “composite dialogue 


will 
tual 


n to build 


up trust and confidence and develop mutually beneficial cooperation 
which would facilitate progress towards the resolution of disputes: 
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must work together on developing nuclear risk reducti 

es (RRMs) and seriously consider adhering to a joint r = tion 
L regere (SSR) as proposed by Pakistan involvin "mem 
lements, namely conflict resolution, nucl g three 
t and conventional balance. 1 seat’ anc 


They 
measur 
restrain 
interlocking € 
missile restrain 


(c) Iran 

Because of geostrategic situation and deep historical, cultural 
gious links, Iran is a key element in our foreign polic 
considerations. On its part, Iran also seeks friendly relations with 
Pakistan on the same grounds. This sense of mutual need 
strengthened by manifold commonalities, lays down the Foundations 
of a close, mutually beneficial relationship between the two 
neighbours, both of great regional and global weight. Pakistan is a 
nuclear state whereas Iran too has been pursuing a nuclear 


programme for decades. 

Iran is indisputably the most powerful and strategically 
important country in the region comprising the Persian Gulf, central 
and southwest Asia. With a population of over nearly 75 million and 
nearly a $200 billion GDP, Iran lying at the nexus of the Persian Gulf, 
Central Asia and South Asia has one of the most strategic locations 
in the world. It holds 10% of the world’s proven oil reserves. It is 
OPEC’s second largest exporter and the world’s fourth biggest oil 
producer. It also has the world’s second largest reserves of natural gas. 

Pakistan and Iran have a geopolitical complementarity 
providing to each other the much needed strategic depth in times of 
crisis or aggression. They share deep affinities of history, religion 
and culture providing a solid basis and rationale for close and 
cooperative relations between the two countries. Their geography 
gives them special geopolitical and strategic importance that has 
often also put them at odds not only with each other but also with 
major outside powers. No wonder, both Iran and Pakistan have been 
paying an inescapable price for their geography during and after the 


Cold War era. 

Officially, though, Pakistan and Iran have good relations, but 
in practice, it has been an uneasy relationship. The historical and - 
multiple linkages between Pakistan and Iran ranging from the 
strategic to the cultural commonalities and their long common 
border should have led to a more vibrant and more durable 
relationship, wide in scope and substantive in nature. This 
regrettably is not the case. 


The reasons for this gap be 
reality lie in multiple restraints inherent in their incompatible geo 
strategic interests and priorities. Iran had serious problems wit 

90s which produced an extremely 


Pakistan's Taliban policy in the ' 
D 


and reli 


tween the potential and the existing 
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a eir bilateral relations. Iran has also p 
a ane recent Afghan strategy which it sa 6i 
de effort with CIA and Saudi Arabia. . 

Iran, like Pakistan, has direct stakes in Afghanistan's security 
and does not see the current US-led military operation as a solution 
to the Afghan problem. Like us, Iran also wants to see a stable ang 
independent Afghanistan, with a Tehran-friendly government in 
Kabul, reflecting the ethnic diversity of the country. But both um di. 

erests that have occasionally pu, 


driven by their narrow strategic int | 
them in adversarial modes leaving others to exploit the situation. 


Interestingly, despite its problems with the US, Iran has at 
times found itself sitting with the US on the same side of the fence. In 
the ‘90s, when Taliban were in control of Afghanistan, Iran and the 
USA were seen sharing an identical anti-Taliban approach in the 642 
mechanism at the United Nations. If history is any lesson to them, 
both Iran and Pakistan, despite divergences of systems and policies, 
should have been building complementarities for mutual benefit. 
Otherwise, outside powers will continue to exploit the situation. In 
fact, the game is already going on. Foreign meddling in the region 
has been a serious negative factor in the otherwise cordial and 
cooperative Iran-Pakistan equation. 

A major limitation was posed by 
the regional and global landscape on account of internal and external 
developments, especially the emergence of Afghan civil war and a 
sectarian proxy war in Pakistan as serious irritants in Pak-lran 
relationship. It was this divergence in the foreign policy direction of 
the two neighbours, both in the region and globally, that has over 
the years cast shadows on Pakistan-Iran relations. 

However, despite ups and downs and even simmering 
suspicions, this relationship has remained intact, and keeps evolving at 
its own pace. This is reflected in several joint cooperative frameworks 
including a ministerial commission on security, a joint border 
commission, a joint ministerial commission for promotion of defence 
production, a ministerial joint economic commission, a preferenti 
trade agreement, a joint stock company, a Pakistan-Iran Cultural 
Agreement, and an agreement on Iranian gas pipeline to Pakistan. 

Parallel to these bilateral arrangements, a raft of multilateral 
agreements also exists within the framework of the OIC, D8 an 
ECO, with some salutary effect on this bilateral relationship. Al 
these multifaceted agreements notwithstanding, one must admit 
there is no substance in Pak-Iran ties. Both countries need to buil 
up on the rich cultural affinities between their peoples. The ECO 
possesses great potential, but suffers from under-utilization. Al this 
and much more constitute a wide canvas on which both countries 


can work profitably. 


the radical transformation of 
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But first and foremost they 
respective houses in order. Both have nal i " put their own 
internal problems. Iran has its problems maa with serious 
systemic peculiarities, and partly because 2 t Ape in its 
pressures. On our part, our problems are ie. = i y engineered 
our governance failures and leadership i aet a : not only by 
current regional configuration with paaa ut also by the 

istan, the growing ominous Indo-US - € ; E 
unprecedented influence in Afghanistan with d tipi fa 
potential against Pakistan. 

India has traditionally had good multidi 
with Iran both during and after the Shah ea Erini 
fhat Iran = planned its gas pipeline, a project which was to pass 
through Pakistan, and thus became important to us as well. Now 
called the Iran-Pakistan (IP) gas pipeline, also called the "Peace 
Pipeline,” has special significance for both economic and political 
reasons. Not only was this project to benefit India and Pakistan, both 
ed rer but it also could have contributed to 
greater regi ility. 

Were this pipeline to be constructed, Pakistan's role between 
Iran and India would have been very similar to that of Ukraine 
between Russia and the European Union. But India abandoned the 
project in return for a nuclear deal with the US. The United States 
has been opposed to this project citing various self-serving concerns, 

i its security concerns over lranian nuclear ambitions. 
Washington is also fearful that a situation might emerge where these 
countries would directly or indirectly confront the United States and 
other Western countries for the control of energy bases. 

In any case, Pakistan's legitimate energy needs fully warrant 
implementation of the Iran-Pakistan gas pipeline project which must 
be pursued by our government with sincerity of purpose, not 
politically-motivated designs. Since Iran has already laid its portion 
of the pipeline, we only need to construct our own side of the 
pipeline to receive the Iranian gas. Any transaction that does not 
involve investment in Iran is not covered by any US or UN sanctions. 

We should also not overly be concerned with Iran-India 
relations. For Iran, India is important as a major global PAY anda 


its oi d we should not expect it to 
iae xtd onn itical interests. We 


geopolitical complementarities. For Iran, India cannot uci 
Pakistan, politically, geographically, strategically, culturally en 
even ideologically. We have our own importance for Iran just as 
has its own importance for Pakistan. 
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Meanwhile, with its recent nuclear deal with the Us and 
major Western powers, Iran is now all set to return to the re Other 
and global mainstream. If the deal works, Tehran’s economy hi is. 
a massive boost in terms of trade and new investments which Sm 
have a sweeping impact on the people of Iran and potentially ini. 
geopolitics of the entire Middle East. The whole region might ; e 
new realignments. A nuclear-disciplined Iran could perhaps bs 
America's potential regional partner in its current strategies in ia 
Middle East, Persian Gulf and South Asia including Afghanistan, Fo, 
Pakistan, there is an opportunity as well as a big challenge in 
reviving its close and cooperative relationship with Iran as a factor of 
peace and stability in their troubled region. 


(d) China 


Friendship with China constitutes the cornerstone of our 
foreign policy. China has been Pakistan’s steadfast friend and a 
| partner not only in its legitimate security needs and economic 
| development but also in contributing to regional peace and stability. 
This friendship embedded in the hearts and minds of their peoples 
| spans almost the entire period of their independent statehood. They 
share civilizational affinities and common values binding the two 
countries in a close and cooperative relationship which is rightly 

described as an all-weather friendship. 


Pakistan's need for maximum geopolitical balance and 
diversification in its external relations has also led to close relations 
with China — a valuable geopolitical connection. Pakistan was 
among the first countries to recognize the new government in China 
soon after its proclamation on October 1, 1949 as People's Republic 
of China, the third non-communist state and the first Muslim 
country to do so. In 1950, it opened its diplomatic mission in Beijing. 
Since then, close and cooperative relationship with China constitutes 
the cornerstone of Pakistan's foreign policy. | 

Following the Sino-Indian hostilities of 1962, both countries 
have placed special importance on the maintenance of a mutually 
supportive relationship and reached agreement on the border 
between them. The world famous road named Karakorum Highway 
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RT & gional peace AL security. Both countries have 
8 essc ather i velt jut cation, whioh Include fir l'ablatan 
a peace settlement of the Kaahanit taane and preservation at ite 

se at teritorial dvtegelty, and for China (he lasta at 
Tawana Raman HEN, Tibet and Ninjlang, 

At he United Nations we have been working together on 
many imee of common interest including the question of UN 
xå We ako have common position on the question of 
enlargement of the UN Security Council, No doubt, significant 

changes in the direction of international politica have proved 
de permanence of Sino-Pak friendship. 

Another special feature of Pakistan-China frlendahip is that If 
è mot based on transient interests Or expediencies, and ts above 

sties or any changes in domestic or international situation, 
At their bilateral level, mutual support and cooperation, common 

ions and convergence of strategic interests provide a special 
depth to their relationship. 

The unmatched special feature of this relationship is the 
mutual trust and confidence based on convergence of strategic 
interests that the two countries have built over the decades as an 
asset of their friendship. It is this aspect that spontaneously evokes 
mutual goodwill and support between their peoples, What the 
people of Pakistan admire most about this relationship is that unlike 
the conditionality-based aid programmes from other countries, 
everything that China has done or is doing in this country is people 
specific and meant only for their benefit. Economic cooperation 1s 
indeed the bedrock of this multidimensional relationship. 

*From Karakoram Highway reviving and revitalizing the old 
silk route to the newly completed Gwadar port a whole string of 
industrial plants, factories, electrical and mechanical complexes, 
power projects stand testimony to this cooperation. A strong 
strategic dimension of their partnership not only serves their mutual 
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interest but also ensures stability and security of our region, c 
joint production projects such as the JF-17 fighter aircraft, K.g 
aircraft, Al-Khalid and Zarrar tanks are some of the tangible oy, 
this cooperative relationship which also includes increasing cog 
in the field of defence-related research and development. 


Another significant area of ongoing cooperation betw 
Pakistan and China has been the harnessing of nuclear techno} hy 
for peaceful purposes under international safeguards fo, i 
production of electricity. The Chinese help has always been selfle ui: 
unconditioned involving sacrifices in terms of many Chinese lives 
Even today, thousands of Chinese engineers and workers atè 
engaged under most difficult conditions in building roads, bridges 
tunnels, dams, schools, universities and hospitals for the people d 
Pakistan. A tradition of regular high-level exchanges and government] 
contacts helps them keep their relationship strong and enduring with 
ever-growing cooperation in all areas of mutual interest. 

Chinese President Hu Jintao visited Pakistan in 2006 marking 
the occasion of the 55th anniversary of our relations. His visit gave a 
new turn to the bilateral relations with special focus on expanded 
economic cooperation. Nearly thirty groundbreaking agreements 
and MoUs were signed on that occasion. In December 2010, Chinese 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao and in May 2013, the current Prime 
Minister Li Keqiang also visited our country. A large number of 
agreements and MoUs were signed during their visits further 
reinforcing and expanding the multi-dimensional cooperation 
between the two countries. 

In July 2013, Pakistan's newly-elected Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif also visited China where he firmed up commitments with the 
Chinese leadership on some of the mega projects linked to Gwadar 
Port besides having groundbreaking discussions on their follow-up 
with major Chinese construction companies as well as investment 
and financial institutions. At least eight agreements were signed in 
Beijing, including the one on the ‘economic corridor’ linking 
Pakistan's coastal areas with northwest China which will not only 
boost their transport connectivity but also bolster bilateral a^ 
regional trade. It is in fact an overarching long-term plan covering 
connectivity, construction, economic and technical cooperation, an 
people-to-people and cultural exchanges. 

t by 


During his landmark visit to Pakistan in April 2015, the firs 
a Chinese head of state in nine years, President Xi Jinping si8"® 
more than 50 agreements involving trade and investment " 
worth $28 billion as part of the proposed $46 billion China-Pakista" 
Economic Corridor (CPEC) project, which envisions hinest 
investment funding road, rail, electricity and other projects that Wo 
create a trade route from the western Chinese diy of Kashghar t° the 
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southern Pakistani port of Gwadar. The top priority will be given to 
y-related projects which will be completed by 2018. j 
This indeed ís a huge agenda with mutual interests rooted in 
their common vision for a better future for their own 


imperative of 
converting its geopolitical location into an asset rather than a 
liability. The real challenge for both now remains how vigorously 
and faithfully they can translate this common vision into reality. On 
their part, the Chinese have always delivered on their commitment 
The question is are we ready to deliver on our part? Our rulers must 
ensure timely implementation of the CPEC projects. 

Also, China does affirm its support for Pakistan’s efforts in 
safeguarding its sovereignty, independence and territorial integrity 
and promoting peace and stability in South Asia but this does not 
mean that we absolve ourselves of our own responsibilities to 
ensuring our country's sovereign independence and our people's 


socio-economic well-being. 
III. PAKISTAN AND MAJOR POWERS 
(a The United States 
The United States and Pakistan established diplomatic 
relatíons in 1947. From the very beginning after its independence, 


Pakistan had a direction clearly charted for its future relationship 
with the US by the value system that it cherished, and indeed by 


Emerging from the trauma of subcontinental turmoil, the 
young state of Pakistan, imbued with Islamic values and a moderate 
and progressive outlook, gravitated naturally to the pole that stood 
for freedom and democracy in that intensely bi-polar world. In 
making that deliberate choice, Pakistan was guided not only by the 
Quaid's vision but also by its over-riding security and economic 
interests. On its part, the US looked at Pakistan and its special geo- 
Political importance as a strategic asset in its "containment" policy 
against Soviet expansionism. 

. It has been a curious relationship which never had any conflict 
Of interest and yet remained marked by interruptions in its intensity 
"ae d integrity. The “hinge” was purely one of mutual 
expediency as both sides were always aiming at different goals and 
objectives to be derived from their relationship. No wonder, for 

uch of its history, this relationship has lacked continuity, a larger 
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conceptual framework, and a shared vision beyond the “n 
based and vaguely defined" priorities that each side pursue 
own reasons. 


For Pakistan, the issues of security and survival in a turbule 
and hostile regional environment and its problems with India he 
the overriding policy goals in its relations with Washington. The US 
policy interests in Pakistan, on the other hand, traditional) 
encompassed a wide range of regional and global issues, especialy 
nuclear and missile proliferation, India-Pakistan hostility, dna 
trafficking, democracy, human rights, and economic reform. 


This unusual relationship has, no doubt, seen ups and downs 
with rotating phases of "engagement and estrangement" dependin 
on the nature of regional and global dynamics. This tradition has 
generated its own anti-Americanism, which is triggered by a 
perception that the United States has not been a reliable ally and has 
not helped Pakistan in its problems with India. The first of the three 
major US "engagements" with Pakistan occurred during the height 
of the Cold War, from the mid-1950s to mid-1960s; the second was 
during the Afghan jihad in the 1980s, again lasting about a decade; 
and the third engagement dates to September 11, 2001, and relates to 
the ongoing war on terrorism. 


And every US "engagement" with Pakistan was issuespecific 
and not based on shared perspectives. The spells of close ties 
between the two countries have been, and may continue to be, 
single-issue engagements of limited or uncertain duration. (Cold 
war, Afghanistan and now terrorism) Interestingly, during each 
engagement or "honeymoon" period, we in Pakistan had either a 
military or military-controlled government, whereas in Washington, 
the policy direction on Pakistan was in the hands of a Republican 
White House with Pentagon and the CIA playing a central role. Most 
of the "estrangement" phases of the US-Pakistan relationship 
happened when they had a Democrat Administration and we had à 
civilian elected government. 


Unpredictability has been another consistent feature of this 
relationship. The US would lose interest in remaining engaged in 
any cooperation once it achieved its objectives vis-à-vis Pakistan. 
"Pakistan was either consigned to benign neglect or hit with à 
succession of punitive sanctions that left in their trail resentment and 
a sense of betrayal.” History seems to be repeating itself again. AS 
Pakistan was faithfully engaged in fulfilling its post-9/ 1 
obligations, the US entered into a long-term defence pact with India 
in 2005 as part of its evolving multidimensional "strategic 
partnership" which it values for various reasons, including India $ 
phenomenal market size and its great unrivalled potential as 8 
“counterweight” against China. 
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ominous development which would not only 
tical balance of power in the region but also 

inforces the prevalent public perception in Pakistan of traditional 
a itivity towards Pakistan’s genuine security concerns. The 
ce veri Indo-US strategic partnership with all.its ramifications 
pe serious fears in Pakistan about its impact on the overall 
res onal security environment, including prospects of durable peace 


in South Asia. = 

What the US never understood was that its flawed policies on 
Pakistan have been leading to its total alienation from the people of 
this country just as it alienated itself from the people of Iran in the 

. late 70s. A people's trust once lost can never be regained. One 
historic lesson that the US must not have "unlearnt' is that its 
excessive reliance on undemocratic regimes and authoritarian 
dictators will not serve its long-term interests nor promote regional 
and global stability. 

What both sides now need is to set a better bilateral 
perspective for this relationship to make it a mutually beneficial, 
normal and functional relationship with a policy focus on the people 
of Pakistan rather than on one man. US-Pakistan relations will stand 
or fall depending on whether they benefit the people of Pakistan or 
any particular regime or ruler. 


It is time for both sides now to set a better bilateral perspective 
for this relationship on the basis of mutuality and sovereign equality. 
The objective must be not to weaken this important equation but to 
strengthen it by infusing in it greater political, economic and 
strategic content. It must no longer remain a “transactional” 
relationship. The US engagement with Pakistan must go beyond.the 
war on terror. We have many assets other than terrorism. Extremism 


has never been our creed. If anything, we are victims of terrorism. 
Our sacrifices are unparalleled. 


2 We are today the only country in the world waging a full-scale 
"i eiae — soil and rightly or wrongly against its own people. 
nid ane m the main target in an al-Qaeda-led war with 

"s t z a civilians and security personnel having lost 
i oe attacks in the last few years. We have staked 

ars Fah war and are constantly paying a heavy price in 
slowdown, ex €, massive displacement, trade and production 


t sta i i itat : 
law and or Pi imi ~~ ii investor hesitation and a worsening 


This was an 
destabilize the cri 


T spl ge one x bewildered at Pakistan's demonization by its 
Year, we ane we tan € are accused of not doing enough. In recent 
‘pai g targeted with military incursions and drone 

areas. This is a clear breach of UN Charter, and 
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is also enraging the people of Pakistan Netting anti T 
sentiment among them ML 
It is time to correct this approach, It is important that py 

as a partner and an ally, is treated with dignity aNd yo Ata 
equality. It is time both sides made an earnest eot in rema 
their relationship as a normal mutually beneficial I, Ww 
relationship with a policy focus on the people ot Pakistan Fathe, Fin 
on one issue or one problem. 


(b) The Russian Federation (Former Soviet Union) 


There is à historical perspective to Pakistan's relations Wil 
today's Russia which till its dissolution in December 199} Was i | 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) known more 


familiarly 
Soviet Union. Diplomatic relations between Pakistan and the Soy i" 


Our ACEP Lang 


quat 


J Co 
War struggle, and thanks to the old imperial connections at the e 
military official level, Liaquat Ali Khan set aside the invitation to visi 
Moscow and chose instead to go to Washington in May 1950, What 
followed that fateful decision is history. 

The real reason why the US was chosen over Soviet Union later 
became apparent ìn a background paper written by' the Study Group 
of Pakistan Institute of International Affairs in 1956: "There are 
important divergences of outlook between Pakistan, with its Islamic 
background, and the Soviet Union with its background of Marxism 
which is atheistic ... Pakistan had noticed the subservience which 
was forced upon the allies of the Soviet Union +++ Furthermore, there 
was the question whether Russia could supply the aid, both material 
and technical, which Pakistan so urgently needed.” 


The main reason, however, for Pakistan to have preferred 
friendship with the US and joining the American camp during the 
Cold War. was its need for economic and technical assistance. 


In the 1950s, the Soviet-Pak relations did witness high-level 
official contacts between the two countries. In March 1956, First 
Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers Anastas I. 
Mikoyan visited Pakistan on the occasion of Pakistan's proclamation 
as a republic. From the Pakistani side, a number of ministerial visits 
to the Soviet Union took place during those years. Among them was 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto who visited Moscow for the first time in 1960 in 
his capacity as the minister of Fuel Power and Natural Resources. 


1 The State of Martial Rule, Ayesha Jalal, 1999, p.110 
? Recap of Pak-Soviet Relations, Ardeshir Cowasjee, Dawn, March 12, 2011. 
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The 1960s witnessed ups and downs in our relations with the 
soviet UNION 1, 1960, during the presid f Dwight 

Cold War on May 1, j 8 p E» ency or D wig 

of = nhower and during the leadership of Soviet Premier Nikita 
p. Eise 
Khrushchev. , 

The US U-2 spy plane that had taken off from the Badaber air 


Peshawar was shot down over Soviet airspace. The United 

overnment at first denied the plane's mission, but then was 
m admit its role as a covert surveillance aircraft when the 
=r government produced its remains and the surviving pilot, 


francis Gary Powers. 

Coming just over two weeks before the scheduled opening of 
an East-West summit in Paris, the incident seriously embarrassed 
the United States bringing marked deterioration in its relations with i 
the Soviet Union. In fact, this incident set in motion a pattern of mistrust 1 
that culminated in the Cuban Missile Crisis, a time when US-USSR d 
relations reached an all time low. No one can predict if the Cold War 
might have ended sooner had the U-2 incident not occurred. 


The famous U-2 incident occurred during the peak 
base in 
í 


The U-2 incident was no doubt also a setback in Soviet- 
Pakistan relations. It severely compromised Pakistan security and 
worsened relations between the two countries. Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev even sent a threatening message to Pakistani warning 
that Badaber was now a targeted city in case of a hot war between 
the US and the USSR. In the following years, the relations between 
the two countries however took an upward turn with President Ayub 
Khan visiting Moscow twice, in 1965 and 1967 and then President 
Yahya Khan also visiting Moscow in 1970. Earlier in 1968 and 1969, 
Soviet Premier Alexei N. Kosygin visited Islamabad. A number of 
important agreements were signed during those visits paving the way 
for progressive development of trade and economic ties, including an 
agreement on the construction of a Steel Mills (1971). 


The USSR also played a pivotal role in the settlement of the 
1965 armed conflict between Pakistan and India. Soviet good offices 
led to the signing of the famous Tashkent Declaration in January 
1966 at a tripartite Summit in Tashkent attended by Premier | | 
Kosygin, President Ayub Khan and India’s Prime Minister Lal ` ; 
Bahadur Shastri. In 1971, however, Soviet support to India in its M 


aggression against Pakistan seriously affected the relations between : 
the two countries. r 

e 
€ Z. A. Bhutto's two visits to Moscow, the first as president in : 
"Y and then as prime minister in 1974 gave a new momentum to 


I ira The Soviet-Pakistani trade almost tripled in 1970- 
Guddu ue Union built not only the Pakistan Steel Mills but also 
erad ermal Power plant, both put into operation in early 1980s. 
ecade of another low because of the Afghan war, the Soviet- 
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Pakistan relations were revived with Pakistan being the 
recognize Russia in 1991 as a legal successor of the USSR. 


In April, 1999, Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif Visite 
which was the first visit to Russia by a Pakistanj 
Government after 25 years and the first ever between Pak 
the Russian Federation. During the visit many importan 
issues, as well as a whole range of regional and global 
common concern, were discussed. 


first State to 
d Moscow 
Head 
istan 
t bilateral 
issues of 


Besides signing a number of agreements on tr 
economic cooperation, a Joint Inter-governmental 
Commission was established to streamline bilateral coo 
economic, trade, scientific and technological cooperation. 


President Musharrat’s visit to Moscow in 2003 further 
strengthened the relations. Both countries now have a common 
position on many regional and global issues. Pakistan now attaches 
great importance to its relations with Russia, which it feels has an 
important role to play in peace and stability in Asia and Particularly 
in South Asia. It is desirous of expanding mutually beneficial 
cooperation with Russia in all spheres, which can contribute to the 
peace and stability of region. 


Russia shares this desire and also recognizes the importance of 
Pakistan in peace and stability of South Asia and South Central Asia, 
Both countries, with convergence of interests in maintaining stability 
in the region, believe that regional conflicts pose a serious threat to 
the security of the entire region, and need early settlement. Based on 
their keenness for close and cooperative relations, the two countries 
are moving towards a more fruitful relationship. Moscow is now 


also selling useful military hardware to Pakistan, including 
helicopters and other equipment. 


Pakistan welcomes the fact that Russia is in the process of 
evolving a more even-handed approach towards the major countries 
in South Asia and believes that Russia could act as a mediator for the 
establishment of a congenial atmosphere in South Asia conducive to 
the economic development of the region. Bilateral trade has 
increased to more than $650 millicn. In recent years, a new six 
member organization called Shanghai Cooperation Organisation 
(SCO) has emerged with China and Russia playing the lead role. 


Four of ‘is members, namely Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan and 
Uzbekistan are also members of ECO. 


ade and 
Ministeria] 


Likewise, two of ECO's founding members Iran and Pakistan 
are also associated with SCO. While Pakistan is now a full member 
of SCO, Iran has an observer status. There is a tremendous overlap 
between the two organizations in terms of their natural and Hume. 
resources. These developments provide further common ground 9 
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tually beneficial cooperation between Pakistan and Russia. 
= beyond unpalatable history, this hitherto neglected 


Asti can be a major factor of regional peace and stability. 
e 
i There has recently been a remarkable turnaround in our 


with Russia. Moscow not only openly endorsed Pakistan's 
ship of SCO but also has offered help to modernize the 
Karachi Steel Mills that it had established in the 1970s. It has also 
pledged large investment to bring electricity from Tajikistan to 
Pakistan. Since the transmission lines are to pass through the non- 
Pashtun areas of Afghanistan, the ethnic groups there will now have 
this relationship. It is a major initiative toward Tajikistan 
d falls under the orbit of Putin's "Eurasia Union" project. 
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full member 
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(c) The United Kingdom 


Pakistan's relations with UK have traditionally been warm and 
close. Historically, this is the oldest relationship that Pakistan has 
with any country in the world. Almost 400 years of chequered 
history depict its unique character. When the British came to India as 
traders in the sixteenth century, India was already at the peak of its 
civilizational ascendency, and when they left in 1947, the two 
successor states began their independent statehood with almost a 
century of selective political experience that the British had tried to 
infuse in Indian body politic as part of their governance strategy in 
dealing with their largest colonial estate. 

The failure of the War of Independence had disastrous 
political, economic and social consequences for the Muslims as the 
British placed all responsibility for this event on them. They 
attributed the 1857 uprising to the Muslims alone who were 
considered the ^main culprits" and thus bore the brunt of British 
wrath. In order to prevent recurrence of any uprising, the British for 
nearly a century deliberately followed a repressive policy against the 
Muslims who were also kept out of responsible government jobs. 


The newly introduced English system of education had many 
drawbacks for the Muslims, mainly because it made no provisions 
for religious education. As a result, they stayed away from it. Thus, 
within a few years of loss of political power, the Muslims lost all 
avenues of employment, were dispossessed of their estates and 
deprived of the benefits of education. A highly cultured community 
turned into a backward and poor people. In their place, British- 
educated Hindus began to occupy positions in governments offices 
formerly held by the Muslims. l 
"IBI the nineteenth century proceeded to its close, political 
M egg gathered pace, due largely to the growing sense of 
Hid a with foreign rule and Hindu-Muslim differences. The 

u leaders perceived the advantages of close cooperation with 
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the ruling power and remained in touch with British Public obin 
through friendly Britons who had retired from public servi N 
India. The Indian National Congress, created in 1885 3 in 
overwhelming Hindu membership by a retired British civi] serva, lh 
O. Hume, flourished also with British material and politica] suppor ^ 
In fact, the Hindu community as a whole deriveg ; 
maximum advantages from the change of masters, and ma de the 
largest gains—political, educational and economic—under B 
suzerainty. On its part, the Muslim community victimizeg for th. 
‘share’ in the 1857 War of Independence and Subjected r 
discriminatory negligence by the British rulers, was beg è 
realise that they were doomed if they did not organise themsel, 
politically. The Hindu-dominated Congress politics evoked ig 


enthusiasm among them. 

In that atmosphere of despair, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817 

1898) launched his movement known as Aligarh Movement to revive 

the spirit of progress within the Muslim community of India. No doubt 

on their emergence as two independent states on the map of the World 

as a result of a democratic political process, both India and Pakistan 

inherited a parliamentary tradition and began their independent 

statehood with a democratic path clearly charted out for them. 

To start with, however, there was no level-playing field for the 
state of Pakistan which not only had a colonial legacy of its Own to 
reckon with but also had to build an entire government from the 
scratch in 1947 under a state of emergency whereas India was born 
with an established political tradition and a fully intact bureaucratic 
apparatus in Delhi. Besides the difficulties of any newly- 
independent state, Pakistan was also confronted with a legacy of 
post-independence problems threatening its unity and very survival 
in the aftermath of its independence. 

The biggest setback that Pakistan suffered at that critical stage 
was that in an almost frantic, cruel rush, the Boundary Commission 
headed by Sir Cyril Radcliffe divided districts, villages, farmlands, 
water and property. Not only that, last minute dubious changes 
were made in the agreed demarcation lines depriving Pakistan of 
Muslim majority districts of Ferozepur and Gurdaspur, both of vital 

strategic importance to Pakistan’s future security and well-being. 
Likewise, in Bengal, contrary to the majority population rule, 
Calcutta was allocated to India. 

.  Incontrovertible evidence is available that Mountbatten was 
very keen to see that the whole Gurdaspur district, which had * 
Muslim majority, should not be assigned to Pakistan. Monde 
Strategy was that Punjab may be divided in such a manner a 
state of Jammu and Kashmir could join either India or Pakistan- a 
genesis and history of the Kashmir dispute will remain incomP 
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unless the mala fide role played by Sir C 
Mountbatten's behest, is recalled. 


At the time of its creation, Paki 
much as possible as a result er LH ety been squeezed as 
Mountbatten and the Indian Congress leade oly collusion between 
award was the meanest cut. This perfidious ts. However, the Radcliff 
India's military intervention in Kashmir award paved the way for 
British dishonesty, the inhabitants of Aie to the last minute 
peauty, are unfortunately still locked in a epa. of indescribable 
their survival and their inalienable right to self-d death struggle for 
remain under India's military occupation since spent They 
and waiting for liberation from terror and injustice , Suffering atrocities 

In today's context, however, Pakistan' ; ; i 
United Kingdom in its multiple Determine. "d RD 
constant of its foreign policy and socio-economic ried Thin 
said to be fiends and partners in good sae We hs tels 
cooperating In many areas: We also appreciate UK's special interest 
in promoting democracy in our country, and its special attention to 
our development needs. These rightfully include education, poverty 
eradication, health, social uplift, human resource development 
democracy and human rights. j 

These relations are further reinforced by the presence of a large 
community of Pakistan origin in UK as British citizens. Education 
remains the centerpiece of British engagement in Pakistan which 
hopefully will lay the foundations for a better future for our people. 

An Enhanced Strategic Dialogue instituted in recent years 
provides a structured forum to the two countries for further 
enhancing the level and scope of their bilateral cooperation, 
especially in promoting trade and human resource development. 
Britain is Pakistan's largest trading partner within the European 
Union, and third largest trading partner in the world. The bilateral 
trade volume is expected to increase to £3 billion by 2015. Besides 
being a major source of foreign investment and development 
cooperation, Britain has also shown interest in helping Pakistan in 
energy sector. 

Both countries have a tradition 


level visits that serve to promote not 
also greater understanding of each other's viewpoint on m 
regional and global issues, including Afghanistan. 


(d) France 


Pakistan and France established diplom 


31, 1950 and soon thereafter opened their emb aia 
capital. Since then, the two countries have maintaine 


multidimensional close and cooperative relationship covering 


00 m 


yril Radcliff, apparently at 


of frequent exchange of high- 


only bilateral cooperation but 
ajor 


atic relations On, July 


assies in each other's 
a 
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economic, political; cultural and military cooperation A LLIT " 
hágh-level visits has kept thie relationship: strong and WWM tip, 

here have been ups and downs 100 i IA normal in any Polah ; 
in the mid-19708, alter Pakistan had been dismembered hy Indi 
through à military aggression in 1971, France, Hke other Wester, 
countries, failed to appreciate our apprehensions from Indiy, 
unchecked nuclear ambitions, Under pressure from the (J^, Wares 
cancelled an agreed deal for supply of a nuclear reprocessing plani 
to Pakistan, 

During the Cold war, l'rance considered Pakistan as “Nate 
deserving attention’, and was a major foreign supplier of Pakistans 
defence needs, particularly for Pakistan Air Force and Navy, In 1967 
France sold first batch of its Mirage fighters as well as the submarine 
technology to Pakistan, The PAF bought second-hand batef, of 
Mirage fighters in 1990; followed by a contract signing in 1996 for the 
acquisition of 40 reconnaissance aircraft, The PAF has been the 
largest customer of France's aerospace industry with numbers of 
fighter and civilian aircraft having being sold to Pakistan since 1947 
till 2000s. The Navy has also an established defence connection with 
France, the best known purchasing of Daphné class submarine and 
the submarine technology transfer of the Agosta class which was 
signed in 1994, 

No doubt, French military cooperation has significantly 
contributed to Pakistan's defence capability and built close links 
between the navies and air forces of the two countries. In recent 
years, their armies, and law and order forces have also been 
cooperating together against terrorism through training programmes 
for Pakistan's military and security personnel and joint exercises. 


France as a member of Aid to Pakistan Consortium has long 
been extending financial assistance to Pakistan. Since 1961, Pakistan 
has been a beneficiary of Franch Development Assistance directed 
towards ‘emerging markets’, focused on its capacity building and 
improved management of global public goods and infrastructure. 
The loans under this programme have financed water, sanitation and 
solid waste management projects in Pakistan. The French 
Development Agency (AFD) is also helping Pakistan solve its energy 
crisis, by providing financing to hydropower and energy efficiency 
projects, especially in its northern areas, Malakand division, Gilgit 
Baltistan, and Azad Jammu and Kashmir. 

The first trade agreement between the two countries was 
signed in 1966, and today the bilateral trade has crossed US$ 400 
million. Though the trade between the two countiies has been 
generally increasing, its full potential has yet to be harnessed. The 
balance remains in Pakistan's favour and given more market access, 
there are promising opportunities not only for more trade but also 
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more partnerships on joint-venture cooperation basis. Already, 
tor . French companies, including some world leaders in their field, 
vd invested in Pakistan. These include Total, Alcatel, Sanofi- 
Aventis, Areva, Lafarge, Hyperstar, Sofitel, and L'Oreal. 


(e) Germany 


Germany and Pakistan have a tradition of amicable and 
cooperative relations, formally established in 1950 and remaining 
steady through all these years, based on mutual cooperation in 
social, education, and economic fields. Since ‘60s, West Germany has 
been helping Pakistan in its industrialization growth as "an example 
of successful development policy in a developing country." In 1961, 
President Ayub Khan's state visit to West Germany marked the 
beginning of close and cooperative relations between the two 
countries. Today, Pakistan is one of Germany's most important 
partners in South Asia. 


The economic and commercial cooperation between Pakistan 
and Germany also goes back to 1961, with trade investment 
exceeding 2.3 billion euros. Germany is now Pakistan's fourth largest 
trading partner. In recent years, the Pakistan-German trade, and 
scientific and technological cooperation has been developing 
significantly with Germany investing in and trading with Pakistan. 

Germany is actively involved in Pakistan's socio-economic 
development and is an active member of the Friends of Democratic 
Pakistan Forum. Both countries have also started a regular Strategic 
Dialogue on matters of mutual interest including the situation in 
Afghanistan. Germany appreciates Pakistan's sacrifices in counter- 
terrorism and the constructive role it has been playing in promoting 
peace and stability in Afghanistan. There is convergence of views on 
the need to accelerate the peace process in Afghanistan. 


(f) Japan 


Pakistan and Japan have steadily evolved close and 
cooperative bilateral relations since 1952, when the two Asian 
countries established diplomatic relations. Despite having been 
through various phases and having witnessed some vicissitudes, 
Pakistan-Japan relations have kept growing to the mutual benefit of 
the two countries, During the Korean War in the early 1950s as well 


as during the early years of Cold War, Pakistan an4 Japan tound 
themselves on the same side. 


In the early years, the relationship was essentially that of two 
ping countries. Pakistan, being the main source of raw cotton 
try, was one of its mz'^r trading partners. 
e other hand, helped »uild Pakistan's textile 
.960s, Japan, however, r--emerged as a modern 
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ed nation and started extending yen loan m" 
rege Japanese assistance was doubled to T ln 
following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Japan, Since then 
been Pakistan's major source of economic assistance, a le 
trading partner and an important source of Merion inveg 
Today, Japan is one of our largest trading and investment Par 

Nevertheless Japan imposed economic sanctions ‘ 
Pakistan following our nuclear tests in 1998. But it now T. 
Pakistan's crucial role in the global anti-terrorism campa gn 
expressed its complete understanding of the FMfficult economic and 
domestic situation that confronted Pakistan ‘in the aftermath 
September 11 events. It lifted these sanctions in Ogtoher 2001 of 
rescheduled Pakistan's loans of yen 64.7 billion «around : lt 
million), under the Paris Club Agreement. It contributed funds 
IMF’s PRGF Trust Loan Account to help IMF accommodat 
Pakistan's request for an increased PRGF package. Japan continues $ 
to be our major economic and trading partner. 

The Pakistan resident office of Japan International Cooperation 
Agency (JICA) was established in April 1983, and of Overseas 
Economic Cooperation Fund (OECF), the former body of what is 
now Japan Bank for International Cooperation (JBIC)) in October 
1989 . Since then Japan has consistently played an important role jn 
Pakistan's social and economic development as a major trade and 
investor as well as a major donor, in fact the top donor since 1999, 
Pakistan ranks the seventh position among all the recipients of 
Japan’s ODA in terms of total volume of ODA. 

The major projects, which have been funded by the 
Government of Japan, include the Indus Highway Project, a number 
of power projects in Pakistan, Rural Roads Construction Project and 
the Children Hospital, PIMS Islamabad Project, Kohat Tunnel 


Project, Ghazi Brotha Dam Project. 
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IV. PAKISTAN AND MAJOR REGIONS 


(a) The European Union (EU) 

Pakistan enjoys close and cordial relations with the countries of 
Europe in diverse fields. Meaningful trade relations have been 
established with a number of European countries. Substantial 
foreign investments in Pakistan come from European countries, 
which are also a source of important development assistance 
programmes in Pakistan. This relationship in its multiple dimensions 
has been a major constant of Pakistan’s foreign policy. 

The EU-Pakistan cooperation dates back to 1974, but there has 
been a marked upswing in this relationship since 2001 with EUS 


policy of staying constructively and strongly engaged with Pakistan, 
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" political and economic terms. The important 
poth . direction include resumption and up A 
in se signature of a Third Generation Coo er. Of politica] 
op additional development assistance, aion Agreement, 
p” these important i 
1 doubt, po an policy ar 
E change in the attitude and outlook of Bes, Féflected a 
posit pakistan. Two important developments, ^ i countries 
e " concessions coming into effect and the signin ; 
"ol on Cooperation Agreement in 2004 were p» the Third 
Gent... tion of this new approach. No wonder, the EU SENS 
- yistan’s single largest trading partner accounting for et .* 
na trade and a major source of foreign investmen e iis 
evelopment cooperation. j 
The EU has also taken the unprecedented step of obtainin 
„aiver for Pakistan in view of its exceptional difficulties e; 5a 
TOw ; difficulties givin 
it greater access to European markets. Pakistan has already benefited 
substantially m GSP for some years and discussions on the new 
GSP regulation are currently underway. 
The Third Generation Cooperation Agreement has paved the 
r EU's greater focus on Pakistan's economic development 
promotion of trade and investment. The areas being 
ven special attention rightfully include education, poverty 
uplift, human resource development, democracy 


milli 
new political framework — the EU-Pakistan 5-year Engagement Plan - 


was Lanier by both sides. The P 
new strategic level by intensifying dialogues across priority areas, 
including political cooperation, security, governance and human rights, 
trade, energy and a range of sectoral cooperation areas. The EU- 
Pakistan link today has shifted from what had been a traditional, more 
trade-oriented relationship to one that is more political. 

This special focus could perhaps be seen as EU and the US now 
looking at Pakistan more through the 'Afghanistan P ism’ rather 
than its own stand-alone priority. The EU is said to hAve recently 
proposed to the Pakistani authorities action plans to ter violent 
extremism and support rule of law and facilitate access to justice 
while also exploring how to tackle migration and organised crime. 

. . What must be understood in this connection is that Pakistan 
itself is a victim of the war in Afghanistan and has deep stakes in 
Mihun peace amd stabilisation. 1t je im our eontancer SUSIE 
Promote a peaceful, secure Afghanistan and a prosperous cmm: 
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whole. Pakistan would welcome any helping hand hat facilitan, 
process of ensuring peace, sec urity and development in Althan 


The US and EU's engagement with Pakistan must, howeve 
beyond the war on terror. Pakistan has many assets othe tan ek 
role in the war on terror. We were promised market M Cn 
Pakistani textiles and for products produced in tribal region, op the 
Afghan-Pakistan border called as “Reconstruction ( ties 
Zones" (ROZs). Nothing has been done to redeem those promises 
The problem of the militancy in FATA needs a well-coordinaty 
strategy involving coercive approach as well as socioecmomie nd 
political engagement in addressing this problem. 

In this task, the US and EU could help us by facilitating 
environment in which we could change the hearts and minds Of one 
people. To address these problems, the world community also needs 
to build global harmony through inter-faith tolerance and t 
understanding, promoting peace and stability, as well as susta; 
development, and protecting political freedom, genuine democracy 
and respect for fundamental rights, particularly the inalienable right 
of self-determination. 


(b) The Middle East 
Since its inception, promotion of close brotherly relations with 
Islamic countries and strengthening Islamic solidarity has been the 
cornerstone of Pakistan's foreign policy. Besides playing an active role t 
in the promotion of greater unity and cohesion among the countries of 
the Muslim world, Pakistan has been making every effort to 
strengthen, consolidate and deepen our relations with the Islamic 
countries, especially those in our neighbourhood and Central Asia. 
Pakistan's relations with the countries of the Middle East also 
remain close and cordial There exists wide-ranging cooperation 
with all of them. They have always supported Pakistan in its — . 
legitimate concerns for its security and survival. The Middle East — | 
region is also our major trading partner accounting for annual 
exports of around US$ 1.5 billion, and is host to 1.5 million expatriate 
workers from Pakistan who send substantial home remittances. 
Pakistan maintains close relations with the Islamic countries of 
the Middle East. These ties are important for religious, strategic 
political, and economic reasons. In 1955, Pakistan, together with Iran, 
Iraq and Turkey, joined the Baghdad Pact, a security 
later called the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) after Iraq's 
withdrawal. CENTO was buttressed in 1964 by a regional 
arrangement among Pakistan, Iran and Turkey called the Regional 
Cooperation for Development (RCD), and economic cooperation 
activities overshadowed the security aspects of the countries 
relations. CENTO was disbanded in 1979 with the overthrow of Shah 
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Palstan forein polii V Alpin] AEn Lipa y Wh he Mie T 
East through expanded trade In addition, Hal LETTURE pei - 
employed in the Persian Gull states, Libya, and Han pun iod 
remittances to Pakistan that were à major aotree id ITI Sent 
earnings. The loss of remittances caused by the 199] Doreen Gai 
War was a serious concern to Pakistan, During the wa Pabistani 
units were sent to Saudi Arabia às components of the multinational 
forces. Pakistan has also contributed to the defenao aveteme of 
several Arab states, supplying both officers and men Pakistan haa 
strengthened its Islamic ties by playing a leading role in the 
Organization of the Islamic Cooperation (OIC) and has also 
supported the Palestinian cause, withholding recognition of larael, 

Pakistan's ties with Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gull states 
were strained during the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, Although a member of 
the United States-led international coalition, Pakistan played only à 
limited role, sending a force of 11,000 troops tasked with "protecting" 
religious sites in Saudi Arabia. Following the Persian Gulf War, 
Pakistan undertook diplomatic efforts to recover ils position in the 
region. In addition, many Pakistani expatriate workers returned to 
their jobs, and cooperative defense training activities continued. As a 
result, Pakistan largely restored its position as an influential player 
in the region. 

Pakistan on its part as a leading Islamic country has also been 
in total solidarity with the Muslim world and its legitimate causes 
including the Palestinian issue, and has always been ready to 
contribute to the peace efforts in the Middle East. Pakistan has been 
playing an active role at the United Nations in support of the need and 
urgency for addressing the Palestinian issue and the Middle East 
situation to avert an explosive situation endangering global peace. 


Pakistan has always supported the Palestinian cause, 
advocating full implementation of the relevant UN Security Council 
resolutions calling for Israeli withdrawal to the 1967 borders and the 
establishment of an independent Palestinian State as al-Quds an ils 
capital living side by side with Israel in security and peace. 


Pakistan also supports the Arab Peace Plan based on the 
principle of ‘Land for Peace’ as proposed by the then Saudi Crown 
Prince Abdullah in March 2002 commonly known as the "Beirut 
initiative" calling for Israeli withdrawal from all Arab territories 
occupied since 1967 and return of the Palestine refugees to Israel in 
return for recognition of Israel and normal relations, No one denies the 
importance of peace in the Middle Hast, A durable peace in the Middle 
Fast has always been seen predicated on Israel's compliance with the 
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UN Security Council resolutions on this issue. Israel, like India on the 
question of Kashmir, continues to defy the UN resolutions, 

The Muslim Ummah is indeed in turmoil. Though some of 
them are sitting on world's largest oil and gas reserves, the majority 
of Muslim countries are among the poorest and most backward 4 
the world. With the exception of very few countries, they are all 
bankrupt politically with no institutions other than the authoritarian 
rule. What aggravates this dismal scenario is the inability of the 
Muslim world to take care of its problems or to Overcome it, 
weaknesses. It stands fragmented and divided against itself. 

There is no unity of purpose in its responses to global 
challenges. Its leaders are too self-centred to reorder their politica] 
and strategic priorities, and remain averse to allowing institutiona] 
and attitudinal transformation of their societies to genuine pluralism 
and democracy. 

The key to reshaping the destiny of the Muslim world lies in ! 
the political, economic and social stability and strength of individua] 
Muslim nations. Each one of them at the national level will have to 
revamp its existing mindsets and priorities to opt for peace and 
democracy, and for "good and accountable" governance rooted in the 
will of the people. Things will not change unless each Muslim 
country fixes its own fundamentals and puts its house in order. Each 
country must regain its sovereignty and independence, and take 

control of its own political and economic destiny through self-esteem i 


and self-reliance. 


(c) Central Asia 
Pakistan is a close neighbour of the Central Asian Republics 
(CARs) and, in many ways, well placed to establish strong relations 
with them. Since their independence in 1992, Pakistan has been 
helping these republics in their political and economic reforms 
facilitating their integration with the outside world. We have 1 
maintained close and cordial relations with CARs and have 
established resident diplomatic missions in all the six former Soviet 
Republics of Central Asia and Caucasus, namely Azerbaijan (Baku), | 
Kazakhstan (Astana), Kyrgyzstan (Bishkek), Tajikistan (Dushanbe 
Turkmenistan (Ashgabat) and Uzbekistan (Tashkent). 
Pakistan wants to cultivate friendly relations with the Central 
Asian Republics based on shared history, culture and traditions, 
faith and regional proximity. Pakistan provides the shortest route to 
sea to these land-locked countries, if secure overland road and rail 
links are established in Afghanistan. Most of the Central Asian t 
countries are keen on this development at the earliest possible. Also, 
we have exchanged frequent high-level visits with these countries 
and are pursuing collaboration with them bilaterally as well a5. 
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Nevertheless, (he thinpa are on the mend. A number oí 
agroeriien ts have been naves with thase alaton, eovering various 
spheres Ol cooperation, — Pablatan and Usbekistan signed an 
Jota Treaty in addition to at naular Agreement and an 
Agreement on Cooperation in Custom Administration, Two 
agreements. with Kyrgyantan regarding: Consular Assistance and 
Mutual A»alatanee on Civil, Criminal and Pamily Affairs are in the 
offing, Defence and military cooperation agreement with Azerbaijan 
ia in the pipeline, 


Agreement on avoidance of Double Taxation with Tajikistan is 
also being considered, A quadrilateral agreement including China, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan and Pakistan was signed in 1995, It still 
awails implementation on account of a dispute by Kazakhstan on the 
number of road permits and transit fee, Efforts are underway to 
resolve the issue, In the meantime, a trilateral agreement has also 
been formalized under the Quadrilateral Agreement provisionally 
between Pakistan, China and Kyrgyzstan to start trade and other 
related economic activity between the three countries, 


The importance of Central Asia, both for its resource rich 
character as well as its strategic location, cannot be underestimated, 
It is therefore essential that we continue to further consolidate our 
relations with CARs both at bilateral and multilateral levels. These 
states, in particular Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan, have immense 
polential for producing hydropower, Tajikistan being the closest to 
Pakistan among all the CARs can be most beneficial due to its 
Proximity, Pakistan and central Asian countries signed the CASA- 
1000 project on November 26, 2015. 


Pakistan and the region have developed a commonality of 
Views on important international and regional issues, particularly 
"garding regional security, peace and sustainable development. All 
the CARs recognize Pakistan's regional and international importance 
a being a large Muslim country with strong indigenous defence 
“apabilities, and its central role in resolution of Afghan imbroglio. 
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(d) Latin Ame"? merica refers t0 the Spanish, Portuguese 
The term «a Sou ern America, also including te 
French-speaking © Suriname, Jamaica, Belize, Haiti m 
small island e 2 linguistic, economic, political and orig 
ayeee ph present-d conditions. Almor all Lain. America 
histories an pre able population of indigenous peoples, Bay 
countries have Venezuela and Chile are the ni. 


Colombia, ay 
erica while Cuba despite it small size globally 


itical importance. divid 
is: wand, eography no longer diviaes nation apan 
in today's world, 8°08 hat matters is friendship ang 


always value 
been working very closely with th 
pursuit of our co peace and development. 
Pakistan has diplomatic relations with almost all countries is 
resident diplomatic missions only in 


Latin America but has 
Argentina (Buenos Aires), Brazil (Brasilia), Chile (Santiago), Cuba 
(Havana) and Mexico (Mexico City). 

i in Group of 77 and 


We are partners with Latin American states in 


Non-Aligned M 


and successive floods in recent years. 
relief and recovery assistance for the victims of these tragedies. We 
also appreciate that Latin American countries i 

with concern the current geopolitical situation in our region. 


Most of them, like Pakistan, believe that there will be no 


military solution to the Afghan problem and want an end to the 
Afghan war sooner rather than later. They also appreciale istant $ 
role in facilitating a political solution based on the wishes of the Af% 
a people who are the final arbiters of their destiny. The foreign °° 
must leave the region and let the Afghans solve their problems. 

We need to build greater economic and itical cooperabo? 
with Latin American countries to our mutual benefit. We should a^ 
try to enhance trade and economic ties and people-to-peoP* 

icaps in building 99 


reae region, language barriers, absence of any sizeable PAZ 
and the rege inerlinlages and people o people contac Id 
diaspora of Pakistani exports, lesser market access for P 
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(e) Southeast Asia 


Pakistan's ‘Look East’ polic 
y has b 
relations from the very beginning of or consta 
pakistan today enjoys close and OnE ratt 
of Southeast Asia or ASEAN as they are T 
OW 


ood in its external 
sas No wonder, 
ns with countries 


runei, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos V arme together 
, sia, Myanmar 


‘nes, Singapore, Thailand, Vie 
China, Japan, South Korea and D» ang as Northeast Asía 
Russia because of its geographical extension in : : Ls perhaps also 
Pakistan was one of the leaders and organiz ast. 
Conference in 1955. In the 1950s we also imd T: i the Bandung 
artnership arrangement with Thailand and aps alliance/ 
members of SEATO. We developed a special bond in ilippines as 
with Indonesia, Malaysia and Brunei, as members " a em 
fraternity- We have traditionally enjoyed friendly and sae 


relations with the ten ASEAN member states, and have diplomatic 


relations with all of them. 

Our bilateral relations with all of them , 
significantly in mutually beneficial areas, aperire | denen 
and energy: Malaysia besides importing Pakistani manpower for 4 

owing industry is also investing in Pakistan in the areas of 
petroleum, agro-industry, real estate, construction and tourism. It is 
also associated with the building of physical infrastructure in Pakistan. 

Ongoing cooperation between Pak-ASEAN countries includes 
many areas like human resource development, narcotics, tourism, 
trade, science and technology, industry and investment, and drug. 
There are also many possible opportunities for further cooperation 
between Pak-ASEAN, ie. liberal visa policy, education 


technology, sharing of expertise in energy sectors, industrial 
development and exports of surgical items, agriculture and 


infrastructure and tourism. 
Pakistan-ASEAN Partnership 

Though Pakistan was accorded a ‘sectoral dialogue’ status by 
i ral meeting tO establish the 


ASEAN in July 1993, the very inaugu 
ASEAN-Pakistan Sectoral Dialogue Relationship was held on 
tion areas earlier 


November 5-7, 1997 in Islamabad. The coopera l 
designated to be included in the dialogue included trade, industry, 
investment, environment, science and chnology, rugs w^ 
narcotics, tourism and human resources developmen Pakistan 
ambassador in Indonesia is concurrently accredited to A9 ^ "m 
Besides pursuing the bilateral track for friendly a rreloping 
each ASEAN country, Pakistan has eng : pi 


ASEAN-Pakistan cooperating 
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Pakistan’s sectoral dialogue partnership with ASEAN 
institutionalized at the inaugural meeting on the establishment : 
ASEAN-Pakistan Dialoguer Relations in Islamabad co-chaireq b 
ASEAN Secretary-General Dato’ Ajit Singh and Pakistan's Fore; 
Secretary Shamshad Ahmad during the visit of an ASAN delegation 
on November 5-7, 1997. 

The meeting adopted the Terms of Reference of the ASEAN, 
Pakistan Joint Sectoral Cooperation Committee (APJSCC) and also 
agreed that ASEAN-Pakistan Sectoral Dialogue will initially COVer 
the sectors of trade, industry, investment, environment, science ang 
technology, drugs and narcotics, tourism and human resource 
development. Several proposals made by Pakistan in the areas of 
cooperation were discussed during the meeting. These, ínter aliq 
included: i 

(i) Setting up of Joint Working Group on Trade Facilitation 

and Export Financing; 

(ii) Establishment of ASEAN-Pakistan Trade and Investment 

Promotion Centre; 

(iii) Promotion of foreign investment and joint ventures; and 

(iv) Close collaboration in the fields of textile technology, 

palm oil, electronics, and automobile industry. 

At the first formal meeting of ASEAN-Pakistan Joint Sectoral 
Cooperation Committee (APJSCC), held in Bali on February 5, 1999, 
the two sides agreed to intensify their efforts to make their Sectoral 
Dialogue mutually beneficial and substantive. The ASEAN 
delegation was led by its Secretary-General Rodolfo C. Severino, 
whereas Pakistan was represented by Foreign Secretary Shamshad 
Ahmad Khan. As part of its "Look East" policy, Pakistan underlined 
its keen desire to enhance mutually beneficial collaboration with 
ASEAN and underscored the important contribution that it could 
also make to regional peace and security on admission to the 
ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF). 

The then Pakistan Foreign Secretary Shamshad Ahmad had 
served as secretary-general of ECO at its headquarters in Tehran. 
Pakistan thus responded positively to the proposal of the ASEAN 

secretary-general to act as a catalyst in facilitating cooperation 
between ASEAN and the Economic Cooperation Organization 
(ECO), of which Pakistan is a founding member. It was noted that 
Pakistan with its large population and strategic geographic location, 
provides a bridge for closer economic collaboration between the 700 
million people in ASEAN and ECO combined. 

The process of sectoral dialogue partnership continues but 
with slow follow-up on the projects in the areas of ASEAN-Pakistan 
cooperation. At the 4th ASEAN-Pakistan Joint Sectoral Cooperation 
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<- Takarta on June 3, 2008, Pakistan reiterated its interest- 
ommittee a jes AN’s full dialogue partner. A Full Dialogue Partner 
E ecomi i political level interaction. It is given to those who 


b L] , 

(FDP) cerea " political and economic stability of ASEAN region 
ibu 

et eam benefit from ASEAN. 

in 


SEAN has 12 Full Dialogue Partners which include 

At ag oe Korea, Papua New Guinea, USA, Canada, 
China, Ly Zealand, Russia, European Union, India and Mongolia. 
Australia, aient except Singapore are supportive of Pakistan's bid 
All Cen e Partnership. We are not only an aspirant of full 
for Full a status with ASEAN but also want a seat in the East 
are P a major regional process of global importance. 

Asia vanam acceded to the Treaty of Amity and Cooperation in 

a t Asia (TAC) at the 11th ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF) in 
ern July 2, 2004 during which Pakistan officially became the 
Jakarta Sue of ARF. Besides ASEAN and ARF, Pakistan also 
i eta importance to other organizations in the region that include 
pewesens Meeting (ASEM), Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
( APEC) and Indian Rim Organization (IOR). 

The main focus of Pakistan's "Look East Policy" is based on 
two principles, ie. aiming at enhancing trade and attracting 
investment. In pursuance of this objective, Pakistan has been making 
efforts to expand bilateral relations with Southeast Asian states and 
reinforce multilateral frameworks within the region. Towards this 
end, necessary support can be provided by the respective 
governments of ASEAN states by signing the Free Trade Agreements 
(FTA), Preferential Trade Agreement individually and collectively. 


Despite these efforts, the trade between Pakistan and ASEAN 
countries has not registered any appreciable increase and the full 
potential still remains far from being harnessed. Our exports to 
ASEAN countries are still far less than imports from those countries.. 
Our lopsided westward focus seems to have blurred our Vision East 
Asia. Despite the proximity of ASEAN countries to Pakistan and 
their phenomenal economic growth, we could not commensurably 
zur Our trade with this region. Domestically, we have done 

8 to revive our economy and moribund industry. 
by oe iru to take full advantage of opportunities created 
bilateral FTAs E bloc in the Asia-Pacific region by concluding 
arrangements on erm countries and entering into multilateral 
iti *Stment-friend] would require creation of business and 
Predicated on cowed atmosphere in the country which itself would be 
Crisis in the coun Sung the perilous security situation and energy 
Tunning if it w ud Pakistan will also have to keep its factories 
&enerate exportable surplus on sustainable basis. 
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The future prospects of this relationship will depend On h 
and to what extent Pakistan remains steadfast in ils own efforts 
combat terrorism, and succeeds in improving law and "e 
situation in the country and comes up with good performance in the 


economic field. 


(f) Northeast Asia 

Pakistan’s relations with all countries in Northeast Asia ar 

also an integral part of its ‘Look East’ policy with specia] focus re 
China as the cornerstone of its foreign policy. We establisheg 
diplomatic relations with the People's Republic of China (PRC) on 
May 21, 1951. Since then, China has been Pakistan's steadfast frieng 
and a partner not only in its legitimate security needs and economie 
development but also in contributing to regional peace and stability 
Likewise, we have long enjoyed cordial relations with another major 
country in Northeast Asia, Japan which too has been playing an 
important role in the development of Pakistan's economic and social 
infrastructure. Pakistan is also one of the very few countries that 
maintain good relations with both North and South Korea. 

This relationship in fact dates back to eight Century when a 
Korean monk, Hye Cho had travelled to our region to study the 
Buddhist Gandhara art. Since the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with South Korea in 1983, what started as a link in distant 
history has fast developed into strong bonds of friendship and 
mutually beneficial cooperation. Our trade with South Korea has 
gone up manifold and is now reaching $ 1.5 billion figure. 

In the post-World War II era, the real Cold War was enacted on 
Asian soils which witnessed some of the violent eruptions of the 
East-West struggle, and even some of the longest wars of the last 
century. Northeast Asia still remains the venue of the same Cold 
War and a region of "high tension" as a result of the remnants of the 
Cold War in this part of Asia. Diverse sources of tension have been 
complicating the situation among the nations of this region which 
includes not only China, Japan, North Korea, South Korea and 
Russia but also the USA. 

Russia is a global power in its own right but its geographical 
outreach in Far East makes it an Asian power too. The USA has its 
own longstanding interests in this region and is a party to some of 
the issues involved. The ramifications of continuing tensions and 
instability in this part of Asia for global peace and security ar 
immense. The main specific issues remain those of unresolves 
territorial disputes in the region, including those between Japan ar 
its neighbours, Russia, China and South Korea as well as America s 
concerns over North Korea's nuclear and missile programme. Thi 
are complex issues and need dialogue and confidence-building 


Í-— O 


RS 
Qa i 
ilateral level to find a solution throush 


mult 
res at [^m “lul 
e major impediment ore successful multilateral diploma 
fus sions and resolve lingering contentious issue í 
us 3 
to de 


e ten o 6 in 
rtheas 


t Asia is the trust detivil between major play ers. Securi 
<n East Asia is currently in à transition, Still dominated pb 
A dually being balanced by the rapid rise of China 
ts economic, political and military influence 
actor of regional and global stability. Given the recent 
in Sino-Japanese relations, the triangular relations 
e United States, Japan, and. China will shape the new 
itv order emerging in bas Asia. Relations. among the three 
nations are of key strategic importan because (hey are at the heart of 


ihe balance of power in Asia, 

China has been PUSWINK E - 
“ar policy for engaguNs WU» 

" cape with fe» pete economie. route, China's 
od of engagement is focused on all including the USA, Kussia 
d India which shows its dnterest in stabilizing rather than 
E tabilizing this part of the world. The USA on ils part also has 
vo strategic. dialogue mechanisms with all the states of 
Northeast Asia which in fact are gradually being converted into 
multilateral dialogue mechanisms involving all stake-holders in 
peace of Northeast Asia. The multilateral forums could perhaps 
facilitate a dialogue on the security issues and enable the 


stakeholders in peace to evolve a mechanism for sustaining peace 


and resolving disputes. 
(p Africa 

After Asia, Africa is the world’s second largest and second 
most populous continent which is also bestowed with massive 
natural resources such as gold, copper, diamond, uranium, coal amc 
fossil fuel. With its vast resources of raw materials and potenti: 
market, it is the focus of attention of global economies, iè PU 
United States, China, Japan, india and Turkey, No wonder Ata a 
witnessing healthy economic growth, quadrupling Ws ghi teme 
tum-over from US$ 350 billions je earby 2001) in LEM AAA d 8 
2011. It is today seen as “fe cosinat of Du Ful 
uar MÓN n jpeg ai M) ME eda Y Nes 
dein and has bees exped, Wa yullih "IET CC 
dealings with them Paissy Wwe bbb "y | 
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Nigeria, Niger, South Africa, Mauritius, Zimbabwe, Tanzani 
Kenya, Sudan and Ethiopia) and 39 concurrent accreditations, ^ 
Out of 57 members of OIC, 27 are from Africa with whom w 
have been closely coordinating. Their support has been instrumen E 
to Pakistan's success at international fora especially at the Uniteg 
Nations. The level of our interaction with Africa is minima] an 
summit level exchanges are few and far between. High-leve] contacts 
between Pakistan and Africa are almost non-existent. Pakistan 
institutional mechanism with 16 African countries at the Joint 
Commission level but in the past seven years JMC /Joint 
Commission's meetings have been held only with three countries i « 
Algeria, Tunisia and South Africa. 1 

Pakistan trade with African countries stood at $32 billion 
(2011-12). This trade is on the upward trajectory with 8 to 10% 
annual increase, and mostly in favour of Pakistan, but there is Still à 
lot of room and space to improve upon the current tendency, 
Textiles, cement, pharmaceuticals, food items, light machine ; 
agriculture implements, surgical and sports goods, and leather products 
are our major export products. Pakistan needs to further expand its 
trade and economic cooperation with African countries which Tequires 
enhanced interaction both at political and official levels. 

Pakistan’s vision for Africa must seek to develop robust 
relations with African countries, ie. to increase contribution to 
Africa development, enhance economic and trade relations, establish 
Joint Ventures and public-private partnerships, and institutionalize 
relations with civil society, media and cultural community. Africa 
has around 500,000 Pakistanis: South Africa has the largest, with 
around 100,000 Pakistan's nationals. This is no less an important 
factor in reinforcing our economic relations with these countries. 
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INDIA-PAKISTAN GRIDLOCK 
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INDIA-PAKISTAN GRIDLOCK 
Conflictual Legacy 
The partition of the subcontinent in 1947 itself was a traumatic 
nce with lot of blood-shedding and perhaps, one of the 
ns in world’s history, manifesting mutual hatred and 
sity. The years of independence movement had brought out 
— ncilable nature of the interests and aspirations of the two 
e 2x communities of India, the Hindus and the Muslims. 
— Mohammad Ali Jinnah's efforts for Hindu-Muslim unity, the 
earn of the twentieth century saw a line being drawn, making 
it impossible for Hindus and Muslims to live together in India. 


What brought the simmering Muslim nationalism in the open 
was the character of the Congress rule in the Muslim minority 
rovinces during 1937-39. The Congress policies in these provinces 
hurt Muslim susceptibilities leaving them with no doubt that in the 
Congress 'scheme of things', they could live only on sufferance of 
Hindus and as "second class" citizens. They were convinced that it was 
impossible to live in an undivided India after freedom from colonial 
rule because their interests would be completely suppressed. 


That is why, Hindus and Muslims in the subcontinent, having 
lived together for centuries, remained poles apart eventually 
becoming two separate entities in 1947. A new era began with the 
emergence of two independent, sovereign states — India and 
Pakistan. Both nations searched for their place in the world order 
and aspired to leadership roles beyond the subcontinent. India and 
Pakistan became adversaries at independence and have so remained. 
In fact, the underlying problems behind this legacy of animosity are 
rooted in their history and the long-standing tradition of mutual 
suspicion and fear that they inherited on their independence. 


Last minute mala fide territorial adjustments by the British 
complicated the agreed partition plan and created a sense of injustice 
and discrimination in Pakistan. A host of other problems including 
unfair division of assets, withholding of Pakistan's share of cash in 
s inn treasury, massive refugee crisis, disputed borders, waler 
"s —" and disputed accession of states constituted the sore points 
"da ——— relationship between the two newly-independent 
subcontinent’. lingering suspicion that India had never reconciled to 
have been ]; * partition and thus to the existence of Pakistan, we 

ving since independence in the shadow of a fear of 


India’ $33 P 
ia rie and its threat to our security and survival. 
r fe 


Hyderabad, me exaggerated when we saw Sikkim, Goa, 


aspirations Le. and Kashmir falling to Indian avarice. The 


A 


largest migratio 


People of Kashmir were stifled by force when i 


1^6 


India militarily occupied It and brutally violated the 
Againat this backdrop, Pakistan's foreign policy has been mart Plan 
a complex balancing process the result Of its histor , rel by 
heritage, and geographic position, The primary Objective NL 
policy has been to preserve Pakistan's independency, terri hag 
integrity and security, which have been in jeopardy since the M 
very inception, This brings us face to face with (he stark teal Ate’, 
our geopolitical environment that made Pakistan's relations ly o 
India the "centre-point" of our foreign policy, With, 

South Asia is an enigmatic region. Home to One-fif, 
humanity, it is a region that offers so much to the World; ij of 
held back by poverty and underdevelopment. The Serious eco, It f 
and social challenges that it faces have been compounded by] ic 
standing intra-regional tension and unresolved inter-state disp, g 
The security challenges confronted by South Asia have assumed ,. 
ominous dimension with India and Pakistan, two nuclear capabl, 
states, always remaining in a confrontational mode. . 


Conflict, however, is the last thing the region needs, Given the 
unique political history of South Asia and the particular Social and 
cultural proclivities of its inhabitants, this region needs stable peace 
not confrontation. It needs a co-operative approach towards the 
resolution of contentious issues through dialogue and not the 
perpetuation of hegemonic ambitions, which generate disputes, This 
approach requires responsibility, restraint and statesmanship. 


A Troubled Relationship 


The partition of the sub-contir-ent in 1947 itself was a traumatic 
experience with lot of blood-shedding and perhaps, one of the 
largest migrations in world's history, manifesting mutual hatred and 
animosity. Last minute mala fide territorial adjustments by the British 
complicated the agreed partition plan and created a sense of injustice 
and discrimination in Pakistan. A major focus in Pakistan's foreign 
policy thus has been its continuing quest for security against India, 
its large, more powerful, and generally hostile neighbour. 


No wonder, Pakistan's relations with India have remained the 
centre-point of its foreign policy. With lingering suspicion that India 
had never reconciled to subcontinent’s partition, Pakistan has been 
living since independence in the shadow of India’s hostility i 
threat to its security and survival. The two countries have fogh 
wars and remain locked in an adversarial relationship. Te 
conflict erupted in Kashmir where the people rose against the Hin 
ruler who contrary to the Partition Plan was succumbing to Inc? 
pressure for illegal accession. The people of Jammu and : to flee 
assisted by their brethren in Pakistan's tribal areas forced him 
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from Srinagar and formed their own government in Kashmir on 
ro 


October 24, 1947. 
On 27 October (which became a Black Day in Kashmir's 


story), the Government of India announced that the Hindu ruler 
sa Salat to India. This claim was made on the basis of a 
saiit instrument of accession that it had obtained from the 
Hindu ruler. India sent its forces into the State and occupied a large 

art of Jammu and Kashmir. India took the matter to the United 
Nations where the Security Council adopted resolutions that the 
future of Kashmir shall be decided by the people of Kashmir through 
an impartial and free plebiscite under UN auspices. Indian leaders, 
including Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and Viceroy Lord 
Mountbatten, solemnly declared that the people of the State would 
decide the final status of Jammu and Kashmir. This commitment was 
never honoured. 

Indeed, this has been a troubled relationship, marked by 
“conflict and confrontation” ever since our independence. This 
equation, with all its ramifications, has had a fundamental impact on 
our domestic situation, our national priorities, our security agenda, 
our external relations, and indeed, on the course of our entire post- 
independence history. In fact, the underlying problems behind this 
legacy of animosity between India and Pakistan are rooted in their 
history and the long-standing tradition of mutual distrust and 
suspicion that they inherited on their independence. 


At the core of all their problems is the Kashmir dispute, which 
has kept the relations between the two countries bedeviled, 
perpetuating mutual tensions and animosity. In the early '50s, as a 
young state, with growing concerns about India’s designs against its 
survival as an independent state, Pakistan was gravitated naturally 
to Western alliances which represented at that time the pole that 
stood for freedom and justice. 


It entered into a “mutual defence agreement" with the USA in 
1954 and then in 1955 joined two major Western alliances, SEATO 
and CENTO in the hope that they will provide strength to its quest 
for survival. This was a clear expression of our choice for freedom and 
for security. Our experience, however, did not match our expectations. 
Iis experience, however, did not match its expectations. When it came 
^ defending itself against India in 1965 and then again in 1971, 

akistan was left all alone, and in the process lost half the country. 


India-Pakistan Peace Efforts 


e India-Pakistan dialogue has been an "off-again on-again" 
"e d ie the years, the two countries have tried to engage in 
Stiorts at different levels for resolving their disputes. In the 


early ’ p 
Y ‘50s, and the 60s, we had high-level political contacts (Liaquat- 
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Nehru and Bhutto-Swaran Singh Talks). The 
remained unresolved. 

In early 1950s, India-Pakistan tensions kept mount) 
result of the Kashmir situation and unabated communal ^ as a 
India unleashing a fear of another war between the two count in 
that critical juncture, Pakistan’s Prime Minister Liaquat Ali 5, At 
proposed talks to his Indian counterpart Jawaharlal Nehru, 1 Ty, Mn 
prime ministers. met in Delhi on April 2, 1950, anq after 1. two 
discussions, signed an agreement (Liaquat-Nehru Pact) on April 8, ios 

This pact provided a ‘bill of rights’ for the minorities of l 
and Pakistan. Its aim was to end the communal strife on both « ia 
of the border and to create an atmosphere in which the two come 
could resolve their other differences. The two governments sole Ties 
agreed to ensure to the minorities complete equality of Citizen, ny 
irrespective of religion; a full sense of security in respect of li 
culture, property and personal honour. This pact was broad, 
acknowledged as an optimistic beginning to improve relations 
between India and Pakistan.? 

In a bilateral context, Bhutto-Swaran Singh talks in 1962.63 
were the only high level India-Pakistan negotiations dedicated to 
exploring "a political solution" of the Kashmir dispute, which, as 
both sides agreed, was to be "honourable, equitable and final" taking 
into account the need for: i) delineation of an international boundary in 
Jammu and Kashmir; and ii) disengagement of the forces of India and 
Pakistan in and around Kashmir, and the removal of all tensions. 

Both countries also agreed that the settlement should embody, 
in a solemn declaration, their determination ‘to live side by side in 
peace and friendship and to solve all other problems peacefully and 
to their mutual benefit; and that ways and means should be 
considered for removing major irritants between the two countries’ 
It is important to recall that in their reaction to Sir Owen Dixon's 
Proposals as well as during Bhutto-Swaran Singh talks, both 
Pakistan and India were Prepared to accept less than their basic 
positions and a partition plan based on geographic and ethnic lines. 


In September 1965, the long-standing border dispute, communal 
tensions, and conflict over the question of Kashmir flared up in a full 
scale war between India and Pakistan. The 6th September (Defence 
Day) is one of the most important events of Pakistan’s history: 
September 6, 1965, Indian army crossed the international borders 0% 
Pakistan without a formal declaration of war. It was a time when d 
just our brave soldiers but the whole nation was cast into the mou 
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a cohesive unit to defend our home land and defeat d i 
of send made them retrieve on all fronts. cpm 
` pearing that this regional conflict within the boundaries of 
" do-Pakistan would escalate into a conflict of global dimensions 
goviet Union and the United States pressurized the United 
e an immediate ceasefire. The diplomatic efforts of 


ons. to arr ang 
ited Nations resulted in a ceasefire that came into effect on 


ber 23, 1965. 


Nati 
the Un 
which had remained neutral when India and 
tember 1965, later played a role in 
e conflict to an end through Tashkent 
Declaration” signed on January 10, 1966 at Tashkent, the capital of 
ic of Uzbekistan, then in the Soviet Union by Pakistani 
dian Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri 
in the presence of the host Soviet Premier Kosygin. The Tashkent 
Declaration provided for restoration of the India-Pakistan 
international boundary and the Kashmir cease-fire line but did not 
result in a permanent solution to the problem. 
In 1971, taking advantage of an entirely a domestic political 
India intervened militarily and dismembered 
Pakistan. This tragedy, indeed, was the worst that could happen to 
try. Although this war was fought over East 

ighting also occurred along the Kashmir cease-fire 


line. Consequently, under the Simla Agreement of 19725 following 
the end of that war, the cease-fire line in Kashmir was redefined as 


the Line of Control wi ‘ag undertaking not to alter it 
ing force and 


militarily. India however $ 
occupying several key posts in Kashmir while the Simla Agreement 
was being signed. 

Agreement by 


In 1984, India again violated the Simla 
launching a surreptitious military operation in Siachen codenamed 
“Meghdoot” and occupying unmanned positions overlooking key 
passes in the Saltoro Range. Since 1947, this undelineated area west 
of Point NJ 9842 of the Cease-fire Line/Line of Control and the 
Karakorum Pass had Pakistan's control with 


mountaineering and trekking expe obtaining 
akistan. All world maps and 


rnment of P. 

atlases clearly showed the Line o ing northeastwards 
straight from NJ 9842 to the 
Glacier inside Pakistan. 
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The Simla Agreement signed by India and Pakistan in 1975 . 
states that “in Jammu and Kashmir, the Line of Control resulting “arly 
the cease-fire of December 17, 1971, shall be respected by bed : from 
without prejudice to the recognised position of either side, N eit ides 
shall seek to alter it unilaterally, irrespective of mutual differenç Bldg 
legal interpretations. Both sides further undertake t 
threat or the use of force in violation of this Line. 
Siachen was a flagrant violation of this agreement, 


The move was not without a precedent. India had i 
“tactical intrusions” across the Line of Control on several oid lar 
in the past in clear violation of the Line of Control and had occu i 
huge territories on the Pakistani side. But it got away with v ed 
violations. In fact, in addition to Siachen, other lost grounds 
remain in India’s forcible custody, including a large chun 
Pakistan's territory in Chorbat La sector which it oc 
and several other posts in Qamar sector in 1988. All 
known to the world and yet India's military muscle is bein 
bolstered only as a counterforce against China. 8 


India's repeated aggressions remained unchecked but one 
the areas it has militarily usurped in violation of the Si 
Agreement as well as the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
in India’s illegal military occupation in violation of the 
Partition Plan and UN Security Council resolutions 
return to Pakistan. 
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that remaing 
June 3, 1947 
will have to 


In 1972, the Simla Agreement, which closed a tragic and 
painful chapter of Pakistan's history, generated its own dynamics 
which India continues to assert as an instrument of its own version 
of bilateralism in its relations with Pakistan. Under this agreement, 
the two countries had agreed "to settle their differences by peaceful 
means through bilateral negotiations or by any other peaceful means 
mutually agreed upon between them." 


In the '90s, the Kashmir resistance added a new dimension to 
the struggle there and brought renewed international focus on this 
issue especially in the context of human rights situation and the 
enormous cost of the struggle in human life and limb. During 1990 
and 1994, seven rounds of foreign secretary level talks were held 
without any significant headway on the main issues. 


The Composite Dialogue 


In March 1997, the talks were again resumed at foreign 
secretary level. In all, four rounds were held. The Pakistan = 
these negotiations was led by Foreign Secretary Shamshad Ahmae 
At the second round of their talks in Islamabad, the foreig? 
secretaries reached an agreement on June 23, 1997, laying down as 
eight-item agenda and a structured mechanism of working groups 
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l forward the process of India-Pakistan dialogue. This agreement 
am basis of the present India-Pakistan composite dialogue. 
In a Joint Statement signed in Islamabad on 
„a countries agreed to address all outstandin 
the es sides including inter alia: 
e" 1. Peace and security, including CBMs 
Jammu and Kashmir 


June 23, 19976, 
8 issues of concern 


Economic and Commercial Cooperation 


2. 

3. Siachen 

4, Wullar Barrage Project/Tulbul Navigations Project 
5. Sir Creek 

6. Terrorism and Drug Trafficking 

7. 

8 


. Promotion of Friendly Exchanges in Various Fields 


The first two items were to be addressed at the level of foreign 
secretaries, While the remaining six issues (Siachin, Wullar 
Barrage/Tulbul Navigation Project, Sir Creek, Terrorism and Drug 
Trafficking, Economic and Commercial Cooperation, and Promotion 
of friendly exchanges in various fields) were to be dealt with at other 
appropriate levels. 

This was the first time in their 50-year history that India and 
Pakistan had agreed formally in black and white on pursuing an 
integrated and structured dialogue to address their outstanding 
issues, including the Jammu and Kashmir issue. The period from 
1997 to 1999 witnessed significant developments in the form of 
several summit-level meetings between the two countries on the 


sidelines of the United Nations annual sessions and other regional 
and international conferences. 


These political efforts culminated in the Lahore Summit in 
February 1999 resulting in the historic Lahore Declaration of 21 
February 19997 which recognized the supreme importance of “an 
environment of peace and security” for the two countries and the 
region. The two countries also agreed to “intensify their efforts t 
resolve all issues, including the issue of Jammu and Kashmir 
through an accelerated process of "their composite and integrated 

gue for an early and positive outcome of the agreed agenda” as 


Per the Islamabad Agreement of June 23, 1997. 


Ue indeed was a high watermark in India-Pakistan bilateral 
in “ae But the peace process initiated at Lahore was soon 
Post-9/1 *d When the two countries faced the Kargil crisis. While the 

| world was focused on the USA military campaign in 
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2 anistan, India thought it could also take advantage of g, | 


ti-terror sentiment. 
an r the attacks on the Kashmir State Assembly pui. 
d the Indian parliament building in Dep? % 


the Line of A (LoC) in Keane 
» th incidents without any invest, "mà 
Pakistan was Hamel ee dragged into a confrontata a 
that served no one's interests, not even Indias. Intense diplom, 
pressure by the USA and other G-8 countries averted wha; 
have been a catastrophic clash between the two nuclear states, 

Since then, the India-Pakistan peace process has Temaire; | 

hostage to India's opportunistic mindset and "me vagaries of he l 
region's geopolitics. A cease-fire at the LoC in November 2003 ut 
several mutual confidence-building measures, including Pak, 
assurances of not letting its territory to be used for any = 
activity or cross-border infiltration led to the resumption of the 
stalled India-Pakistan dialogue in January 2004. 

The January 6, 2004 “Islamabad Agreement” betwee, 
President Gen. Musharraf and Prime Minister Vajpayee thus became 
the basis for the new bilateral approach which in larger measure was 
pursued under pressure from Washington. There was , 
“joint” in that statement as it was based on two div 
assumptions and undertakings. While Prime Minister Vajpayee 
made it clear that the dialogue process will go forward only if 
Pakistan prevented violence, hostility and terrorism from its 
territory, President Gen. Musharraf reassured to do so and 
undertook not to permit Pakistan's territory for any cross-border | 

activity of any sorts. 
This was not only an implicit acceptance of India’s allegations 
of Pakistan’s involvement in cross-border activities but also a solemn 
undertaking not to allow any cross-border terrorist activity in future. 
It was this very ‘affidavit’ by Gen. Musharraf that eventually became 
the determining factor and a stumbling block in continuation of 
India-Pakistan dialogue process. No wonder, since 2006, India has 
sought to implicate Pakistan in every act of terrorism on its soil, and 
has kept the dialogue process hostage to its policy of keepmé 
Pakistan under constant pressure. 
Gen. Musharraf for self-serving reasons (America 
support for him to remain in power) went beyond 
making unilateral gestures of flexibility on Kashmir. The USA apt 
that as long as Pakistan remained focused on Kashmir, it — | 
pay full attention to its ‘role’ in its war on terror. It therefore | 
Musharraf to settle the Kashmir issue no matter on what te + of | 
Accordingly, Gen. Musharraf during his last two years went 0 | 
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the way through a dubious ‘back channel’ offering to India an ‘out of 
the box’ solution of the Kashmir issue which amounted only to 
legitimization of the Line of Control. 


Since then, the India-Pakistan peace process has remained 
hostage to India’s opportunistic mindset and the vagaries of the 
region’s geopolitics. In complicity with Washington, India wanted to 
keep Pakistan under global pressure in the context of its alleged role 
in militant or terrorist attacks inside India. In fact, since 2006, India 
has been implicating Pakistan in every act of terrorism on its soil, 
and has kept the dialogue process hostage to its policy of redefining 
the India-Pakistan issues. It blamed Pakistan for attacks first on a 
train in Mumbai in July 2006 then on Samjhota Express in February 
2007, then on the Indian Embassy in Kabul in July 2008 and finally for 
the Mumbai attacks on November 26, 2008. Whosoever perpetrated 
the Mumbai attack, Pakistan certainly was not the beneficiary. 


This was the time when the indigenous Kashmiri freedom 
movement was attracting maximum global sympathy and attention. 
Indian government was worried over the Kashmiri freedom 
movement gaining momentum with increasing external support. 
Barrack Obama, in the final stages of his presidential election 
campaign, understood the delicacy of the situation linking it with his 
own post-election challenges in Afghanistan. He publicly undertook 
to encourage India to solve the Kashmir dispute so that Islamabad 
could freely cooperate with the USA on Afghanistan. In his view, 
“the sources of Afghan instability are in Pakistan; those in turn are 
linked to Islamabad's conflict with New Delhi, at the heart of which 
is Jammu and Kashmir.” 


In November 2008, immediately after Obama's election, 
curiously enough, the thinking in Washington was rocked by the 
Mumbai attacks shaking the very fundamentals in Obama’s Af-Pak 
strategy. The then ongoing freedom movement in Kashmir and the 
Prospect of American "activism" on Kashmir were a source of 
growing concern and anxiety in India. The Mumbai “terrorist 
attacks" created a new situation in the region, instantly shifting the 
Blobal focus from both the Kashmiri struggle and Obama's 
Kashmir agenda. India was the sole beneficiary of the 26/11 attacks 
Which it used not only to stall the peace process but also to shift 
global focus from Kashmir by having the "K word" expunged from 
Obama's Af-Pak Strategy. India using the pretext of the Mumbai 
attacks on November 26, 2008 completely stalled the peace process 
by Suspending the “Composite Dialogue.” process. 

_, With USA efforts again, the Composite Dialogue was resumed 
i foreign secretaries of the two countries meeting in Delhi in June 
1 and their foreign ministers also meeting there in July 2011. The 
foreign minister visited Pakistan in September 2012. In all 
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two sides did not go beyond pa; 
these meetings, —€— = ing to continue discussi, ty 
their respective posit ttlement of this issue. It appears for 
“peaceful negotiated” se dation of mutual CBMs the qud 
remained focused only on consolidation 0 ! ! But ev 
CBMs, there has not been any meaningful Progress ^ tn 
c inem d La aeri Coen 

tween the mal affa; 

Pakistan's ‘arn pony = difficulties. irs 

For durable peace in the region, the India-Pakistan ^. | 
dialogue" or whatever nomenclature the two countries ind tae 
agree to use for their dialogue process must continue a y 
uninterruptible engagement. The purpose must be Not only to h, 
trust and confidence but also to develop normal bilateral r elation js 
the basis of peaceful settlement of their disputes. Both countra 
need to develop a clearer framework of principles on the basis : 
which to address their outstanding issues and organize their fy 
relations. For this purpose, regular agenda-specific and reg. 
focused contact between the political leadership of the two countrie, 
would be needed. 

But for this process to be purposeful there has to be vigi. 
progress at least in some areas. The areas in which some forwarg 
movement can be expected include issues of peace and security 
induding CBMs, Siachen, Sir Creek, water issue, economic and 
commercial cooperation, including the Iranian gas pipeline 
promotion of friendly exchanges in various fields, visa liberalization 
and terrorism. A significant progress in these areas could set in 
motion an irreversible process of detente which would not or] 

inforce the constituencies of peace in both countries but would also 
The Composite Dialogue and CBMs 

At the historic Lahore summit in February 1999, representing a 
high watermark in the Composite Dialogue process, several 
^ portant confidence-building measure (CBMs) were taken between 


communication links between their DG Military Operations, the ^ 
countries also agreed on periodical expert-level contacts to rs 
new Ms and to review the implementation of existing CBMs 
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he Composite Dialogue, the two countries also agreed on 
ther confidence-building measures including: 


Regular meetings at foreign minister level, 
Liberalization of the visa and travel facilities, 


Renewal of sports exchanges 
Commencement of a bus service between Lahore and New 
Delhi 

Appointment of a joint committee to examine 
humanitarian issues relating to civilian detainees and 
missing POWs. 

Depending on progress on Kashmir and in mutual confidence- 
building through nuclear and conventional restraint, the two 
countries in due course could also explore a long-term mutually 
agreed mechanism for conflict prevention, conflict resolution and 
aceful settlement of disputes. Pakistan's long-standing proposal 
for Strategic Restraint Regime involving nuclear and missile 
restraint, conventional balance and conflict resolution will go a long 
way in promoting nuclear and conventional restraint and mutual 
stabilization. Likewise, non-induction of ABMs and other 
destabilizing systems could also serve as an arms limitation 
measure. India and Pakistan also need to agree on a formal 
undertaking on 'non-use of force and peaceful settlement of 
disputes’. Arms reduction could follow in due course later as the two 


sides build up trust and confidence. 
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I. INDIA-PAKISTAN ISSUES : 


The Kashmir Issue 

At the heart of all India-Pakistan problems lies the unresolved 
Kashmir dispute. While all other issues are amenable to easy 
solution, the Kashmir dispute invokes intense feelings in the peoples 
of both India and Pakistan as well as the Kashmiri people. 
Historically, the clash in 1948, the 1965 war, the Siachin dispute, the 
Kargil crisis, the volatile Line of Control, frequent war-like military 
deployments, the water disputes, including Wullar Barrage, Kishan 
Ganga and the Baglihar Dam, and Pakistan's strategic fears and 
apprehensions are all directly related to Kashmir. 

Kashmir issue remains the overarching factor in the context of 
durable peace in the region. It is a question involving the fundamental 
right of self-determination of the Kashmiri people, pledged to them by 
the international community as well as by both India and Pakistan. 
Kashmir issue was taken to the United Nations by India in January 
1948 and remained active in the United Nations Security Council till 
the late ‘50s. The Indian complaint was filed under Chapter VI of the 
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" hich regui 
: t Chapter VIL w "e quires 
UN C — i eed curity Council's decisions, ma 


'emen 
dn , UN Security Council adopted severa] resolut; 
re accession of the State of Jammy Sea s callin 


ion of the | 
Rr iN or Pakistan to be decided by Ls People thro, hm, | 
democratic method of a free and impartia plebiscite Eh th B 
spices of the United Nations. The issue remained active jn md the 3 
venia Council till 1957. In the ‘50s, oh follow-y to y Uy 
Security Council resolutions, the UN special representative ^s Ux 
Dixon tried to negotiate a settlement on his Partial Plebisc; 
partition" plan." It didn't work. In time, this dispute an d the ang 
involvement in its solution got embroiled in the Cold War U ^ 
and the Russian vetoes killed any further prospect, of lites 
consideration by the UN Security Council. Usef i 
The Kashmir dispute however remains on the UNSC - 
one of the key outstanding global issues and invokes in tr, ag 
in the peoples of both India and Pakistan as wel] as the Celing 
people. Their historical experiences, cultural diversities, = iri 
fervor, scars of partition, wars and conflicts, Indian desire fie ve 
domination and hegemony, liberation struggle in Kis Pa 
resurgence of violence and terrorism in recent years all come t s and 
a curious convergence in the unresolved dispute of Kashmir. Ogether in 


There have also been suggestions that in view of 
complexities involved, the Kashmir issue may be put on the b 
burner, while the process of India-Pakistan normalization c 
on in all areas, especially trade, tourism, people-to-people cnt 
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status quo i part of the problem and Not a solution. Plebiscite remains 


Resolution AInenability Asa follow-up to the UN Security Council 
India and ween - Ouch 14, 1950, the UN Representative for 
an, Sir Owen Dixon had Proposed some formulas 
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to their mutual benefit; and that ways and meang she 

considered for removing the major irritants between 2 be 
countries.’ It is important to recall that in their reaction to Ste two 
Dixon's proposals as well as during Bhutto-Swaran Singh talk, ^r, 
Pakistan and India were prepared to accept less than thats Mh 
positions and a partition plan based on geographic and ethnic l basi, 


More recently, the Kashmir Study Group (KSG), a US. 
think-tank under the chairmanship of a Kashmiri busines, ed 
Farooq Kathwari, and with the obvious encouragement a h, 
American establishment, has launched a proposal called ‘Kash the 
A Way Forward’ for a settlement of the Kashmir dispy od 
proposal was also, in essence, based on the "partial plebiscite- is 
partition" concept which India and Pakistan had almost 4c. -» 
multilaterally (Dixon Plan) and discussed bilaterally (Bhutto-Swap 
Singh talks). " 

The KSG proposal in its original version envisaged partition of 
Kashmir in three parts: one comprising the Northern Area; and 
Azad Kashmir to stay with Pakistan and the other consisting of 
Jammu and Laddakh remaining with India whereas the Valley of 
Kashmir will be reconstituted, through a plebiscite, as a Sovereign 
entity (but one without an international personality). Since this 
proposal came under severe criticism in India, the KSG came 
forward with a modified version recommending that "a portion of 
the princely state of Jammu and Kashmir be reconstituted as 4 
sovereign entity (but one without an international personality)... 
through an internationally supervised ascertainment of the wishes of 
the Kashmiri people on either side of the Line of Control." 


"This ascertainment would follow agreement among India, 
Pakistan and representatives of the Kashmiri people to move forward 
with this proposal. The sovereignty of the new entity would be 
guaranteed by India, Pakistan and appropriate international bodies. 


“The new entity would have its own secular, democratic 
constitution, as well as its own citizenship, flag, and a legislature, 
which would legislate on all matters other than defence and foreign — | 
affairs. India and Pakistan would be responsible for the defence of | 
the Kashmiri entity, which would itself maintain police and —— 
gendarme forces for internal law and order purposes. India and 
Pakistan would be expected to work out financial arrangements for 
the Kashmiri entity, which could include a currency of its own. 

“The borders of Kashmir with India and Pakistan would 
remain open for the free transit of people, goods, and services 1n 


accordancg with arrangements to be worked out between India, 
Pakistan, afid the Kashmiri entity. 
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While none of them, however, is practical, p 
that the establishment of durable peace in South As 
resolution of the Kashmir dispute only in light of the Security 
Council resolutions and the wishes of the Kashmiri people. We must 
not abandon our principled position in support of the inalienable 
right of self-determination of the Kashmiri people, nor should we 
abdicate the authority to decide the future of the Kashmiri people to 
a thir d par ty. 

Kashmiris alone are the arbiters of their future, and the only 
other parties to this dispute in terms of the UN Security Council 
resolutions are Pakistan and India. In recent years, India has been 
seeking to redefine the Kashmir issue by branding the Kashmiri 
struggle as an issue of “cross-border terrorism”, and keeping 
Pakistan under pressure on its alleged involvement in acts of 
terrorism most of which are now proven to have been engineered by 


India itself in an attempt to exploit the prevailing anti-terrorism 
sentiment in the world. 


The Kashmir dispute cannot be brushed aside as a case of 
separatism or terrorism, and will have to be resolved in accordance 
with the wishes of the Kashmiri people as called for in UN Security 
Council resolutions. No matter what the Indians claim, there is but 
one fair, just, legal and moral solution to Kashmir which was 
provided by the United Nations, and which both India and Pakistan 
mutually accepted. This is the crux of the Kashmir issue. 


The task ahead is not going to be easy given the complexity of 
the issues involved. There will be no quick fixes nor should we be 
rushing into hasty decisions that amount to compromising on our 
principled position on an issue that concerns the very survival of 
Pakistan and its vital legitimate security and strategic interests. 


The Siachen Issue | 


akistan believes 
ia hinges on the 


The Siachen saga began on April 13, 1984, with the Indian 
army surreptitiously launching a military operation codenamed 
. Meghdoot” and occupying unmanned positions overlooking key 
passes in the Saltoro Range. Since 1947, this undelineated area west 
of Point NJ 9842 of the Cease-fire Line/Line of Control and the 

rakorum Pass had been under Pakistan's control with 
mountaineering and trekking expeditions always obtaining 
authorization from the government of Pakistan. All world maps and 
atlases clearly showed the Line of Control running northeastwards 


Straight from NJ 9842 to the Karakoram Pass with the Siachen 
lacier inside Pakistan, 


ds g% Simla Agreement signed by India and Pakistan in 1972 
a States that “in Jammu and Kashmir, the Line of Control 
ting from the cease-fire of December 17, 1971, shall be respected 
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ive of Si, 
diterences and legal intetpretations, Both sies. fang, unge, ty 
refrain from the threat or the use of force in Violation ke 


The move was not without a precedent. India hag ma we | 
"tactical intrusions" across the Line of Control on Severa] Occa là 
in the past in clear violation of the Line of Contro] and hag Occu tong 
huge territories on the Pakistani side. But it got away with i 
violations. In fact, in addition to Siachen, other lost Broungs Pe 
remain in India’s forcible custody, including a large a 
Pakistan’s territory in Chorbat La sector which it occupied in s 
and several other posts in Qamar sector in 1988, Aj] these fa 7) 
known to the world and yet India's military muscle is be, e 
bolstered against China. 8 

Once India militarised the region, Pakistan had 
to maintain its own military presence there. Pakist 
wrest control of the occupied area could not Succeed 
at relatively lower altitudes, it was at a handicap 
occupied positions. Since then our army has been able 
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The only solution to this 
demilitarize Siachen and delinea 


This framework is the onl 


Y agreed basis available for a Siachen 
settlement to which Pakistan i ; 


remains committed. India, however, 


The Sir Creek Issues 

Gir Creek dispute is over the interpretati - 
poundary line in the Rann of Kutch bin Rub ane 
Before independence, the provincial region was a part of B $a i 
presidency of British India. After independence of India *- ei 

indh became part of Pakistan while Kutch remained part of I "s 
pakistan claims the entire creek as per paras 9 and 10 of the An a 
Governmnet Resolution of 1914 signed between the e 
Governmnet of Sindh and Rao Maharaj, the ruler of the siii 
state of Kutch. y 

During the arbitration proceedings in the Ran 
dispute, India had accepted the 1914 Resolution naio Um 
attached B 44 Map as delimiting the boundary between Kutch and 
Sindh. In keeping with its tradition, India resiled from its original 
position and now claims that the boundary should be demarcated on 
the basis of Thalwag principle, ruħning through the middle of the 
Creek. Pakistan rejected this claim on the ground that the boundary 
had already been delimited under the Government of India 
Resolution of 1914 as depicted on B 44 Map. 

The Thalwag law states that river boundaries between two 
states may be, if the two states agree, divided by the mid-channel. 
Pakistan maintains that the doctrine is not applicable in this case as it 
only applies to bodies of water that are navigable, which the Sir 
Creek is not. Another point of concern for Pakistan is that Sir Creek 
has changed its course considerably over the years. If the boundary 
line is demarcated according to the Thalweg principle, Pakistan 
stands to lose a considerable portion of the territory that was 


historically part of the province of Sindh. 


Water Issue 

After Independence, a serious problem arose between India 
and Pakistan over the distribution of water. Rivers flow into 
Pakistan territory from across India's occupied areas. In 1947, the 
distribution of Punjab left many of the canal head-works with India. 

On April 1, 1948, India stopped the supply of water to Pakistan 
from every canal flowing from India to Pakistan. Later on Pakistan's 
protests, India agreed on May 4, 1948 for provisional release of 
waters. Pakistan approached the World Bank in 1952 which after 
protracted negotiations brokered the Indus Waters Treaty in 
September 1960. This treaty divided the use of rivers and canals 
between the two countries. 

Pakistan obtained exclusive rights for the three western rivers, 
namely Indus, Jhelum and Chenab. And India retained rights to the 
three eastern rivers, namely Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. The Treaty also 
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guaranteed ten years of uninterrupted water supp] 


í Juri 
period Pakistan was to build huge dams, financed part] a thi, 


term World Bank loans and compensation money from Indi long, 
multipurpose dams, Warsak, Mangla and Tarbela Were | ee 
system of eight link canals was also built, and the remo it A 
existing canals was carried out. Five barrages and à Rated "i of 

On 


were also constructed under this Treaty.? 


A permanent Indus Waters Commission was constitu 
resolve the disputes between the parties. The Treaty m wed to 
procedure for settlement of the differences and disputes, It iles à the 
for settlement of disputes through the International Co aides 
Arbitration, Thus, future prospects persuaded the two Pine of 
agree to a partition of the Indus Basin waters. Both countries SEN 
expected to exploit their respective water shares with the help ba 
Indus Basin Development Fund to be administered by the World cd 


Safeguards were also incorporated in the Treaty to csi 

unrestricted flow of waters in the Western rivers. But in total bre 
of the relevant provisions of the Treaty, India has been constructin 

reservoirs and dams on these rivers in the Occupied Kashmir. E 
1985, Pakistan discovered that India was planning to build a barrage 
that it called ‘Tulbul Navigation Project’ at the downstream eng of 
Wullar Lake on River Jhelum. Pakistan immediately conveyed its 
concern to India seeking details of the project. The matter was also 
taken up at the Permanent Indus Commission for its resolution under 
Article IX (I) of the Indus Waters Treaty, 1960. Subsequently, several 
rounds of secretary-level talks have failed to resolve the issue. 


The Indian position is that the various meetings held since 1987 
have addressed all technical and legal aspects concerning the project. 
Indía also maintains that certain changes in the design and structure 
of the barrage can address Pakistan's reservations. On its part, 
Pakistan contends that the barrage is in violation of the Indus Water 
Treaty (IWT) and if a satisfactory settlement is not reached or India 
goes ahead with its planned project, it will have no choice but to go 
to an international court of arbitration. 


Wullar Barrage is not the only water issue. Lately, India is 
building a number of other dams and reservoirs on Pakistani rivers 
which include Baglihar dam (Chenab), the Kishanganga dam 
(Neelum), Nimo Bazgo Dam and Chutak hydroelectric plant (both 
on Indus). Water wars are likely in the future as India’s Prime 
Minister Vajpayee during the Indo-Pakistan standoff threatened to 
walk away from the Indus Basin Treaty. 


^ — http://storyofpakistan.com/indus-water-treaty 
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A former Indian High Commissioner to Paki 
we not consider measures to deprive the Pikisionts -= said; ” 
need to quench their thirst and grow their cro : E water they 
riously consider whether it is necessary for : ould we not 
rovisions of the Indus Waters Treaty... extraordina 0 adhere to the 
demand extraordinary responses.” ry circumstances 


Should 


The Issues of Peace and Security 


With overt nuclearization of the subcontinent, Sou : 

roblems are no longer an exclusive concern of dd : th Asía's 
They now have a worrisome global dimension, which he a 
powers stakes in the issues of peace and security in this re vr r 
one thing is clear. It is India, not Pakistan, which “inducted” E 
nuclear dimension into the volatile security environment of A h 
Asia. In the absence of any assurances or security guarantees t 
had no choice but to take measures for our own security. , we 


Pakistan exploded five nuclear devices on May 28 and 
followed that up with one more on May 30. No doubt, it was a 
difficult but inevitable decision. Our tests were an act of self-defence; 
they established our minimum credible deterrence and in fact 
restored the regional strategic balance serving the larger interest of 
peace and stability in South Asia. We had proven our capability. 
There were no doubts left any more. The era of ambiguity was 
behind us. Nuclear capability is now an essential element of our 
security in the form of credible minimum deterrent. 

The formal reaction of the international community, especially 
the major powers, to South Asian nuclear tests was set out in the 
UNSC Resolution 1172 of 6 June 1998, which inter alia, condemned 
Il back by both countries of their nuclear 


capabilities, signature of the CTBT, progress on FMCT, and 
ile delivery systems. The UN Security Council 
that the tests were conducted 


first by India and then by Pakistan, also had a significant operative 
clause (Para 5) urging 
“on all outstanding issues, particularly 
peace and security” in order to remove 
and encouraging them 
address the root causes of those tensions, 


Yes, in those difficult times, we remain 
ns for having de 


ed under extraordinary 


pressures and economic sanctio monstrated our 


nuclear capability. But as a matter of challenge to our foreign policy, 
onstructive dialogue 


we were able to engage the world in a ¢ 
establishing the rationale of our security interests. The USA engaged 


—————— 


* The Hindustan Times, December 23, 2012. 
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Pakista 
ht rounds of ta 


lear nuclear parity was es 
form of an implicit “strategic pm the 
lity of treatment” in terms of "s age 
cess to technology. y futur, 
onger there now. Pakistan has } 

It was in this perspective that Ing: “de. 
lled dialogue in 1998, with ang 


both India and 
footing. After eig 
February 1999, a C 
two countries in the 
promising them "equa 
concessions including ac 

That linkage is no | 
hyphenated” from India. 
Pakistan also resumed their sta 


attention being given to the two major issues on their tity 
namely peace and security, including CBMs and the ^ Ste 
| 


resolution of the Jammu and Kashmir issue. 


The Lahore Declaration of February 21, 1999 signifieg Paki 
and India's desire to manage the nuclear standoff in South Ag; ws 
responsible and mature manner. They knew that the costs of me a 
unilateral advantage have become prohibitive. They doe 
memorandum of understanding on February 21, 1999 agreeing " 
basic risk reduction measures (RRMs) as a mutually à On 
framework of “restraint and stabilization.” Breed 


Pakistan declared a unilateral moratorium on nuclear testin 
and offered a regional test-ban treaty to India. It also offered to ioi 
in good faith the negotiations in the Conference on Ditame : 
a fissile material treaty, and solemnly declared its commitment 4 
build a mutually acceptable and verifiable Strategic-Restrain 
Regime with India. The post-9/11 world however has altered th 
fundamentals of global relations. 1 


As we fulfil our obligations as a partner and an ally in the war 
on terror, the USA has entered into a long-term defence pact with 
India, introducing a new and ominous dimension to the alread 
volatile and unstable security environment of the region. The USA. 
India nuclear deal and the subsequent carte blanche that India has 
anpa in the Nuclear Suppliers Group (NSG) for access to nuclear 
a anc technology in violation of equitably applicable criteria 
B ermine the international non-proliferation regime and detract 

om its credibility and legitimacy. 


Moe t gm. by its own China-specific agenda is further 
deis P ri : nueiear capability which creates serious strategic 
aggravated b r region. Pakistan's apprehensions are further 
a itt y the complex regional configuration with a growing 
E nexus, India's strategic ascendancy in the region and it$ 

precedented influence in Afghanistan with 5 nuisance 
potential against Pakistan's security interests ENG ; 
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j. THE KARGIL EPISODE (1999) 


In his biography Ghaddaar Kaun?, the former prime minister, 
— Sharif, had given his version of the Kargil crisis reiterating 
Na contention that the army leadership did not take him into 
jet dence in planning the operation and he was kept in the dark 

ntil the situation got out of hand. According to him, the army then 
"id ded with him to seek American intervention to obtain a Kargil 
P ase-fire. Nawaz Sharif then did go to Washington and had a 
Stine with President Clinton on July 4, 1999, which resulted in 
^t kistan's withdrawal from the Kargil heights. 

But in his book In the Line of Fire, Gen. Musharraf did admit 
that preparations for the “Kargil Operation" had indeed started 
several months earlier in response to what he alleged "activities on 
the Indian side" and that it was only a “defensive manoeuver" plan 
aimed at “plugging the gaps between our positions in the Northern 
Areas" which he claimed was formally presented and approved by 
the political leadership towards the middle of January 1999. 

Both versions have been publicly stated, refuted and restated 
before in the electronic as well as print media in the form of 
interviews and statements. Pakistan's official position during the 
crisis was that only the mujahideen groups were involved in the 
taking over of the forward Kargil posts. The world however never 
accepted our version of the Kargil episode and believed all along 
that the Kargil conflict was the result of a large-scale infiltration of 
“Kashmiri militants” and Pakistani soldiers into high-altitude 
positions on the Indian side of the Line of Control, which has served 
as a de facto border in Kashmir between the two countries. 


Interestingly, Musharraf tells out his real mind when he claims 
(pages 95-96) that “there was no deliberate offensive operation 
planned, and moving to the unoccupied gaps along the Line of 
Control was not a violation of any agreement, and was well within 
the purview of the local commander.” He is perhaps right. The 
operation might indeed have been planned by the army purely as a 
“tactical and defensive move” with a limited objective of temporarily 
occupying some of the high altitude posts in the Dras-Kargil sector 
Which the Indians had been vacating every year for the winter. 


„_ __ The move was not without a precedent. India had made similar 
tactical intrusions” across the Line of Control on several occasions 
In the past in clear violation of the solemnly agreed Line of Control, 

d occupied huge territories on our side. But it got away with 
en inns In fact, the lost grounds are still with India, 
which © a large chunk of Pakistan's territory in Chorbat La sector 

We lost in 1972, Siachin lost in 1984 (which is now one of the 


^ 
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major outstanding issues between India and Pakistan) 
posts lost in Qamar sector in 1988. 


The limited objective of our Kargil operation, in milita, 
surely must have been to secure a strategically commanding ermg 
at the heights overlooking the Dras-Kargil road which woul tion 
given us an edge in preventing any likely “offensive” from the "ve 
side and also interdicting the Indians in response to what Preside. 
Musharraf claims their “continuous artillery shelling” at the c dent 
Valley Road on our side of the Line of Control. But once es 
without ‘political blessing’ and with extremely limited strat 
interaction within the army, Musharraf's Kargil operation en C 
out of hand. "er 

He questions the claim that the operation was launch 
without taking the political leadership into confidence, ang a 
without informing the military hierarchy or senior army lea dee s 
insists (page 97) that all parties, including the civilian authorj j 
were on board. According to him, even within the military hierarch i 
“information was shared on need-to-know basis.” Musharraf denies 
that the military situation on the ground ever became precarious 
enough for him to request the prime minister to go to the USA to get 
the army out of it. 

Even some of our independent military analysts, who have 
researched and written extensively on the subject, are of the view 
that the “operation was never intended to reach the scale that it 
finally did", and once we found ourselves occupying more than a 
hundred posts of various sizes, we could not militarily handle the 
situation. The operation also misjudged the Indian ability and the 
will to fight back and had assumed that India would never retaliate 
with an all-out offensive against Pakistan. In other words, the 
operation never anticipated what Musharraf describes “the 
unreasonably escalated Indian response.” (page 97) 

The biggest flaw of the plan was that it had not catered for the 
global ‘environment.’ Our claims to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
was an aberration to the global environment, and the international 
reaction soon left no doubt about it. In the given situation, no 
political leadership or diplomatic strategy could have changed the 
global perception of the crisis or reversed the deteriorating situation 
on the ground. The government did its utmost on the political and 
diplomatic fronts to counter the adverse reaction from the world 
community. But the world saw it as a Pakistan-sponsored deliberate 
act of intrusion of the internationally acknowledged Line of Control. 
The major powers, with all the latest satellite monitoring means, 
blamed us for the “intrusion” and were getting restless over the 
prospect of a wider conflict in a nuclearised region. 
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bal dimension, it was no longer an India 
wers were worried and asked us to back 
urged the need for de-escalation of the 


with this ominous glo 
;. The major po 


al am: | 
pakistan our friends publicly 
f a wider war. By any standard of world 


off. €", prevention O 
crisis 5. it was a very difficult and unusual diplomatic war iñ 
pe vince the world that there would be eruption 


diplo ie tried to con 
whic at argils if the Kashmir dispute was not urgently addressed 
throug a jus | lement. Whatever m may say, the world 
remaine more sympathet? w India's position. In the ultimate 
anal ysis he | olitical leadership did play an appropriate role in 
defusing he situation and averting the risk of a larger conflict. 
en. Musharraf claim that the “military victory” was turned 
be sustained by history. 


der” will never 
ything from Kargil is a question to be best 
one looks at the Kargil events, 


a “watershed” in India-Pakistan relations. 
Kargil War, apart from more than 


Indeed, the biggest , 
lost on both sides of the LoC, was trust and 


a thousan 
in Indo-Pak relations and the prospect of a Kashmir 
med dialogue with us in 2004 not to resolve the 
dispute but only to seek an end to “cross- 
What is surprising İS the claim in Musharraf's book that 
"whatever movement has taken place so far in the direction of finding a 
-> jssue is owed cons 


solution to 
ent? The only movement on 


episode m 
ae j casualty of the 


Kashmir that we saw since 
in the reverse In fact, since after the 


as 
of the "composite" dialogue on the basis of the January 6, 
t" we did not see i 


direction OF genuine sustainabi 
is now inextricably linked to our bility to free India o 


task we have not been able to accomp j 
are still paying a heavy price in terms of material and human losses in 
fighting this scourge on our own soil. 
IV. INDIA-PAKISTAN TRADE ISSUE 
Regional Perspective 

Because of common colonial experience, South Asian 
economies have relied on export of raw material an agricultural 
products and import of machinery indus al product 
Therefore, economic complementarities are enormously low and the 
venie can best be described as competiti instance, 

alistan and India compete for the export of rice, ladesh an 
India and 5 te in t 


India compete for jute goods, 
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world market in respect of tea, and Pakistan, India ang S 
compete in cotton textiles. 


For a long time Pakistan was focused on establishing 
trade relations with ECO and Sri Lanka with ASEAN, Fury, a 
internal trade relations are impeded by the sheer aon. è: 
disproportion of the region. Structural differences amon ga Mig 
countries make them competitive instead of complementary, A ARC 
states addressed this problem in the region through Program, AN 
trade complementation and vertical integration. 88 of 


It took 10 years for SAARC members to agree upon c APT 
and another 10 to come round to a consensus on South Asi. E^ 
Trade Agreement (SAFTA), which became operationa] in 2006.1 
was viewed with immense promise and potential for increasin« 
intra-regional trade which is currently stuck at less than 2% of GD 8 
If implemented, SAFTA was expected to have raised the curren, 
level of intra-regional trade from $6 billion to $14 billion,10 SAFTA 
actual performance, however, remains far from satisfactory, 


Until recently SAARC had made only marginal efforts at 
opening up to international market and attracting trade and 
investment. In fact, trade in services, within and Without, and 
drawing and promoting investment are still among the most 
overlooked areas of SAARC. This was highlighted at the 2008 
Colombo summit when leaders expressed their hope to increase 
development of the service and investment sectors. But there are no: 
signs of any visible increase in intra-SAARC trade which is almost 
stagnant between 4 and 5%. 


The complexities around questions relating to legitimate 
concerns of LDCs including the Scope and areas of technical 
assistance needed by them, size of the negative list, elimination of 
tariff and non-tariff barriers, mutual opening up of economies and 
harmonization of customs rules and procedures are indicative of the 
magnitude of the uphill task that lies ahead for SAFTA. 


This is because of high tariff and non-tariff barriers, weak trade 
and transit iinks and inadequate infrastructure development and a 
lack of commitment. Reluctance to lower tariff rates and reduce non- 
tariff barriers is a genuine issue in a region where economic 
inequalities are disproportionately high. India's outsized and 
resilient economy is perceived as a threat by the much smaller 
economies of the region. Hence, the demand for a formula for 
equitable and fair trade without which progress on SAFTA will 
remain stalled. 


t 
's 
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10 Towards Stronger Linkages and Growth: A study by South Asia Trade & 
Investment Network (SATIN), July 2008. 
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an MEN Issue 


ington's pressur 


ia-Pakist 
d Wash gt 


e, Pakistan in principle had agreed 
to India by the end of 2012. In India-Pakistan 
to e". ere is never room for over-optimism. At a time when so 
context |g are going wrong in our region, any positive 
many ment between the two estranged neighbours does seem to 
deve pp of light in an otherwise darkening scene. But given the 
pring a oí India-Pakistan relations and complexity of the issues 
pistory one would be better off being cautious in proceeding with 


, d, : 1 
involve tion of trade with India as long as there is no genuine level- 


ys sur for mutual trade. 
There is, of course, a strong case for trade with India on a 
beneficially basis in accordance with the principle of 
advantage. Such an approach would require the 
-n of trade with India in a manner that does not erode our 
industrial and economic potential. Before moving ahead with MFN 
or India, We must undertake thorough studies of different aspects of 
each other's trading policies including tariff and non-tariff barriers and 
also industrial and agricultural potential of both countries. 
Trade with India must not undermine our own industrial base. 
We must identify in advance what likely effects of a liberalized trade 
regime with India would be on different components of our own 
economy. A comparative study of the tariff and non-tariff barriers in 
Pakistan and India should be made to ensure that our producers and 
exporters are assured of a level playing field in trade with India. 
MEN status will certainly enable India to tilt trade balance 
completely in its favour since even now when Pakistan enjoys MEN 
status since 1996, its exports to India are worth $200-$350 only and 
that of India without MEN status are $2.3 billion. If India is bestowed 
the MEN status in an unguarded manner, 


we would not only find 
our markets flooded with Indian goods but would also be facilitating 
India's access to Afghanistan and 


Central Asian markets through 
Pakistan, thus fulfilling its dream of monopolizing the economics of 
South Asia and Central Asia. 


Interestingly, a recent study b 
popular intuition, India and Pakistan are n 
Seis vis-à-vis each other. More than 60% 
IS: ie exports is directed towards Bang 
ee on raises serious questions on the very 

are needed for a level-playing field. 


V. PAKISTAN'S INDIA POLICY 


Fo i 
" r ~~ reasons, our relationship with 
main determining factors of our foreign P 


e 
u^ MFN status 


y ADB suggests that contrary to 
ot the most important 
of the increase in their 
ladesh. If correct, this 
complementarities 


India remains one 
olicy. On its part, 
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Pakistan has always sought tension-free and 00d-ne: 
relations with India on the basis of sovereign equality and Dou, 
settlement of disputes, including the Kashmir issue. i Peaca 
the position of successive governments in Pakistan, More has beg 
present PML-N government which has traditionally lian SO ot th 
with India on equitable terms. It was this government tha MON 
the ‘Composite Dialogue’ process in 1997 and developeg : Mitia ^ 
for peace at the Lahore Summit in February 1999, r adm, 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif on assuming his Office ; 
2013 renewed his peace initiative offering resumption of m Jun, 
| with India. Unfortunately, despite repeated initiatives Gh cx Opus 
| India remains adamant in its opportunistic policy Seeking , Patt 
Pakistan under constant pressure for its alleged i 
| terrorist activities on its soil, most of which were e 
| this specific purpose. 

Taking advantage of global anti-terror sentiment, i 
managed to redefine the Kashmir issue as one of terrorism. It 
been escalating tensions along the Line of Control only to p 
Pakistan for them. Ironically, our attitude in response has bee 
of complacency if not implicit confession. We will have to pr 
our dignity and only pursue a peace that is honourable, equitable 
and based on peaceful settlement of all issues including Kashmir 
Siachen, Sir Creek and Water issue. ; 
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Peace in South Asia 


In the ultimate analysis, however, the success of India-Pakistan 
peace process would depend entirely on the freshness of political 
approach that both sides would themselves be prepared to bring in 
with sincerity of purpose by taking into account the legitimate 
aspirations of the Kashmiri people. This would require them to 
move beyond their respective stated positions and to find a "practical 
and achievable" solution of the Kashmir issue which would not be 
based on conversion of the LoC into a permanent international 
border and which would take into account the legitimate interests of 
India, Pakistan and the Kashmiri people. 


As for Kashmir, there is but one fair, just, legal and moral 
solution to Kashmir which was provided by the United Nations, and 
which both India and Pakistan mutually accepted. The wishes of the 
Kashmiri people must be ascertained impartially, in conditions of 
freedom from military coercion. This is the crux of the Kashmir 
issue. India must end its illegality in Siachen and Sir Creek and its 
ongoing water terrorism in Occupied Kashmir where it is building 
dams and reservoirs on Pakistani rivers in violation of the Indus 
Waters Treaty. Trade with India also requires a level playing field. 
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EN ise that peace between them is a strategic 
Ny Both ar ar ema the A of force for settlement of their 
M: imperative e Steady improvement of relations between Pakistan 
Qu pilateral disp asm further changes in the way they deal with each other. 
N | and India 2a biggest country in South Asia, must lead the way by 
M India, «EA ars and apprehensions among its neighbours. The 
- removing p e must be continued to build up trust and 
y “compos and develop mutually beneficial cooperation. Tangible 


à V i conflict resolution should be visible to the people on both 
NN a particularly on the doables: Sir Creek; Siachen; Water issue; Trade 


h ‘on: and Visa liberalization. 

^ | page India and Pakistan once at peace with each other could also 

capitalize on their geography and location to build regional 
networks of gas and oil pipelines and an infrastructure of transport and 

MT mmunication that could bring immeasurable economic dividends to 

dee Durable peace between India and Pakistan would not only bea 

gional and global stability but would also enable the two 


jointly 


b; factor of re 


be countries to divert their resources to improving the lives of their peoples 
nA and eradicating poverty from the region. Above all, peace would be a 
i “win-win” situation for the Kashmiris. 

N The policies that create strategic imbalances in the region and 


fuel an arms race between the two nuclear-capable neighbours with 
an escalatory effect on their military budgets and arsenals are no 
service to the peoples of the two countries. There is a three- 
dimensional challenge now confronting regional as well as global 


‘ky stakeholders to manage the magnitude of this region’s political, 
X; economic and social problems by working together in: 

me e Promoting democracy, peace and the rule of law within and 
ine among the region's states through universally 
wi acknowledged norms and principles. 

[vi * Promoting durable peace in South Asia through the 


nt? elimination of the root causes of instability and conflict in 

bx the region and a peaceful settlement of disputes in 

" accordance with the modalities prescribed in the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

* Bringing stability to the region by encouraging restraint and 
responsibility as well as mutual confidence building on the 
part of India and Pakistan, both nuclear-capable states, for 
avoidance of conflict. 
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Role of International Community 


Melt the world community must also realize that durable 
ium hc in South Asia will be crucial to making our world 
ba willen and more secure, and genuine and lasting peace in South 
me only through elimination of the root causes of instability 
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and conflict in the region. Our friends also need to realize th 
both India and Pakistan have suffered for too long as a 
continuing tensions and conflicts between the two countr; 
want an end to the region’s confrontational legacy. 
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Suggested India-Pakistan Roadmap 


1. 


India and Pakistan need a clearer framework of Principle 
the basis of which to organize future relations, Adoption . n 
short-and long-term approach in addressing the Oulstang a 
issues in contrast with efforts in the past to find an imme bw 
solution. Regular contact between the political leadership, 
Recognition by both sides that peace between them isa Strateo; 
imperative. They must renounce the use of force for settlement 
of their bilateral disputes. Cease-fire must be upheld throu 
more effective communication between the local commanders 
Steady improvement of relations between Pakistan and India 
requires further changes in the way they deal with each Other, 
India, being the biggest country in South Asia, must lead the way 
by removing fears and apprehensions among its neighbours. 

The “composite dialogue” must be continued to build up trust 
and confidence, and develop mutually beneficial cooperation, 
Tangible progress in conflict resolution should be visible to the 
people on both sides, particularly on the doables: Sir Creek, 
Siachen, Wullar Barrage, Trade expansion, and Visa 
liberalization. Mutual cooperation in counter-terrorism should 
be reinforced and the Joint Anti Terrorism Mechanisms be 
made more effective. Blame game in public must be avoided. 
Kashmir remains the overarching factor casting shadow on the 
Prospects of peace in the region. A solution of the Kashmir dispute 
must be pursued in a manner that is acceptable to both India and 
Pakistan and to the people of Kashmir. Meanwhile, progress on 
implementation of Cross LoC CBMs must be ensured. 

Strengthen SAARC to make it more effective and result oriented 
particularly in areas such as trade, energy, food security, 
counter-terrorism, and environment. Cooperation must be 
conducted on a level-playing field so as to facilitate removal of 
restrictive trade barriers and creation of an environment that 
allows the “free and fair” trade in the region. 


Promote closer cooperation in energy including sharing of 
power surpluses and shortages. 
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ANNEXURE I 


of the Tashkent Declaration (Signed.on January 10, 1966) 


Text 
The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan, 

met at Tashkent and having discussed the existing relations 

between India and Pakistan, hereby declare their firm resolve to 
restore normal and peaceful relations between their countries and to 
promote understanding and friendly relations between their peoples. 

They consider the attainment of these objectives of vital importance 

for the welfare of the 600 million people of India and Pakistan. 

L The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 
agree that both sides will exert all efforts to create good 

neighbourly relations between India and Pakistan in 

accordance with the United Nations Charter. They reaffirm 
their obligation under the Chartér not to have recourse to force 
and to settle their disputes through peaceful means. They 
considered that the interests of peace in their region and 
particularly in the Indo-Pakistan Sub-Continent and, indeed, 
the interests of the people so India and Pakistan were not 
served by the continuance of tension between the two 
countries. It was against this background that Jammu and 

Kashmir was discussed, and each of the sides set forth its 

respective position. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 

agreed that áll armed personnel of the two countries shall be 

withdrawn not later than 24 February, 1966, to the positions 
they held prior to 5 August, 1965, and both sides all observe 
the cease-fire terms on the cease-fire line. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 

agreed that relations between India and Pakistan shall be based 

on the principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of 
each other. 

IV. The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that both sides will discourage any propaganda 
directed against the other country, and will encourage 
Propaganda which promotes the development of friendly 
relations between the two countries. 

V. The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that the High Commissioner of India to Pakistan and the 
High Commissioner of Pakistan to India will return to their posts 
and that the normal functioning of diplomatic missions of both 
Vane’ will be restored. Both Government shall observe the 

‘enna Convention of 1961 on Diplomatic Intercourse. 


having 
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VI. 


VII. 


CHApTe, 6 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 

agreed to consider measures towards. the restoration 
economic and trade relations, communications, as Well 
cultural exchanges between India and Pakistan, and to tak 
measures to implement the existing agreements between ln di, 
and Pakistan. " 
The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan has 

agreed that they will give instructions to their respectiy. 
authorities to carry out the repatriation of the prisoners of Win. 


d Ve 
of 


VIII. The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 


IX. 


agreed that the two sides will continue the discussion of 
questions relating to the problems of refugees and 
eviction/illegal immigrations. They also agreed that both Sides 
will create conditions which will prevent the exodus of People, 
They further agreed to discuss the return of the Property and 
assets taken over by either side in connection with the conflict. 
The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that the two sides will continue meetings both at the 
highest and at other levels on matters of direct concern to both 
countries. Both sides have recognized the need to set up joint 
Indian-Pakistani bodies which will report to their Governments 
in order to decide what further steps should be taken. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 
recorded their feelings of deep appreciation and gratitude to 
the leaders of the Soviet Union, the Soviet Government and 
personally to the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. for their constructive, friendly and noble part in 
bringing about the present meeting which has resulted in 
mutually satisfactory results. They also express to the 
Government and friendly people of Uzbekistan their sincere 
thankfulness for their overwhelming reception and generous 


hospitality. 
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ANNEXURE II 


Text of the Simla Agreement (July 2, 1972) 


1. 


The Government of India and the 
resolved that the two countries rane a Pakistan are 
confrontation that have hitherto marred their M and 
work for the promotion of a friendly and ass and 
relationship and the establishment of durable arme 
subcontinent so that both countries may fessi " the 
their resources and energies to the pressing task of adv ens 


the welfare of their people. 
In order to achieve this objective, the Government of India and 


the Government of Pakistan have agreed as follows: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


That the principles and purposes of the Charter of the United 


Nations shall govern the relations between the two countries. 


That the two countries are resolved to settle their differences 
by peaceful means through bilateral negotiations or by any 
other peaceful means mutually agreed upon between them. 
Pending the final settlement of any of the problems between 
the two countries, neither side shall unilaterally alter the 
situation and both shall prevent the organization, assistance or 
encouragement of any acts detrimental to the maintenance of 
peace and harmonious relations. 

That the prerequisite for reconciliation, good neighbourliness and 
durable peace between them is a commitment by both the 
countries to peaceful coexistence respect for each others territorial 
integrity and sovereignty: and noninterference in each others 
internal affairs, on the basis of equality and mutual benefit. 

That the basic issues and causes of conflict which have 
bedeviled the relations between the two countries for the last 
25 years shall be resolved by peaceful means. 

That they shall always respect each others national unity, 
territorial integrity, political independence and sovereign equality. 
That in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, 
they will refrain from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of each other. 
Both governments will take all steps within their power to 
prevent hostile propaganda directed against each other. Both 
countries will encourage the dissemination of such information 
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(iii) 


as would promote the development of friendly telas 
between them. tiong 
In order to progressively restore and normalize relat 
between the two countries step by step, it was agreed thay. lon, 
Steps shall be taken to resume communication. ii 
telegraphic, sea, land, including border posts, ang air y tal, 
including over flights. Mks 
Appropriate steps shall be taken to promote trave] facilities f 
the nationals of the other country. Or 
Trade and cooperation in economic and other agreed t 
be resumed as far as possible. 

Exchange in the fields of science and culture will be Promote; 
In this connection delegations from the two countries Will m 
from time to time to work out the necessary details, eet 
In order to initiate the process of the establishment of 
peace, both the governments agree that: 

Indian and Pakistani forces shall be withdrawn to thei 
the international border. 

In Jammu and Kashmir, the line of control resultin 
cease-fire of December 17, 1971, shall be respect 
sides without prejudice to the recognized positi 
side. Neither side shall seek to alter it unilaterally, irrespective 
of mutual differences and legal interpretations. Both Sides 
further undertake to refrain from the threat or the use of force 
in violation of this line. 
The withdrawals shall commence upon entry into force of this 


agreement and shall be completed within a period of 30 days 
thereof. 


durable 
T Side of 


8 from the 
ed by both 
On of either 


This agreement will be subject to ratification by both countries 
in accordance with their respective constitutional procedures, 
and will come into force with effect from the date on which the 
instruments of ratification are exchanged. 

Both governments agree that their respective heads will meet 
again at a mutually convenient time in the future and that in 
the meanwhile the representatives of the two sides will meet to 
discuss further the modalities and arrangements for the 
establishment of durable peace and normalization of relations, 
including the questions of repatriation of prisoners of war and 
civilian internees, a final settlement of Jammu and Kashmir 
and the resumption of diplomatic relations. 


Sd/- Sd/- 

(Indara Ghandi) (Zulfigar Ali Bhutto) 

Prime Minister President 

Republic of India Islamic Republic of Pakistan 


Simla, 2 July 1972. 
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ANNEXURE III 


tatement between Pakistan Foreign Secretary Shamshad 


Joist S and Indian Foreign Secretary Salman Haider on June 
3 1997 at Islamabad 


1. 


The Foreign Secretaries of Pakistan and India, Mr. Shamshad 
Ahmad and Shri Salman Haider met in Islamabad on 19-23 
June, 1997. 

During his stay in Islamabad, the Indian Foreign Secretary was 
received by the President of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. The Indian Foreign Secretary also called on the 
Foreign Minister Mr. Gauhar Ayub Khan. 

As decided at their meeting in New Delhi in March 1997 and as 
directed by their respective Prime Ministers, the Foreign 
Secretaries of India and Pakistan continued their wide-ranging 
and comprehensive dialogue on all outstanding issues between 
the two countries with each side elaborating its respective 
position. The discussions were held in a cordial and 
constructive atmosphere. It was also agreed that both sides 
would take all possible steps to prevent hostile propaganda 
and provocative actions against each other. 

With the objective of promoting a friendly and harmonious 
relationship between Pakistan and India, the Foreign 
Secretaries have agreed as follows:- 
(i) to address all outstanding issues of concern to both sides 
including, inter alia: 
(a) Peace and security, including CBMs 

(b) Jammu and Kashmir 
(c) Siachen 
(d) Wullar Barrage Project/Tulbul Navgation Project 
(e Sir Creek 
(f) Terrorism and drug-trafficking 
(8) ` Economic and Commercial Cooperation 
(h) Promotion of friendly exchanges in various fields 
to set up a mechanism, including working groups at 
appropriate levels, to address all these issues in an 
Integrated manner. The issues at (a) and (b) above will be 


dealt with at the level of Foreign Secretaries who will also 


Coordinate and monitor the progress of work of all the 
Working groups. 


(ii) 


— 


of Ra 
toes 
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The two Foreign Secretaries also had a preliminary li 

of views on the composition of the working groups ra ange 
methodology. It was decided to continue the consia 
of this matter through diplomatic channels. 

The next round of Foreign Secretary level talks wil] take 
place in New Delhi in September 1997. 


June 23, 1997, Islamabad 


era tion 


as 
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ANNEXURE IV 


of the Joint Statement issued at the end of Prime Minister 
| Bihari Vajpayee's visit to Lahore 

a response to an invitation by the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
caused Nawaz Sharif, the Prime Minister of India, Shri Atal 

eal Vajpayee, visited Pakistan from 20-21 February, 1999, on the 

S e run of the Delhi-Lahore bus service. 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan received the Indian Prime 
Minister at the Wagah border on 20th February 1999. A banquet in 
honor of the Indian Prime Minister and his delegation was hosted by 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan at Lahore Fort, on the same evening. 
prime Minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee, visited Minar-e-Pakistan, 
Mausoleum of Allama Iqabal, Gurudawara Dera Sahib and Samadhi 
of Maharaja Ranjeet Singh. On 21st February, a civic reception was 
held in honor of the visiting Prime Minister at the Governor's House. 

The two leaders held discussions on the entire range of 
pilateral relations, regional cooperation within SAARC, and issues of 
international concern. They decided that: 

1. The two Foreign Ministers will meet periodically to 
discuss all issues of mutual concern, including nuclear 
related issues. 

2. The two sides shall undertake consultations on WTO 
related issues with a view to coordinating their respective 
positions. 

3. The two sides shall determine areas of cooperation in 

Information Technology, in particular for tackling the 
problems of Y2K. 


4. The two sides will hold consultations with a view to 
further liberalizing the visa and travel regime. 


The text 


5. The two sides shall appoint a two member committee at 
ministerial level to examine humanitarian issues relating 
to Civilian detainees and missing POWs. 


- They expressed satisfaction on the commencement of a Bus 
cu. between Lahore and New Delhi, the release of fishermen and 
detainees and the renewal of contacts in the field of sports. 


Bie Pursuant to the directive given by the two Prime Ministers, the 
hie eeii of Pakistan and India signed a Memorandum of 
tanding on 21st February 1999, identifying measures aimed at 


Promotin ; ; 
ó uniter an environment of peace and security between the two 


T4 


/—————— 
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The two Prime Ministers signed the Lahore Declar | 
embodying their shared vision of peace and stability betwee ation 


countries and of progress and prosperity for their peoples, thei, 
Prime Minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee extended an invita tio 

Prime Minister, Muhammad Nawaz Sharif, to Visit In dia N to 

mutually convenient dates. On 


Prime Minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee, thanked Prime Minist 
Muhammad Nawaz Sharif, for the warm welcome and o... b 


à Bra 
hospitality extended to him and members of his delegation A 
the excellent arrangements made for his visit. Or 


Text of the Memorandum of Understanding 


Signed by the Indian Foreign Secretary, Mr. K. Raghunath, and 
Pakistan Foreign Secretary, Mr. Shamshad Ahmad, in Lahore on Februa 
21, 1999 

The Foreign Secretaries of India and Pakistan: 


e Reaffirming the continued commitment of their respective 
governments to the principles and purposes of the U.N. Charte 


T, 
e Reiterating the determination of both Countries 
implementing the Shimla Agreement in letter and spirit; 


* Guided by the agreement between their Prime Ministers of 
23rd September 1998 that an environment of Peace and 

security is in the supreme national Interest of both Sides ang 
that resolution of all outstanding issues, including Jammu and 
Kashmir, is essential for this purpose; 

* Pursuant to the directive given by their respective Prime 
Ministers in Lahore, to adopt measures for promoting a stable 
environment of peace, and security between the two countries; 


Have on this day, agreed to the following:- 


1. The two sides shall engage in bilateral consultations on 
security concepts, and nuclear doctrines, with a view to 
developing measures for confidence building in the nuclear 
and conventional fields, aimed at avoidance of conflict. 


to 


2. The two sides undertake to provide each other with advance 


notification in respect of ballistic missile flight tests, and shall 
conclude a bilateral agreement in this regard. 


3. The two sides are fully committed to undertaking national 


measures to reducing the risks of accidental or unauthorized 
use of nuclear weapons under their respective control. The two 
sides further undertake to notify each, other immediately in the 
event of any accidental, unauthorized or unexplained incident 
that could create the risk of a fallout with adverse 
consequences for both sides, or an outbreak of a nuclear wat 
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petween the two countries, as well as to adopt measures aimed 
t diminishing the possibility of such actions, or such ine idents 
x misinterpreted by the other, The two side shal 
identify / establish the appropriate communication mec hanism 
(or this purpose. 
The two sides shall continue to abide by their respective 
unilateral moratorium on conducting further nuclear test 
explosions unless either side, in exercise of its national 
sovereignty decides that extraordinary events have 
jeopardized its supreme interests, 
The two sides shall conclude an agreement on prevention of 
5. incidents at sea in order to ensure safety of navigation by naval 
vessels, and aircraft belonging to the two sides, 


6. The two sides shall periodically review the implementation of : 
existing Confidence Building Measures (CBMs) and where À 
necessary, set up appropriate consultative mechanisms to : 
monitor and ensure effective implementation of these CBMs, d 


7. The two sides shall undertake a review of the existing 
communication links (e.g. between the respective Directors- 
General, Military Operations) with a view to upgrading and 
improving these links, and to provide for fail-safe and secure 
communications. 


8. The two sides shall engage in bilateral consultations on 
security, disarmament and non-proliferation issues within the 
context of negotiations on these issues in multilateral fora. 
Where required, the technical details of the above measures 

will be worked out by experts of the two sides in meetings to be held 


on mutually agreed dates, before mid 1999, with a view to reaching 
bilateral agreements. 


Done at Lahore on 21st February 1999 in the presence of Prime 
Minister of India, Mr. Atal Behari Vajpayee, and Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, Mr. Muhammad Nawaz Sharif. 


(K. Raghunath) 

Foreign Secretary of the Republic of India 

(Shamshad Ahmad) : 

Foreign Secretary of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan į 
Text of the Lahore Declaration f ? 


1999, 8724 by the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan on February 21, 


The Prime Ministers of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan and | 
the Republic of Indias — S Rep : 
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the United Nations, and the universali 


ON 


, 
te 


Sharing a vision of peace and stability Lu. "T": 
countries, and of progress and prosperity fey Mhary aa, Mp 


Convinced that durable peace and de, 77 
harmonious relations and friendly eoeraiu, vw. 9 
the vital interests of the people of the ty, (ipaa ™ 
enabling them to devote their energies lor a bette, , Me 
that the nuclear dimension of iha 
environment of the two countries sag , 0 
responsibility for avoidance of confliet betyjwuy ea 
countries; % 
Committed to the principles and purposes of the c honey ,, 
y M rra 
principles of peaceful co-existence, . 
Reiterating the determination of both CO riae, 
implementíng the Símla Agreement in letter and "ior x 
Committed to the objectives of univ 
disarmament and non-proliferation; 
Convinced of the importance of mutya 
confidence building measures for improving 


ersa) fias, 


Dy agen) 
the Mente 
environment, 


Recalling their agreement of 73 September 1992, thay y 

environment of peace and security is in the ssorems 

national interest of both sides and that the resolution of z 

outstanding issues, including Jammu and Kashenie, is 

essential for this purpose; 

Have agreed that their respective Governments: 

1. Shall intensify their efforts to resolve afl issues 
including the issue of Jammu and Kashrnir. 

2, Shall refrain for intervention and interference in eé 
other's internal affairs, 

3. Shall intensify their compositor and integrate 
dialogue process for an early and positive outcome of 
the agreed bilateral agenda. 

4. Shall take immediate steps for reducing the risk á 
accidental or unauthorized use of nuclear wezpors 
and discuss concepts and doctrines with a view © 
elaborating measures for confidence building in te 
nuclear and conventional fields, aimed at prevent 
of conflict. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE UNITED NATIONS & 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


The term "United Nations", coined by United States " 
franklin D. Roosevelt, was first used in the "Declaration by (ent 
ations” of 1 January 1942, during the Second World Y United 


resentatives of 26 nations pledged the de 
ting together against the Axis Powers. Declarations Pep 
wartime Allied conferences in 1943 espoused the idea of b red ; 
, ary 
elaborate 
ization’ Ose and 
talks outlined the organization's proposed purp Ones, membershin 
OOperation, — 


rep 


Dumbarton Oaks Conference 


The principles of the world organization- 
down at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
Washington, D. C. The conference attended 
China, Great Britain, the USSR and the United States were completed 
on October 7, 1944, and a proposal for the structuring of the world 
organization was submitted by the four powers to the governments 
and to the peoples of all countries for their consideration. 

According to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, four principal 
bodies were to constitute the organization to be known as the United 
Nations. There was to be a General Assembly composed of all the 
members, an eleven-member Security Council, five of them designated 
as permanent members and the other six to be chosen from the 
remaining members by the General Assembly to hold office for two 
years. The third body was an International Court of Justice, and the 
fourth a Secretariat. An Economic and Social Council, working under 
the authority of the General Assembly, was also provided for. 


The essence of the plan was that responsibility for preventing 
future war should be conferred upon the Security Council. The General 
Assembly could study, discuss and make recommendations in order to 
promote international cooperation and adjust situations likely to impair 
Welfare. It could consider problems of cooperation in  maintauung 
peace and security, and disarmament, in their general principles. 


But it could not make recommendations on any matter being 
considered by the Security Council, and all questions on on 
action was necessary had to be referred to the Security Council. 
actual method of voting in the Security Council -- an all-imp. 
estion — was left open at Dumbarton Oaks for future discussion. 

Another important feature of the Dumbarton Oaks ere 
that member states were to place armed forces at the disposa ing acts 

ity Council in its task of preventing war and suppressing 


to-be were thus laid 
private mansion in 
by representatives of 
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of aggression. The absence of such force, it Was 

had been a fatal weakness in the older League of Nation. re 

for preserving peace. The provision for putting armed for MUN 

disposal of the Security Council was Considereg Ces at M 

improvement over the Covenant of the League of Nations i Motah 
States first established international organizations to à 

on specific matters. 


Benerai 
Ya 
E 


The forerunner of the United Nations was the Le 
Nations, an organization conceived in similar circumstance, Bue of 
the World War I, and established in 1919 under the T, during 
Versailles "to promote international cooperation and to » ) 
peace and security." The International Labour Organization achiev 
created under the Treaty of Versailles as an affiliated ape Cy of a 
League. The League of Nations ceased its activities after failin the 
prevent the World War II. B to 


In April 1945, representatives of 50 Countries met in 
Francisco at the United Nations Conference on ternationaj 
Organization to draw up the United Nations Charter, Those 
delegates deliberated on the basis of Proposals worked out by the 
representatives of China, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom an d 
the United States at Dumbarton Oaks, United States, 


in August. 
October 1944. The Charter was signed on June 26, 1945 


by the 
representatives of the 50 countries. Poland, which Was not 
represented at the Conference, signed it later and became one of the 


original 51 member states. 


The UN officially came into existence on October 24, 1945 upon 
ratification of the Charter by the five permanent members of the 
Security Council — France, the Republic of China, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom and the United States — and by a majority of 
the other 46 signatories. The first meetings of the General Assembly, 
with 51 nations represented, and the Security Council, took place in 
Westminster Central Hall in London in January 1946. United Nations 
Day is celebrated on 24 October each year. 


The organization is financed from assessed and voluntary 
contributions from its member states, and has six official languages: 
Arabic, Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish. The United 
Nations is central to global efforts to solve problems that challenge 
humanity. Cooperating in this effort are more than 30 affiliated 
organizations, known together as the UN system. 


IIl. THE WORKING OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


1 
The United Nations was established on October 24, 1945 by 5 
countries committed to Preserving peace through mail 
cooperation and collective security. Due to its unique internati 


a 


24 
Qa! 
and the powers vested in its founding Charter, the 
chara" E " can take action on aw ide range of sisi: and provide a 
organia Member States to expres their views through the General 
forum T Security Council, the Economic and Social Cor incil and 
Mer dies and committees. Today, nearly every nation in the world 


other the United Nations: membership totals 193 countries. 
pelongs t° States become Members of the United Nations, they 

il the obligations of the UN Charter, an international 
agree tO : sets out basic principles of international relations, The 
treaty tha tions is not a world government and it does not make 
Ü pm however, provide the means to help resolve 
‘onal conflicts and formulate policies on matters affecting all 
re United Nations, all the Member States — large and 
of us. jn and poor, with differing political views and social 
small, -— have a voice and a vote in this process, 

-— ccording to the Charter, the United Nations has four 
ses: to maintain international peace and security; to develop 
dee dly relations among nations; to cooperate in solving 
international problems and in promoting respect for human rights; 
and to be a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations. The United 
Nations also provides a platform for discussing international 
economic and social issues to evolve consensus on their solutions. 
The work of the United Nations reaches every corner of the globe. 
Although best known for peacekeeping, peace building, conflict 
prevention and humanitarian assistance, there are many other ways 
the United Nations and its System (specialized agencies, funds and 
programmes) affect our lives and make the world a better place. 

The Organization works on a broad range of fundamental 
issues, from sustainable development, environment and refugees 
protection, disaster relief, counter-terrorism, disarmament and non- 
proliferation, to promoting democracy, human rights, gender equality 
and the advancement of women, governance, economic and social 
development and international health, clearing landmines, expanding 
food production, and more, in order to achieve its goals and 
coordinate efforts for a safer world for this and future generations. 

The United Nations has six main organs. Five of them — the 

tal Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council and the Secretariat — are based at 
"eadquarters in New York. The sixth, the International Court of 
Justice, is located at The Hague in the Netherlands. 


l- The General Assembly 


Jaws- 


M United Nations Member States are represented in the 
Tegular] c diee. "Parliament of nations" which meets 
Pressing me in ial sessions to consider the world s most 

8 Problems, Each Member State has one vote. Decisions on 
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such key issues as international peace and Security, admits 
members and the UN budget are decided by two-t tin 
Other matters are decided by simple majority. In 
special effort has been made to reach decisions throy h Year, 
rather than by taking a formal vote. The Assembly canno 
action by any State, but its recommendations are an i for, 
indication of world opinion and represent the moral authority "làn 
community of nations. din the 


2.  TheSecurity Council 


The United Nations Charter gives the Security Council pri 
responsibility for maintaining international peace and Securi 
Council may convene at any time, whenever peace is thr = e 
Under the Charter, all Member States are obligated to carry out E 
Council's decisions. 

There are 15 Council members. Five of these — China, France the 
Russian Federation, the United Kingdom and the United States — in 
permanent members. The other 10 are elected by the General Assemb] 
for two-year term. Member States continue to discuss ges 4 
Council membership and working methods to reflect today's political 
and economic realities. Decisions of the Council require nine yes votes 
Except in votes on procedural questions, a decision cannot be taken if 
there is a no vote, or veto, by a permanent member. 

When the Council considers a ‘threat to international peace, it 
first explores ways to settle the dispute peacefully. It may suggest 
Principles for a settlement or undertake mediation. In the event of 
fighting, the Council tries to secure a ceasefire. It may send a 
peacekeeping mission to help the parties maintain the truce and to 
keep opposing forces apart. 

The Council can take measures to enforce its decisions. It can 
impose economic sanctions or order an arms embargo. On rare 
occasions, the Council has authorized Member States to use "all 
necessary means," including collective military action, to see that its 
decisions are carried out. The Council also makes recommendations 
to the General Assembly on the appointment of a new secretary- 
general and on the admission of new Members to the United Nations. 


3. The Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council, under the overall authority 
of the General Assembly, coordinates the economic and social work 
of the United Nations and the United Nations family E 
organizations. As the central forum for discussing internationa 
economic and social issues and for formulating policy 
recommendations, the Council plays a key role in fostering internati 
cooperation for development. It also consults with non-governmen 
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-— (NGOS), thereby maintaining a vital | 
og Nations and civil society. 
Unit t Council has 54 members, elected by the Gener 
oc- year term. It meets throughout the year and h 
(or thr a July, during which a high-level meeting 


jon ! i; 
ses major economic, social and humanitarian issue 


The Council's subsidiary bodies meet regularly ang report bac 
e Commission on Human Rights, for example, monitor ei 
spservance of human rights throughout the world. Other bodies 
"cus on such issues as social development, the status of Women 
ne prevention, narcotic drugs and sustainable development. Five 
commissions promote economic development 
their respective regions. 


ink be 


Iween the 


al Assembly 
olds a major 
of ministers 
8. 


to it- 


regional CO and 
cooperation In 


4  TheT rusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship Council was established to provide 
international supervision for 11 Trust Territories administered by 
seven Member States and ensure that adequate steps were taken to 
prepare the Territories for self-government or independence. 


By 1994, all Trust Territories had attained self-government or 
independence, either as separate States or by joining neighbouring 
independent countries. The last to do so was the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands — Palau — which was administered by the United States 
and became the 185th United Nations Member State. Its work 
completed, the Trusteeship Council now consists of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. It has amended its rules of procedure 
to allow it to meet as and when the occasion may require. 


5, The International Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice, also known as the World 
Court, located in The Hague is the main judicial organ of the UN. Its 
15 judges are elected by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, voting independently and concurrently. The Court decides 
disputes between countries, based on the voluntary participation of 
the States concerned. If a state agrees to participate in a proceeding, it is 
obligated to comply with the Court's decision. The Court also gives 
advisory opinions to the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 


6. The Secretariat 


wie carries out the substantive and administrative 
ri United Nations as directed by the General Assembly, the 
Sil NR and the other organs. At its head is the — 
lariat 9 provides overall administrative guidance. ! ¢ 
about 1500 ona of departments and offices with a total staff o 
under the regular budget, drawn from some 170 
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ions i United Nations | 
r stations include lead, 
countries. Duty Il as United Nations Offices in Gens Marto, 
New York, as well ** va, v 
Nairobi and other locations. L 


III. THE UN SYSTEM 


The United Nations System consists of the United Nati 
subsidiary organs (including the separately-administereg fu 4 m 
programmes), the specialized agencies, and affiliated Organiza, "d 

national Monetary Fund and the World Ban, along 
iT 


j Interna 
es a other independent organizations known as "specia, 
agencies" and linked to the UN through pir agreements 2 

agencies, among them the World Health Org, 
and a darts Civil Aviation Organization, are auton 
bodies created by inter-governmental agreement. They have * ÁN 
ranging international responsibilities in the economic, , “4 
cultural, educational, health and related fields. Some of them, "n 


' the International Labour Organization and the Universa] Postal 


Union, are older than the United Nations itself. 


In addition, a number of United Nations offices, programm, " 
and funds — such as the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the United Nation 
Development Programme (UNDP) and the United Nations Children’, 
Fund (UNICEF) — work to improve the economic and socia] 
condition of people around the world. They report to the General 
Assembly or the Economic and Social Council All thes 
organizations have their own governing bodies, budgets and 
secretariats. Together with the United Nations, they are known as 
the United Nations family, or the United Nations system. Together, 
they provide technical assistance and other forms of practical help in 
virtually all economic and social areas. 

The executive heads of some of the United Nations System 
organizations and the World Trade Organization, which is not 
formally part of the United Nations System, have seats on the 
United Nations System Chief Executives' Board for Coordination 
(CEB). This body, chaired by the secretary-general of the United 
Nations, meets twice a year to coordinate the work of the 
organizations of the United Nations System. 


Specialized agencies may or may not have been originally 
created by the United Nations, but they are incorporated into the 
United Nations System by the United Nations Economic and 50c? 
Council acting under Articles 57 and 63 of the United Nations 
Charter. There are many other intergovernmental organizations t 
have concluded cooperation agreements with the United Nations. 
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terms of cooperation structures, some 

erms ; 

In he relationship agreements coneludec 

close ES UN Charter with the speci 
t 
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AHOEMENty o 
lunder Articles 82 
ARENCIES, 
al with "o 
d fields", 
alized ape 


alized 
irements that the agencies do 
Charter Tell health, and relate 
cultural, € ments are not formally speci 
such pdt e IAEA established such an agre 
Nations. the OPCW and the CTBTO used thi 
1957, an wn with the United Nations. The 
of their jen of the following autonomous 
died and affiliated organizations; 

age 


Conomie, Social 


Orpanizationg With 


ncies of the United 
ement with the UN in 
S model for 
United Nati 
instit 


agreements 
ons System 
ulions, Specialized 


(a) Autonomous Institutions 


1, IMF (International Monetary Fund): Facilitate 


monetary cooperation and financial stabili 
permanent forum for consul 
financial issues. 


2, World Bank Group: Provides lo 
' developing countries to reduce 


$ international 


ty and provides a 
tation, advice and assistance on 


iation (IDA), the Multilateral 
and the International 
ent Disputes (ICSID). 

(b) Specialised Agencies 


1. FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization 
agricultural productivity and food securi 
living standards of rural Populations. 
ICAO (International Civ 
internationa] Standards for 
air transport, and serves 
cooperation in all areas of 
IFAD (International Fund for Agricultural Development): 
Mobilizes financial resources to raise food production and 
Nutrition levels among the poor in developing countries, 
ILO (International Labour Organization): Formulates policies 
and Programmes to improve working conditions and 
employment Opport 


4 unities, and sets labour standards used by 
5 countries around the world. 


): Works to improve 
ty, and to better the 


il Aviation Organization): Sets 
the safety, security and efficiency of 


as the coordinator for international 
civil aviation. 


IMO (International Maritime Organization): Works to 


shipping nrocedures, raise standards in 
reduce marine pollution by ships. 


f 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


(c) 


CHA, ) 


ITU (International Telecommunication Union). 
international cooperation to improve telecommunicatio,, 
kinds, coordinates usage of radio and TV fre 
promotes safety measures and conducts research, 


UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific 
Cultural Organization): Promotes education for all, 
development, protection of the world's natural ang 
heritage, international cooperation in science, press 
and communication. 

UNIDO (United Nations Industrial Developme 
Organization): Promotes the industrial advancement : 
developing countries through technical assistance, adviso 
services and training. y 
UPU (Universal Postal Union): Establishes internationa] 
regulations for postal services, provides technical assistance 
and promotes cooperation in postal matters. 


OSterg 
S Of al 
Wencie, 


and 
Cultura 
Cultura 


f Teedom 


WHO (World Health Organization): Coordinates programmes 
aimed at solving health problems and the attainment by ay 
people of the highest possible level of health. It works in such 
areas as immunization, health education and the provision of 
essential drugs. 


WIPO (World Intellectual Property Organization): Promotes 
international protection of intellectual property and fosters 
cooperation on copyrights, trademarks, industrial designs and 
patents. 


WMO (World Meteorological Organization): Promotes scientific 
research on the Earth's atmosphere and on climate change, and 
facilitates the global exchange of meteorological data. 


WTO (World Tourism Organization): Serves as a global forum 
on tourism policy issues and a practical source of tourism 
know-how. 


Affilitaed Organisations 


IAEA (International Atomic Energy Agency): An autonomous 
inter-governmental organization established in 1957 under the 
aegis of the UN. Based in Vienna (Austria), it works for the safe 
and peaceful uses of atomic energy. Due to historical reasons 
and political nature of its work which is outside the purview of 
Articles 57 and 63 of the United Nations Charter, the LAEA is not a 
specialized agency. Instead, its relationship to the United Nations 
is governed by a special agreement as well as by its statute that 
commits the IAEA to report annually to the General Assembly 
and, when appropriate, to the Security Council. 
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isation for the Prohibition 9f Chemi 
i OE eine Organisation for the Prohibition of Chemica 
weap? (OPCW) is an inter-governmenta] organization, 
Ne The Hague, Netherlands. The organization promotes 
loca verifies the adherence to the Chemical Weapons 
ention which prohibits the use of chemical weapons and 
| wTO (Worl d Trade Organization: Established in Geneva, 
| " cwitzerland, WTO deals with global trade issues, 
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V, THE UNITED NATIONS MANDATES 


Co nflict Resolution 


Preserving world peace is a central purpose of the United 

‘ons. Under the Charter, Member States agree to settle disputes 

gen means and refrain from threatening or using force 
at other States. 

Over the years, the United Nations has played a major role in 
helping defuse international crises and in resolving protracted 
conflicts. It has undertaken complex operations involving peace- 
making, peace-keeping and humanitarian assistance. It has worked 
to prevent conflicts from breaking out. And after a conflict, it has 
increasingly undertaken action to address the root causes of war and 
lay the foundation for durable peace. 


The United Nations claims to have achieved dramatic results 
which include helping defuse the Cuban missile crisis in 1962 and 
the Middle East crisis in 1973. In 1988, a UN-sponsored peace 
settlement ended the Iran-Iraq war, and the following year UN- 
sponsored negotiations led to the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan. In the 1990s, the United Nations was instrumental in 
restoring sovereignty to Kuwait and played a major role in ending 
civil wars in Cambodia, El Salvador, Guatemala and Mozambique, 
and resolving or containing conflict in various other countries. 

The United Nations also played an important role in 
ting the right of self-determination for the people of East 
Imor in 1999 and overseeing their transition to independence on 
May 20, 2002 as an independent state of Timor-Leste. And when 
Sre attacked the United States on September 11, 2001, the 
Wich poo acted quickly — adopting a wide-ranging resolution 
inanciny Oes States to ensure that any person who participates in 
acts i & planning, Preparing, perpetrating or supporting terrorist 
5 brought to justice. 


nt 


"llting the spread of arms and reducing and eventually 3 


4 CHap 
06 Arey, 
destruction are major 
of mass jor goals 


i ions has been an ongoin 
, ‘ons. The United Nations 8 foru 
nan ode rin Gen making recommendations and init... 9t 
studies. It supports multilateral negotiations in the Conference g 
ther international bodies. These ne otia On 


Disarmament and in o 
have produced such agreements as the Nuclear Non-Prolifer, cts 
Treaty (1968), the Comprehensive Nuclear-Test-Ban Treaty ^ oe 


and treaties establishing nuclear-free n 

r treaties prohibit the deve opment, production 
A of emira weapons (1992) and bacteriologica] Weapo 
(1972); ban nuclear weapons from the seabed and ocean floor (1975 
and outer space (1967); and ban or restrict other types of w eapon, 
The United Nations encourages all nations to adhere to this . 
other treaties banning destructive weapons of war. The United 
Nations is also supporting efforts to prevent, combat and eradicate 
the illicit trade in small arms and light weapons — the weapons of 
choice in the vast majority of conflicts worldwide. 

The Vienna-based International Atomic Energy Agency 
through a system of safeguards agreements, ensures that nuclear 
materials and equipment intended for peaceful uses are not diverted 
for military purposes. And in The Hague, the Organisation for the 
Prohibition of Chemical Weapons collects information on chemical 
facilities worldwide and conducts routine inspections to ensure 
adherence to the chemical weapons convention. 


eliminating all weapons 


Peace Building 

The United Nations is increasingly undertaking activities that 
address the underlying causes of conflict. Some of these activities, 
such as the UN's supervision of the 1989 elections in Namibia, mine- 
clearance programmes in Mozambique and police training in Haiti, 
take place within the framework of a United Nations peace-keeping 
operation and may continue when the operation withdraws. Others 
are requested by governments — as in Guinea-Bissau, where the 
United Nations maintains a peace-building support office. 

Development assistance is a key element of peace-building. In 
cooperation with United Nations agencies, donor countries, host 
governments and NGOs, the United Nations works to support good 
governance, civil law and order, elections and human rights in 
countries struggling to deal with the aftermath of conflict. At the 
same time, it helps these countries rebuild administrative, health, 
educational and other services disrupted by war. 


Pace-keeping 


The Security Council sets up United Nations peacekeepns 
operations and defines their scope and mandate in its efforts 
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ternational peace and security. Most operati i 
! es, such as observing a cease-fire or establishing eke 
mil ary nile negotiators seek a long-term solution. Others uffer 
gone civilian police Or other civilian personnel to help indir 
, " monitor human rights. Operations have also be e 
elec? o monitor peace agreements in cooperation with "s 
ing forces of regional organizations. " 
ions first deployed 

ce the United Nat ployed peacekeepers in 19 
M countries have voluntarily provided up to one tue 
— police officers and civilians. They have served, along with 
go gan of civilians, in some 60 peace-keeping operations. As of 
roi! 2015, 121 countries were contributing nearly 67,000 
formed personnel s record number. Pakistan is one of the 

ajor contributors to UN's peace-keeping operations. 

peacekeeping operations may last for a few months or continue 
for decades. The United Nations operation at the cease-fire line (Line 
of Control) etween India and Pakistan in the disputed State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, for example, was established in 1949, and 
United Nations peace-keepers have been in Cyprus since 1964. In 
contrast, the United Nations was able to complete its 1994 mission in 

the Aouzou Strip between Libya and Chad in a little over a month. 


peace-making 

The United Nations peace-making brings hostile parties to 
agreement through diplomatic means. The Security Council, in its 
efforts to maintain international peace and security, may recommend 
ways to avoid conflict or restore or secure peace — through negotiation, 
or recourse to the International Court of Justice. 
al plays an important role in peacemaking. 
Article 99 of the UN Charter may bring 
Council any matter that appears to 
threaten international peace and security, use good offices to carry out 
mediation or exercise quiet diplomacy behind the scenes — either 
personally or through special envoys: The secretary-general also 
undertakes preventive diplomacy aimed at resolving disputes before 
they escalate. The Charter’s Chapter VI lays down the various 
modalities of peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Two longest-outstanding disputes on the United Nation's 
agenda, namely, the Arab-Israeli conflict over the Palestine Issue and 
Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan over the Kashmiri 
People’s right of self-determination, however, continue to remain 
unresolved. In both cases, the United Nations concern over the n 

i oe spans more than six decades with five wars in 
East and three wars on Kashmir. 


for example, 

The secretary-gener 
The secretary-general under 
to the attention of the Security 
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The Middle | —_ defined principles for à just an 
The United m benchmark Security Council resolution, “Sting 
h remain the basis for an ~% 
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s e Nations has supported other ini, 

e underlying political problems, and has qi. “tive, 
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s 
the region. The Uniteg Nie 
s set up in 1948 and mai, n, 
: th. observer group wa . or A Ing ; 
first — Àà area to this day. The United Nation's first ^. 
Deos ind was also sel up there, during the Suez crisis of 1956 ? 
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; are currently in the rep; 

dum poen area of separation on rw j 
established in 1974, e d Syrian troops. The other, establish Olan 
Heights between Israel} ant! >? taban Shed in 

tributes to stability in southern On and in 2 
deve withdrawal of Israeli forces from ws area, 

On the diplomatic front, the United Nations actively 
in efforts to reach a negotiated solution as à member of 
the “Quartet” — comprising the United Nations, the United States, 
the European Union and the Russian Federation. In 2003, a “Road 
Map” to a permanent two-State solution, presented by the Quartet 
was accepted by both parties but has not yet been implemented. 
Meanwhile, the United Nations continues, through the actions of the 
Security Council and other bodies, as well as of the secretary-genera| 
and his Special Coordinator for the Middle East Peace Process, to 
promote a peaceful resolution of the situation. 

In Iraq, following the most active phase of the war there, the 
Security Council, on August 14, 2003, established the UN Assistance 
Mission for Iraq (UNAMI). Its aim was to coordinate humanitarian 
and reconstruction aid and assist with the political processes aimed 
at establishing an internationally recognized sovereign Iraqi 
government. Days later, on August 19, the United Nations 
headquarters in Baghdad was the target of a terrorist attack that 
resulted in 22 deaths, including the head of mission, Sergio Vieira de 
Mello, and more than 150 injured. 


Following the attack, the secretary-general withdrew most 
United Nations international personnel based in Baghdad, 
maintaining only a small team to provide essential humanitarian 
assistance. Nevertheless, the UN continues to provide assistance 
-o - ns and outside Iraq, including the delivery of e 
water and health care i incipa^y 
etiani throughout the country — relying princip 


The end of occupation and the formal restoration of iag 
sovereignty on June 28, 2004 marked a new phase in pel 
transitional process, leading to direct elections on January 30, 200° 


settlement. 
aimed at solvin i 
various peacekeeping ope 
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dispute is the oldest unresolved in 


ternational 
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c UN Security Council after the Kashmiri people eet 


v - Hindu ruler's illegal accession to India in violati 
genet PY. rion Plan. The UN Security Council in its -— whe 
2 i 1949 established self-determination as the Mace fa 
17 ral for the settlement of the Kashmir dispute. This is the world 
Py : : commitment to the people of Kashmir. Both India and 
pakistan had agreed that the Kashmiri people will exercise their 
right to sell deter tion through a fair and impartial plebiscite to 
ve held under the United Nations auspices. 

The Council explicitly and by implications, rejected India's 
daim that Kashmir is legally Indian territory. The issue remained 
active in the UN Security Council till 1957. In the ‘50s, as a follow-up 
to the UN Security Council resolutions, the UN special representative 
gr Owen Dixon tried to negotiate a settlement on his “partial 

scite and partition plan.” It didn’t work. In time, this dispute and 
the United Nation's involvement in its solution got embroiled in the 
Cold War politics and the Russian vetoes killed any further prospects 
of useful consideration by the UN Security Council. 

Pakistan upholds the right of the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir to self-determination in accordance with the resolutions of 
the United Nations Security Council. On the other hand, India has 
been perpetrating atrocities against the Kashmir people and by now 
more than 10,000 Kashmiris have been killed by the Indian 
occupation forces. Indian state terrorism in Occupied Kashmir has 
become even more pronounced in the post-September 11 phase. 
india has tried to use the global sentiment following the September 
11 events to paint the Kashmiri freedom struggle as terrorism and its 
own repression of that indigenous freedom struggle as a means to 
fight against terrorism. 

In an attempt to malign Pakistan and the Kashmiri freedom 
movement, India has stepped up its propaganda of cross LoC 
infiltration from Pakistan and our involvement in so-called cross 
lo ee These allegations are nothing but a ploy € 
We. the massive violation of human rights being perpe 

Indian Security Forces in IOK. While making such base ess 
‘tei India refuses to allow a neutral mechanism to qme 

charges. Pakistan has all along emphasized the need to further 
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strengthen and enhance the monitoring of the LoC x. 
Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan A te Ua 
UNMOGIP is the United Nation s oldest peace-keeping ope Ores 


Human Rights and International Law dn 


Through United Nations efforts, governments h = 
many multilateral agreements that make the worid a us PLN 
place with greater opportunity and justice for alj e heals. 
comprehensive body of international law, including h Us, Th 
law, is one of the United Nation's great achievements =" "gh 


Human Rights 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Proclaimed 
General Assembly in 1948, sets out basic rights and p.v Št 
which all women and men are entitled — among them the » ® 
life, liberty and nationality; right to freedom of thought, «s, ® 
and religion; the right to work and to be educated; the right ^ 
and housing; and the right to take part in government. food 
are legally binding by virtue of two international covenants 
which most States are parties. One covenant deals with + 
social and cultural rights and the other with civil and political ri 
Together with the Declaration, they constitute the Internationa] Bill 
of Human Rights. 


The Declaration laid the groundwork for some 80 conventions 
and declarations on human rights, including the two international 
covenants; conventions to eliminate racial discrimination and 
discrimination against women; conventions on the rights of the 
child, against torture and other degrading treatment of punishment, 
the status of refugees and the prevention and punishment of the 
crime of genocide; and declarations on the rights of persons 
belonging to national, ethnic, religious or linguistic minorities, the 
right to development, and the rights of human rights defenders. 

The UN High Commissioner for Human Rights, who 
coordinates The United Nations human rights activities, works with 
governments to improve their observance of human rights, seeks to 
prevent violations, and works closely with the United Nations 
human rights mechanisms. The UN Commission on Human Rights 
which since 2006 has been replaced by UN Human Rights Council as 
an inter-governmental body within the United Nations system P 
now responsible for strengthening the promotion of and protectio 
of human rights around the world and for addressing situations 
human rights violations and make recommendations on them. 

Promoting respect for human rights is increasingly central o 
United Nations development assistance. In particular, the righ ies 
development is seen as part of a dynamic process which integ? 
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vi], cul ral, economic, political and social rights, and by which the 
bein of all individuals in a society is improved. Key to the 


ment of the right to development is the eradication of poverty, a 
enjoy United Nations goal. The Human Rights Council meets ie 
wet ed Nations Office at Geneva and is made up of 47 United Nations 
Member States which are elected by the UN General Assembly, 


International Law 


The United Nations Charter specifically calls on the United 
Nations to undertake the progressive codification and development 
d international law. The over 500 conventions, treaties and standards 
resulting from this work have provided a framework for promoting 
international peace and security and economic and social development, 
states that ratify these conventions are legally bound by them. 


The International Law Commission prepares drafts on topics of 
international law which can then be incorporated into conventions 
and opened for ratification by States. Some of these conventions 
form the basis for law governing relations among States, such as the 
convention on diplomatic relations or the convention regulating the use 
of international watercourses. The UN Commission on International 
Trade Law develops rules and guidelines designed to harmonize and 
facilitate laws regulating international trade. The United Nations has 
also pioneered the development of international environmental law. 


The Kyoto Protocol to the 1992 United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change, which addresses the problem of 
global warming, went into effect on February 16, 2005. It requires 
industrialized countries to reduce their combined emissions of six 
major greenhouse gases during the five-year period from 2008 to 
2012 to below 1990 levels. As of its entry into force, 140 countries had 
ratified the accord. 


The Convention on the Law of the Sea seeks to ensure equitable 
access by all countries to the riches of the oceans, protect them from 
pollution and facilitate freedom of navigation and research. 


The Convention against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs is the 
key international treaty against drug trafficking. 

The United Nations remains at the centre of international 
efforts to create a legal framework against terrorism. More than a 
dozen global conventions on the issue have been negotiated under 
the auspices of the United Nations, including the 1979 Convention 
e. the Taking of Hostages, the 1997 Convention for the 

üpPression of Terrorist Bombings, and the 1999 Convention for the 
e Ppresaion of the Financing of Terrorism, and work is in progress 
à comprehensive anti-terrorism treaty. 


^ 


11 September terrorist attack: 
T 


United States, the Security Council adopted a wide-ran 3 the 


terrorist resolution, . 

Charter. It included provisions to prevent the financing of tep, UN 
criminalize the collection of funds for such purposes, na 
immediately freeze terrorist financial assets. d to 


Massive violations of onim law tu fight ” 
Yugoslavia led the Securi d ouncil in 93 to es dn 
nome onal tribunal to try persons accused of War crimes tablig 
conflict. In 1994, the Council set up ? second tribunal to hear Sis 
involving accusations of genocide in Rwanda. The tribunals , 
found several defendants guilty and sentenced them to prison : 
Rwanda Tribunal in 1998 handed down the first-ever verdict by e 
international court on the crime of genocide, as well as the first-ever 
sentence for that crime. 

A key United Nations goal — an international mechanism to 
impose accountability in the face of mass violations of human rights — 
was realized in 1998 when governments agreed to establish an 
International Criminal Court. The Court provides a means for 
punishing perpetrators of genocide and other crimes against humanity, 
Humanitarian Assistance 

Humanitarian disasters can occur anywhere, at any time. 
Whether the cause be flood, drought, earthquake or conflict. A 
humanitarian disaster means lost of lives, displaced populations, 
communities incapable of sustaining themselves and great suffering. 
In the face of disaster, the United Nations family of organizations 
supplies food, shelter, medicines and logistical support to the victims 
— most of them children, women and the elderly. " 

To pay for this assistance and deliver it to those in need, the 
United Nations has raised billions of dollars from international donors. 
The Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs is the executive 
organ of humanitarian machinery and is headed by the UN Emergency 
Relief Coordinator, who also serves as Under-Secretary-General for 


Development Programme (UNDP), World Food Programme (WFP) and 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). Other United Nations 
agencies are also represented, as are major non-governmental and intet 
governmental humanitarian organizations, including the International 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Movement. 


Promoting Development 


; One of the United Nation's central mandates is the promo? 
of higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions ° 
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nomic and social Pee and development, 
#8 work of the Gane aD system is devoted to , 
the date. Guiding the work is the belief that edis te 
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his ng the well-being of 
ving 8 of people everywh 
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impro" m ! 
= in creating conditions for lasting world peace 


step dv United Nations has unique strengths i 
ment. Its presence 1s global and its tincid dime 
social, economic and emergency needs. The Unit woe 
represent any particular national or Ginna mé 
or policy decisions are taken, all countries Cub ie 
, Or, 


As muc 
Uch as 70% of 


s not 
en maj 
have a voice: 

The United Nations has played a crucial role in build; 
ational consensus on action for development. Bec b 
1960, the General Assembly has helped set priorities and er. 

ough à series of 10-year International Development Strategies 
While focusing on issues of particular concern, the Decades have 
consistently stressed the need for progress on all aspects of social 


and economic development. 

The United Nations continues formulating new development 
objectives in such key areas as sustainable development, the 
advancement of women, human rights, environmental protection 
and good governance — along with programmes to make them a 
reality. A series of major international conferences and summits held 
in the 1990s contributed to developing a global consensus on multi- 
sectoral issues of development and on the need to address them 


through global partnership. 
Three major United Nations conferences of the new century: 
Millennium Summit (September 2000), Financing for Development 


Conference at Monterrey Mexico, (March 2002) and World Summit 


on Sustainable Development in Johannesburg (September 2002) 
harper global focus. At the 


brought the development agenda into $ 
Millennium Summit in September 2000, world leaders adopted a set 
of Millennium Development Goals through a set of measurable 


targets to be achieved by the year 2015. Among these are: halving the 
proportion of those who earn less than a dollar a day; achieving 
universal primary education; eliminating gender disparity at all 
levels of education; and dramatically reducing child mortality while 


increasing maternal health. The principal MDGs are as listed below: 
1. Eradicate extreme poverty and hunger. 


intern 


2. Achieve universal primary education. 

3. Promote gender equality and empower women. 
4 Reduce child mortality. 
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Improve maternal health. 
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a HIV/AIDS, malaria, and other diseases. 


. Comba E 
| Ensure environmental sustainability. 

i Develop a global partnership, for development. 

à oordination between the United Nations ni 
Close € red through the UN Syste Ih 


a ncies is ensure isi a 
specialized laar for Coordination (CEB), CORSI Hus Secreta 

veneti], foe heads of the specialized agencies, funds -9 
g 4 


ional Atomic Energy Agency ang 

ammes, the Internationa : i Y and 
World Trade Organization. The United hey Programmes li 
funds work under the authority of the Ee Hy and i 
Economic and Social Council to carry out the United Nation’ 


onomic and social mandate. 

ec The UN Development Programme (UNDP), the Uni; 
Nation's largest provider of grants for sustainable h 
development worldwide, is actively involved in attaining te 
Millennium Development Goals. The United Nations Children’, 
Fund (UNICEF) is the leading United Nations organization Workin 
for the long-term survival, protection and development of children 
Active in nearly 160 countries and territories, its programmes (oc. 
on immunization, primary health care, nutrition and basic education, 


The World Food Programme (WFP) is the largest international 
food aid organization for both emergency relief and development, 
The UN Population Fund (UNFPA) is the largest international 
provider of population assistance. The UN Environment Programme 
(UNEP) works to promote environmental practices everywhere, and 
the UN Human Settlements Programme (UN-HABITAT) assists 
people living in health-threatening housing conditions. 


To increase the participation of developing countries in the 
global economy, the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) promotes international trade. UNCTAD 
also works with the World Trade Organization (WTO), a separate 
entity, in assisting developing courtries' exports through the 
International Trade Centre. 
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V. SECRETARIES-GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Ne[ Name [County] Tenue 
|1. [TrygveLie — [Norway Feb. 1, 1946 - April 10, 1952 

[s [U Thant [Bure |Nov. 30,1961 -Dec 3197. 
A [kurt Waldheim | Austia |Jan. 1,1972- Dec 31198 — 
LS. [javier Pérez de Cudlar| Peru [Juni 1982 -Dec 31191- 
Le. [Boutros Boutros. Ghali | Egypt [jan 1 192 Dee 31,198 
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Jan. 1, 1997 ~ Dec. 31, 2006 
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Ke ‘United Nations heading the League Way or will it 


laught on its credibili 
|. the ongoing ONStaN's F and anth 
i yee p rationale and history of the United Nations and its 
"T ce in terms of the Charter obligations, since its inception 
etn o, might facilitate an answer to this two-in-one question 
70 ye | 


Mankind’s last best hope 


porn out of the three great upheavals that gripped the world in 
, first half of the twentieth century—the two great wars and the 
it depression—the United Nations was meant to save the world 
from such disasters. It was established to pursue the twin goals of 
ace and prosperity. For the realization of these goals, it was hailed 
P mankif 's last best hope". The United Nations was also meant to 
vide a moral edifice for the re-ordering of the global system, 
which would be based on justice and equity and which would be 
verned by rules, laws, values and cooperation. Unfortunately, the 
world that ensued was neither just nor equal. 

The United Nations, with its universal recognition and 
authority, was to imprint what is "good" and combat what is "evil". 
Multilateral cooperation was to be the norm for resolving "all" 
global problems. The way to a new and better world was to be 
pioneered by the United Nations, which had to be based on certain 
fundamental definitions and assumptions. First and foremost, the 
United Nation’s worldview was to be “universal” and “pluralistic”. 
Concepts of “sovereign equality of states, self-determination, human 
rights, fundamental freedoms and collective security" were integral 
to the Charter of the United Nations, heralding the dawn of a 
peaceful, democratic and egalitarian age. 


The United Nations also signified the dawn of the era of 
decolonization, as the age of empires and colonialism had run its 
Unit. Europe, devastated by the great wars had lost its historic 
ability to shape the world. In the western hemisphere, the centre of 
- had shifted across the Atlantic from the “old” to the “new” 
rie As a universal organization, the United Nations came to be 
"let" as an instrument of international legitimacy because of the 
In its ideals by the nations of the world. 
rebuild; d realities however, soon intervened to interrupt the 

ing of the world on a moral edifice. The exigencies of the 
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Cold War became new imperatives in the realm 
polarized world, the United Nations became an 
clash of ideologies and political confrontation 
hostile military alliances. In those years of chillin "o x: the Ne 
between the US and the USSR, the developing and no aK 
countries bore the torch of the United Nations, The efor lie 
principles and pursuit of its ideals for the next fif 3 "€ UN 
in the hands of the newly emergent nations In Africa. sia Cre 
America, which were imbued with the idealis 
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Self-determination 


In the early decades of the ‘50 and 60 , t 
Palestine, South Africa and Namibia and Scores of o E Mir, 
legitimacy through political and moral endorsement at the 1, 
Nations for their just causes. Self-determination was th ne 
principle of the United Nations that shaped the World in UA 
decades. The UN General Assembly and the Trusteeship Com 
were important bodies that made a deep imprint on the Beopoii 
of the world. The Security Council, responsible under the Charter n 
maintenance of international peace and security, fel] victi x 
Cold War. Political and strategic expediencies of the major po 
kept it from taking positions based on principles. 

Major global issues on which the United Natio 


NS had taken à 
clear position through Securi 


ty Council resolutions remained on i. 
agenda without any follow-up action. The unresolved 
Palestine and Kashmir conti 


he people of y, 


practical purposes, 
Nations that called s 


From Moral to a Nuclear Order 


Global security order cam 
Which proliferated vertically 
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/70s were still heady days for th ; , 

ri actually believed in its dim "c MI Prim Or for 
ations, emerging from centuries of exploitation of their ‘ach b 

colonial powers, sought to assert their stakes in the global ec y the 

ing a new international economic order. The a 

countries, producers of raw materials and primary products ee 
the inefficacy of political rhetoric and their claims for justi 

virtually nothing came out from the United Nation's mr 

agenda. The debate and the acrimony only proved that pious hopes 

and idealism were no substitute for pragmatism and power. 

Despite scores of resolutions on global economic inequalities 
and the need to redress them; on removing the barriers to markets 
and for transfer of technology; to build a partnership for 
universalizing affluence and elimination poverty, hunger and 
disease, nothing could be done to realize a new egalitarian economic 
order. The United Nations development programmes were poorly 
funded and in most cases heavily dependent on major donors for 
their strategic direction, accomplished little in reducing poverty. The 
UN system developed its own institutional interests that also 
materíally coloured its development programmes. 

With UNDP in the lead, the United Nations family of agencies, 
bodies and programmes, made their presence felt in capitals of the 
developing countries. In most cases, their capacity in programme 
delivery remained at levels, which were less than optimum. Their 
Performance was not really reflected at the national or global levels. 
Bureaucratic procedures and vested institutional interests dictated 

TVience to donor guidance, encouraged corruption by local 
Nation’ ies and took out merit and objectivity from the United 

Fa s developmental assistance philosophy. At the same time, the 

i erbe bodies of great importance to the developing 

continued to face budgetary and resource problems. 

ils Neira Woods System had an existence of its r 

the Uni har ud and own logic, which had very little "hes — 
ations. But in recent years, the United Nations 
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able to develop close cooperation with the World Bank - 
as major institutional stakeholders in United N ation’, * dy 


development pursuits. Obaj 


Humanitarian Burden 


In their formative phase, the United Nations bodi 
agencies responsible for humanitarian work accomplisheg ang 
mandates. The UNHCR, in particular, played an gy), "hei 
important role in caring for refugees. While the human "ely 
machinery was imbued with idealism, its inter-governmenta) ^ ights 
fell victim to the all-pervasive politicization of the system, Tum, 

The specialized agencies, such as the WHO, ITU, ILO, w 
FAO, etc. also did commendable work in their respective Sin 
competence but always remained vulnerable to manipulation į 
major donors for their political ends. y 


Era of Unipolarity 


The end of the Cold War had provided an opportunity , 

. ; ; 0 

revert to the concept of collective security. But the Security Council 

after having been used to punish Iraq for its aggression agains 

Kuwait has remained totally ineffective in dealing with other Major 

issues including the aggression and genocide in Bosnia ang 

Herzegovina and conflicts in Kosovo, Kashmir, Rwanda, Somalia 
and other places in Africa and Asia. 

Subsequently, it was completely bypassed for the military 
adventure against Iraq, and stood paralyzed in the face of the recent 
Israeli aggression against Lebanon. Besides inter-state conflicts, the 
recent years have also seen intra-state implosions, involving terrible 
human suffering and dislocation. The Security Council has not been 
able to respond to these crises and conflicts in an objective manner. 
The "overriding" vested political and economic interests of the more 
influential and powerful players limit its role in conflict prevention and 
dispute resolution. Today, the United Nations is no longer the sole 
meaningful arbiter on issues of global relevance and importance. 

The post-9/11 world has witnessed unprecedented erosion in 
the role, authority and credibility of the United Nations. Besides 
inter-state conflicts, recent years have seen intra-state implosions, 
involving terrible human suffering and dislocation. The Security 
Council has not been able to respond to these crises and conflicts I? 
an objective manner. The "overriding" vested political and economic 
interests of the more influential and powerful players limit its role M 
conflict prevention and resolution. 


But no Alternative to United Nations ; 
‘op of 
No doubt, the United Nations has not fulfilled its promise i 
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1 prosperity, The critics of the United Nati 
T a failed to live up to the lofty —-— would even 
= i has resolved no major disputes; nor ts end in its 
{ "tS But one must accept that there is no E Ai "hice: any 
yet «e. The United Nations has indeed served the € United 
ing homanity. during the second half of the viae, dais 
recurrence of the great disasters of the first half Dern d 
constraints, it may not be fair to blame the 3 - 
Mons ior what it has not been able to accomplish. The onus te 
aures rests on its members, especially the veto-wiel dite i: 
permanent members of the Security Council. © 
One area in which United Nations stands out with distincti 
s the peace-keeping operations, deployed to monitor and Ren 
conflict areas. (Pakistan tops the list of troop 


The United Nations, however, is much more than a peace- 
and a forum for conflict resolution. The United Nations and 


Lady of agencies are invisibly engaged in a vast array of work 
that touches every aspect of people's lives around the world. These 
notably include: 
1. Peace, security and peacemaking 
> Sustainable development and poverty alleviation 
3. Environment protection 
4  Disarmament and non-proliferation 
5. Human rights ; 
6. Elimination of Racial Discrimination (apartheid in South 
Africa) 
7. Self-determination and independence 
of International Law (Over 300 
international treaties, on topics a5 ‘ed as human rights 
conventions to agreements on the use of outer space 
seabed, have been enacted through United Nations efforts. 
9. Humanitarian aid to victims of conflict More than 30 
million refugees have received aid from the UNHCR sinc? 
mostly women 


1951. More than 19 million refugees, id 
dikben, ave receiving food, sheliet, sedit 4^ 


10. Alleviating chronic hunger and 
developing countries. l 
100 developing countries have benefited) 


11. Focusing on conflict prevention 


. 5 and 
development in Africa 


BM 
12. Womens rights — Women empower š 


Development Fund for Women-UNIFE} (i 
. "e N 

International Research and Training Instit and th 
Advancement of Women-INSTRAW en LEM 
programmes and projects to improve the qual Suppen 
women in over 100 countries). lY of li ^ 

13. Promoting democracy: United Nations has 
in many countries to participate in free and fair 
including those held in Cambodia, Namibia, gj 
Eritrea, Mozambique, Nicaragua, South Afric 
and East Timor. It has provided elector] , So 
assistance, and monitoring of results. Advice 

14. Child survival and development. 

15. Health and medical research. 


16. Agricultural development and fisheries, e 
planning, emergency and disaster relief, a 
labour and workers' rights. And the list g 


United Nations’ global Conferences 


Ment 


enable 


Peon 
electi : 


Ng 
Salvado, 
a, à 


ducation, famil 
Ir and sea travel 
oes on 


In the economic and social fields, the United Nations can claim 
some real credit. It may not have freed the world of poverty and 
want, but through a series of its major international conferences and 
summits since the 1990s, a significant contribution has been made to 
promoting greater awareness of the multi-sectoral issues of 
development and of the need to address them through global 
partnership. In particular, three major United Nations conferences of 
the twentieth century: Millennium Summit (September 2000), 
Financing for Development Conference at Monterrey, Mexico 
(March 2002) and World Summit on Sustainable Development in 
Johannesburg (September 2002) have brought the development 


agenda into a sharper international focus, and given it a new 
political momentum. 


No comparison with the League of Nations 


It may not be realistic to draw parallels between the ns 
Nations and its predecessor, the League of Nations. No aod 
two were born out of the Great War ashes and had commonalit® 4 
terms of their purposes. Both also symbolized the E à 
common interest in the maintenance of peace and security. of the 
League lacked universal recognition and authority and som 
major powers, including the US never joined it. 


i TIE 


the UN Charter, which has iy oy 


n legal ; 
wer states. believe Hal at 


Ihe. ( uve 

as DAFI and parcel ob another | A" Ol the 
a wat | realy (it eon 
ticles of (he Vreaty o£ Versailles), which wa | 
get 28 MC een the vietor and the vanquished ile of a 
waat" |, p and which was never vatilled by the 1 OF the. First 


i JS , 
wor" le versonalil y and. credentials, the League e With ity 
' bomed to 


Mua and in 
league of 
hed of the 


dina 


pet th 
At to blame the United Nationa for what it has not been able to 


accomplish lE anything, the onus for its failure or inability to carry 
out its Charter role rests on its membership, 
Adapting United Nations to the 21st century 
Despite its constraints, the United Nations has kept the hopes 

af the humanity alive. It remains the only forum with universal 
recognition and membership for recourse to addressing global 
challenges, regional issues and bilateral problems. The vision that 
inspired the creation of the United Nations still remains valid and 
should be the central objective of the endeavours of member states. 
The United Nations of the twenty-first century should continue to be 
guided by the purposes and principles of its Charter. Sovereign 

uality of states must be the bedrock of United Nation's 
multilateralism. Poverty eradication, socio-economic development and 
maintenance of international peace and security should remain the 
main priorities of the United Nations system in the new millennium. 


The world leaders, meeting in September 2000, as the 
Millennium Assembly of the United Nations, reaffirmed their faith 
in the United Nations and its Charter as indispensable foundations 
of a more peaceful, prosperous, and just world, They recognized 
their “collective responsibility to uphold the principles of human 
dignity, equality and equity at the global level” and reaffirmed their 
commitment to the purposes and principles of the United Nations, 
Which have proved timeless and universal. 

The Millennium Declaration was a global vote of confidence in 
the United Nations. It provided a blueprint of fundamental in 
and principles and a framework of precise goals and priorities 2 
De und and measurable targets in the form of pes 

evelopment Goals (MDGs) that would guide the United ris 
? the twenty-first century. It also called for strengthening 9 
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United Nations to make it a more effective instrumen, ios 

the global fight against the ee challenges of DUM 
ignorance, disease, injustice, e ence, terror ana crim erty 
degradation of our common home. e, any 


VII. PAKISTAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Pakistan joined the United Nations on September 30, 19 
over a month after its independence. Pakistan is commit, ^ jug, 
world in which upholding human dignity is the highest a to 4 
maintaining global peace a sacred duty. Pakistan envisage, Ue ang 
which is free of want, hunger and deprivation, a world, Wher World 
and fair play govern the affairs of human beings and "iig Justic, 
oppression and war are abhorred. quality 

Over the last 67 years, Pakistan has put this vision ; 
by making significant contributions to the Principles ang p 
the UN Charter, in particular the promotion and maint 
international peace and security, as a member of the Sci 
Council and through its contribution to United Nations Pe nity 
keeping. It has been an ardent advocate of multilateralism and th, 

primacy of the United Nations in international affairs. 

Pakistan’s commitment and Participation in the United 
Nations is across the board. It has actively participated in 
discussions at the United Nations on a host of issues, including 
human rights, development, environment and climate change, and 
international law. i 

Pakistan is currently an elected member to the following 
Commission on the Limits of the Continental Shelf (2012-17); 
Commission for Social Development (2013-2017); Commission on the 
Status of Women (2013-2017); United Nations Committee on 
Contributions (2013-16). 

Pakistan seeks resolution of the Kashmir dispute on the basis 
of resolutions adopted by the Security Council. Our principled 
Position on the dispute remains a bed-rock of our foreign policy. We 
will continue to support the right of self-determination of the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir and to choose their destiny in accordance 
with UNSC resolutions. 

As the largest troop contributing country to the United gent: 
peace-keeping operations, Pakistan's commitment to intem ut 
peace and security is well established. It deployed its ape 
contingent in Congo in 1960. Pakistan has since participated sae 

peace-keeping missions in 23 countries, with over 150,000 aa A 
keepers, some deployed in most difficult and trying conditi rdom 
total of 137 Pakistani peace-keepers have embraced e= with 
Currently, Pakistan is one of the largest troop contributors, 
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pers, constituting over 9° 
ace eepe! , o of United v 
2007" ., Pakistan is also the sixth largest police ee total 
ributor, 


deP om istan is actively working with the global c 
; ; i i fe! 
on inst international terrorism. It has tni rin the 
cal eration and support to the international community maximum 
um NO country in the world has suffered as er to fight this 
scour of this menace. The entire Pakistani nation is de " Pakistan 
e 


pem. terrorism in all its forms and manifestations rmined to 


j iders arms control, di 
pakistan cons! : 7 disarmam 
jiferation efforts as vital tools to promote the ae A and non- 
pro" at the global and regional levels. Accordingly, P Lm and 
dvocated the need for inclusive forums for i om = 
an 


ways takin ity 3 
al ion ginto account the security interests of all states 
ag putt of its efforts to contribute to the global discou ! 
and non-proliferation, Pakistan presents g^ 
ur 


tions annually in the United Nations General Assembly. These 


olu i 
resolutions aimed at reinforcing the global norms on 
ventional arms control, regional disarmament, confidence- 
puilding measures in the regional context and the continuing 


rtance of providing Negative Security Assurances to non- 


nuclear weapon states. 

Pakistan's election to the Security Council for a two-year term 
from January 2012 was the seventh time that it was serving on the 
ay Council. Pakistan brings to the Security Council the 

rations of the general membership, developing countries, OIC 
and Asia. Pakistan delegation was engaged in the Council on the full 

trum of the agenda ranging from Africa to the Middle East to 
Central Europe to Latin America as well as a number of thematic 
issues. Peace and stability in Afghanistan, counter-terrorism and 
peace-keeping are the areas of special interest for Pakistan. 

Pakistan is also an active member of the Human Rights 
Council, and has participated actively and constructively in its two 
Universal Periodic Reviews before the Council. The democratic 
government of Pakistan is CO itted to and is making every 
endeavour to protect and promote the human rights of the people of 
Pakistan particularly those of women, children and minorities. 

__ Pakistan continues to support the need for dialogue, 
diplomacy and international cooperation fo address existing an 
emerging international challenges, in an effective and credible 
manner on the basis of consensus and concerted cO 


Pakistan has 
also i i orm of th 
been a leading voice for the re bs eit 


reform s ke it more democratic, inclusive and acco 
its membership and improvement in its working mé 
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Unite Nations has a close, strong àn 
On its p ent of "Teen focusin ts 
ationship relopmen and pro on ort en In Pakistan de 
promotion © has been workin close y with the governmen the 
one cies to strive Io fulfil the promise of the Mpg. "d i 


wing example of the stren 


d Nations in pakis 


United d y; 
bra 


tribution of the United Mun the 


i t jstance š 
humanitarian P ating arthquake. The United Nations ag ln 
face of the its development partners to suppor 


came | gehe I promise o the people affected by the earthqua 


-general constituted a High | 
the global level of which era 
Shaukat Aziz was one of 


High-level Panel made a strong 


for reform to reduce fragmentation and improve efficien, 
effectiveness. A key recommendation was to establish a ‘One UN 
the country level with one leader, one programme, one budg at 
framework, one management practice, and whenever appropriate 
office. This concept will bring together the strengths of all Unite 
rease efficiency and efficacy in a transparent 


Nations agencies to inc 
and accountable manner for better service delivery to the beneficiaries 


In consultation with the government and key stakeholders i 
Pakistan, joint programmes have been developed in five thence 
areas of health and population, education, environment, disaster risk 
management, and agriculture, rural development and pov 
reduction with four cross cutting themes of gender, refu n B 
society, and human rights or right to development. adn 


In Pakistan, The One Fund 
yi: , , managed by UNDP as the 
m agent, has already commenced its activities with the 
- ais rn the government of Norway. This Norwegian funding 
has made UN Pakistan the highest endowed United Nations piloti 
however ex E are still many steps that need to be climbeó 
United me copy cen far tells us that the future is brighter for the 
importantly for th stan and its development partners and most 
United Nations P. penis of Pakistan. The One Leader or th 
steering the piloting Dd led by the Resident Coordinator is 
encompassing effort is made o ensure that a comprehensive a? 
The One Office has | 
a to support the mah ge to produce common busines 
The pr DN information da joint programmes inclu e 
ss has been challenge; chology, finance, procurement, 
Bing not only because of the size of the 
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j "m P However, these — have helped mation Of the 
n in line with the changing environment of A ake the pilot 
ea d 19 United Nations entities are o e aay 
gg pen Ua puerta development iiia 

^ 2d population, e ucation, environment, governanc tives in 
un gement, agriculture, rural development inr disaster 
risk P while ensuring attention to gender equi poverty 
ey and right to development. 3r refugees, civil 


also because of the political and securi 


Nal in the 


. STRENGTHENING OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


" Need for UN Reform 


since its founding, there have been many calls fo 
ted Nations, although little consensus d how nd vien. T the 

want the United Nations to play a greater or more effective Titi 
world affairs, while others want its role reduced to humanitarian 
work. There have also been numerous calls for the UN Security 

1s membership to be increased, for replacing the Veto System 
by democratic decision making, for different ways of electing the UN's 
gecretary-general, and for a United Nations Parliamentary Assembly. 

No wonder, the United Nations today is engaged in a 
continuous process of change and reform to strengthen its ability to 
meet new demands and deliver its vital services in the most effective 
and efficient ways. This means constant emphasis on transparency, 
accountability, integrity, efficiency and flexibility. Efforts towards 
change and reform continue but there is still a long way to go before 
the United Nations can really claim to be the mankind’s last best hope. 

, The need for a strong multilateral institution capable of 

meeting its Charter obligations and other challenges of the new age 
has never been greater than it is today. What is needed most is the 
reform of the United, Nations that makes it stronger, more 
representative and more’ effective inter-governmental organization 
where one-state-one-vote principle should underpin its democratic 
and participatory character. This requires restoration of the primacy 
of the General Assembly as the chief deliberative policy-making 
organ of the United Nations through its involvement in all decisions 
of global relevance and impact, and democratization of the Security 
Council through rationalization of the veto pow sell 
membership and increase in the number of non-permanent me d 
lin = the working methods of the United es eh 

9 be reviewed and streamlined to ensure great" tionally 

tion in implementation of the decisions and internation 
greed goals and commitments, the reform has largely pem 
on expansion of the Security Council which 15 à 


in | 


BILL 


ted discussions at th 
rect of protrac ne e Uni 
the subjec vast majority of leq 
issue - — om decade p^ = see hd Security cte 
ions or p 1 x) 
Nation hip wou rehensive reform encompasgin nci 


including the question of the yet, - 


ods. 


in 

; ; s. Article 23 of the UN Chen 

the Security er to increase the membership of the Secun 

was amended in 15 by adding four non-permanent seats, Sing, 

ership has increased to 193 today bs 
i il (five permanent and 

„on of the Security Counc s 

members) remains the same. There has been , 

the ity Council to make it more 


nlarge ; 


functioning in conformity with the new challenges. 

In 1993, the UN General Assembly established an Open-Ende d 
Working Group on the question of “Equitable Representation on and 
Increase in the Membership of the Security Council and Other 
Matters.” The Working Group began its work in January 1994 
focusing on two main areas of its mandate: Cluster I issues (expansion 
in the membership and the question of veto), and Cluster II issues 
(transparency and working methods of the Security Council). 

achieved over the past decade in 


While some progress was 
Cluster II issues, there was no forward movement on Cluster I 
issues because of the reluctance of the veto-wielding powers to part 


with their privilege, lack of consensus on size and categories of 
expansion and the undetermined criteria for selection of new 
permanent members. 

Proposals made over the years sought to find a “quick-fix” to 
the problem and were too controversial to be acceptable to all 
members. In 1998, the UN General Assembly adopted a consensus 
resolution making it necessary for any decision on the Security 
Council reform and expansion to be approved by two-thirds 
majority. This reduced the chances of any “quick-fix” discriminatory 
move by the aspirants of permanent membership. 


st ve nae of Security Council reform then remained in cold 

: Ke until the UN secretary-general established a High-level Panel 

the x : ; a and Change in November 2003 to examine 

ed yi Yee current and future threats to global peace and securily 

stren "d rac recommend the changes and measures ed to 
gthen the existing multilateral institutions and processes. 
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In pe ember 2008, four principal contenders (o 
ely Brazil, Germany, India and Japan iicet permanent 
um G-4 and issued a joint declaration asserting i ee group 
al anent membership of the Security Council, The G4 y claim to 
peste approach: () "s influence the High-Level pois s 
pu^ ally refer to expansion in permanent category as an o " Ls 
SP sideration py member-states, and (ii) to introduce a ns : 
resolution in the General Assembly calling for expansion “i the 
pmanent category: > 
pigh-level panel Report 
The High-level Panel, in its report presented in 2005, — 
aiternative models for consideration by United Natio 
gember-staloh bem of which sought to expand the membership of 
Security Council from 15 to 21, one involving six new permanent 
embers withow veto and three new non-permanent members 


divided among the major regions, and the other suggesting eight 


our-year term renewable seats, two each for Asia, Africa 


new Í ; 
Europe and Americas and one two-year term non-permanent seat. 


In both models, countries would be elected by the General 
Assembly, taking into account established regional consultation, 
with preference being given for permanent or longer term seats to 
states that are among (i) the top three financial contributors in their 
relevant regional areas to the regular United Nations budget, or (ii) 
the top three voluntary contributors from their regional area, or (iii) 
the top three troop contributors from their regional area to the UN 
Peace-keeping missions. Other main features of the Report were: (a) 
Review of composition of the Security Council in 2020, (b) No 
expansion of the veto under any reform arrangement, and (c) A 
system of “indicative voting” to be introduced whereby members 
could call for public positions on a proposed action. 


The United Nations General Assembly held in depth informal 
discussion on the Report of the Panel on February 22-24, 2005. On 
the basis of-these consultations, UN secretary general presented his 
report, entitled “In Larger Freedom: Towards Development, Security 
and Human Rights for All”. On Security Council reform, the report 
called upon member-states to choose either of the two options 
presented by the High-level Panel “as well any other viable 
Proposals in terms of size and balance that have emerged on the 
basis of either model.” 

Secretary-General’s report received a mixed response from 
member states The G-4 bur ene it and expressed the hope that a 
decision would be reached on Council reform by summer 2 / 
-— giving a qualified welcome, the United States cautione 

anst a hasty decision. Most members, however, felt that no 
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be taken without consensus on the 


decision should expansion of the Council. 


reform, including 


Deadlock Situation Er 

A deadlock situation now prevails with a large Tumbe 
United Nations member-states apea Kn expansion ^ A 

t category while calling for increase only ; : 

serrata seats. Pakistan and many other important like. ia 
denim working in the form of an informal Broup called ^ s fe 
Club” have for years been engaged in a wey against ex ^ 
in the permanent category. They have "iic ently maintain. "ui 
the objective of reform and expansion of the Security Counci] shou 
be to make it more transparent, participatory and democratic 
response to secretary general's report, they launched a Uniting for 
Consensus (UfC)” strategy opposing creation of new centres of 
privilege and proposing elements of their own formula is 
expansion and reform in the Council. 


On the other hand, four.major contenders for permanent 
membership of the Council, namely Brazil, India, Germany an d 
Japan which had formally designated themselves as G-4 have boss 
pursuing their own campaign for increase in both Categories 
involving addition of six permanent and four non-permanent seats, 
They also want veto power for the new permanent members, 


The present five permanent members known as P-5, with the 
exception of China,,are not opposed to the creation of new 
permanent seats but are not ready to share or give up their veto 
power with them. They have divergent Positions on the number and 
criteria for filling new seats. With the exception of Africa, all 
regional groups are also divided because of deep differences 
between the main contenders and their regional rivals (Pakistan and 
China vis-à-vis India, Republic of Korea and China vis-à-vis Japan, 


Italy and Spain vis-à-vis Germany and Argentina and Mexico vis-à- 
vis Brazil). 


0 


The OIC and Arab countries have taken a joint but somewhat 
vague position stating that any 


the Islamic Ummah in any cate 


Support to India, Japan and Germany. 


es nO secret of its own ambition for à 
permanent seat. 


The overwhe 
membership, as ref] 
expansion in the pe 


Iming majority of the United ei 
ected in the officia] NAM position, is agains 
‘manent category and wants an increase only in 
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: anent category to make it more re 
ie no ed Nations membership. Similar] 
" ont to the continuation of the veto power 
opp pm to the Charter's principle of soverei 

0 


na à Uniting for Consensus (UfC) Strategy supports a 
ensive reform of the Security Council based on the need to 
compre more representative, more democratic and mor 
whereas the pretenders’ position (G-4 approach) : 
coun E self serving focused only on grabbing the “status” (ian 
rigid with the entry into the “elitist club” of the Council. G-4 
comes aims at creating a system impermeable to change and does 
propo us "adequate" regional representation because permanent 
not € s will represent their own interests. They want early decision 
De ound commitment for expansion in both categories 
or à ving new permanent seats which they hope to occupy by virtue 


QU own perceived criteria. 
0 


The UfC approach, on the other hand, takes into account the 
sger interests and main concerns of the broadest membership. 
this proposal, all states, particularly small and medium states 
which constitute the vast majority of United Nations membership, 
ficantly improved access to the Council by doubling 
ihe ratio of permanent members to elected ones from 1:2 to 1:4. In 


Presentative of the 
y, there is strong 
Which is considered 
gn equality of states. 


this LI . E 

their vote 80% of the Security Council membership. The regional 
goups will have the authority to make their own specific 
arrangements with regard to their representation on the Council. 


Rotation is the ideal means to ensure regional interests as 
envisioned under the UfC proposal. Periodic election and re-election 
would enhance accountability on the part of states seeking frequent 
or continuous representation whereas permanent seats will make 
accountability impossible. The UfC proposal envisages enlargement 
of the Council membership from 15 to 25 with no increase in the 
permanent category. 


In this manner, the revised composition of the Council will 
comprise the existing five permanent members (France, China, 
Russia, UK and USA) and 20 non-permanent members to be elected 
by the General Assembly for a renewable term of two (or three) 
years ensuring equitable geographic representation paying due 
"égard, in the first instance to the contribution of members to the 
maintenance of international peace and security and to the other 
Purposes of the Organization. 


India’s Claim 


Fa permanent seat in 


" has never hidden its aspiration fo graphic size, 


iy Council It has been using its demo 
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y modified dispensation of enlar vine 
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until this year, 

a non-permanen 
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the Security Counci 

at par with India in an 

Council's membership. 

es that population alone cannot be the éh 
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Pakistan argu uon 
anent membership and that India is also in Violation, for 
On of the 
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United Nations Security Council's resolutions on Kashmir 
Since India is now part of G-4, Pakistan's opposition -" 

other aspirants (Brazil, Japan, and Germany) as well. tends to 


Pakistan’s Position 
Pakistan has played an active and constructive role through 
ou 


the United Nations reform process, including in th iat 
led to the adoption of the World Summit Dokenn ni = 
Pakistan has always maintained that the objective of th 2 
and expansion of the Security Council should be to prom € Peut 
democracy, participation, transparency and meets ges 
work of the Council. This objective can be achieved only b xd "is. 
the number of elected non-permanent members for a L oec 
with eligibility for re-election subject to regional bo oic nmi aii: 
, Pakistan is opposed to any increase in the perma ! 
eae iiei ae only serve to ice n edite Ed 
Felis ae E alienate the overwhelming majority of Unit , 
Pea x p. Pakistan also favours a comprehensive roe 
has become Ee eh a reform including the question of vet ch 
indios 0 which 


No Ideal Solutions 


The refo : A 

has remained ple unity Council has been a complex issue and 
Nations for over a ie ap Protracted discussions at the United 
Nati ; now. The vast majori i 

«pasen Pes M would like to see joy ee - o 
enlargement, Tina PEE a reform teca pasiag | i 
the Council's working e th 8 including the question of the veto and 
however, will not give = Tae current veto-wielding powers, 
for abolition of their permanent ae Power", nor permit any move 

s. 
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- and sovereign equality. An idea 
demoe n of both the anomalies which only 
aboli and privilege. 
po" "m today's world, there is no room for ideal solur 

ad 0 f creating new permanent Seats, a new catego "a tions, 
opriate number of "semi-permanent" (renewat) volving 
ar term) seats could be created to be filled throu ; TUM, bi 
similarly, if the veto power cannot be Bh regional 


tion. rescinded alt 
p this stage, aos Ine use Uh i Prerogative should tr 
a onalized by subjecting it to at least two concomitant Sms 
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f non-permanent members or one-fifth of what 

vised number of Council s elected members and cH * the 

„pplication only to decisions under Chapter VII of the UN Charte: its 

[X. PAKISTAN'S POSITION TOWARDS UNITED 
NATIONS REFORM ISSUES 


| Solution wo 


ul R 
represent the d be the 


vestiges of 


j The Security Council Reform 


The Security Council has primary responsibility under the UN 
Charter for the maintenance of international peace and security. 
Therefore, reform of the Security Council is an issue of vital interest 
for all member states. Pakistan supports reform of the Security 
Council to make it more representative, democratic, effective, 
legitimate and accountable to the general membership. 


Pakistan supports a comprehensive reform of the Security 
Council encompassing all five key issues: Categories of membership; 
the question of veto; size and working methods; regional 
representation; and relationship between the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. The complex inter-linkages of the five issues 
warrant comprehensive reform in a single undertaking. 


Although there is a general desire amongst the membership to 
reform the Council, there is yet no agreement on the modalities to 
achieve that. Most controversial and divisive is the question of 
adding new permanent members. We strongly believe all major issues 
in the reform process, including the issue of Security Council reform, 
must be decided by consensus or broadest possible agreement. 


Pakistan is against addition of permanent members without 
any exception. We have maintained this position over the Lus 
Accordingly, we oppose the G-4 (Brazil, Germany, Japan and Ine 
quest for individual permanent membership and unequal eee € 
^ member ‘of the Uniting for Consensus (UfC) group, Paas an 
advocates a just and equitable reform based on consensus 
corresponds to the interests of all member states, not just a few states. 


Im 
Charny, y 


ss ; 
No reform proposi assembly” pestdas, the iti Site two 
thirds support in ue : e r ultimate ratification a Por of 
each of the P E effect any Security Council reform te 
; WP the General Assembly o "ds 
assured. The discussio?" che indicate that ri is p> issue t 
Security Council re TO shif i 
positions of majo sio ia sihin 3 
UfC has not deemed it Spp i o ; m mit again jt, 4 
resolution on the reform of the Security — at this stage bns 
United Nations reform process UfC favours a construe 
inclusive and bottom-up approach, through dialogue, in org * 
find a non-divisive solution based on the principle of a to 
participation of all member states, be they big, medium Or small al 
size. Any preconceived formula or forced vote is unlikely to lead In 
successful reform. Therefore, we reiterate the need for a cons to 
approach and the broadest possible agreement, throw 
negotiations involving all concerned parties, to arrive at a ich 
that can pass the test at the General Assembly and subse tion 
ratifications by the national parliaments. quent 
Pakistan along with its partners in the UfC favours expangj 
in non-permanent category only. Notwithstanding the ori k 
position, we have proposed a compromise formula — os 
Colombia paper, which offers to create 4 set of long-term electable 
seats, along with reforms in other four areas. We believe that lo 
term electable seats can be a basis of a solution. It can m 
aspirations of states who want to ^play a leading role on Siem 
der priae je d im squeezing space from 
democratization of expe jar of accountability and 
equality of all states. iy Counci. or concept at soveni 
_ The UfC compromise proposal has clear merits. It has the 
— Ae accommodate the positions and interests of all member 
, large and small. We do not support th — 
permanent membership. How PP e expansion 
the aspirations of a lar qeu aa = accommodale 
Security Council, e.g. ee i - I pu A DE ik iae 
by their regional groups. ore frequent re-election if supported 
M P 
E: ois eee D five key issues in a singe 
Assembly decisions. The D s m spirit of relevant Genet? 
democratic. It provides for a proposal is equitable, fair a" 
their representation on the D role of the regions in dels to 
accommodate the interests rep It has the necessary flexibility d 
their representation on the ^ E states and groupings 1n teme 
ouncil through rotation and re-election: 
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proposal ha 


d it appropriate to submit again " 
resolution on the reform of the e ( peire at thig Stage raf 
United Nations reform process. “se : ne a construc 
inclusive and bottom-up c Lagen - a ogue; "pie " 
find a non-divisive solution gr Ls ^ principle of "is 
participation of all member states, be they big, medium or lt 


d vote is unlike] 
reconceived formula or force ely to le 
med Therefore, we reiterate the need for a c ad to 


successful reform. 
approach and the broadest possible agreement, throu 
cerned parties, to arrive at a solutis 


negotiations involving all con - 
that can pass the test at the General Assembly and subsequen, 


ratifications by the national parliaments. 

Pakistan along with its partners in the UfC favours expansion 
in non-permanent category only. Notwithstanding the origina 
position, we have proposed a compromise formula -- Italy. 
Colombia paper, which offers to create q set of long-term electable 
seats, along with reforms in other four areas. We believe that long. 
term electable seats can be a basis of a solution. It can meet 
aspirations of states who want to “play a leading role on matters of 
international peace and security” without squeezing space from 
small states or comprising principles of accountability and 
democratization of the Security Council or concept of sovereign 
equality of all states. 

The UfC compromise proposal has clear merits. It has the 
flexibility to accommodate the positions and interests of all member 
states, large and small. We do not support the expansion of 
permanent membership. However, our proposal can accommodate 
the aspirations of some large states to play a bigger role on 
Security Council, e.g. through more frequent re-election if suppo 
by their regional groups. 

Moreover, it addresses all five key issues in a single 
undertaking - thereby preserving the spirit of relevant 
Assembly decisions. The UfC proposal is equitable, fait and 


democratic. It provides for a greater role of the regions in deter h 


their representation on the Council. It has the necessary flexibility J 
terms 


Jection- 


A ae the interests of all states and groupings in 
eir representation on the Council through rotation and re 
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gal and the African position 


fC m ize that Africa has a strong and legitimate case f 
We e historic injustice and seeks its rightful representati or 
" d ity Council. The African common positi si 
the a d understanding. It h lon has 
o^ — ded respect an B MS placed the African 
qe a in a key role in the ongoing inter-governmental 
nom (IGN) in New York. Africa's demand for permanent 
"ur on behalf of entire region /continent, not for individual 
eats 5 It is fundamentally different from the G-4 countries who 


cou ing seats for themselves. 

^ — principled opposition to permanent membership, 
UC has evolved its position, and as a special exception for 
the and supporting the African position on the basis of continent- 
yan seats. Pakistan, as member of the UfC, wishes to engage 
specif closely with Africa, to share and understand each other's 


more “vee and to pursue our common objectives. 


ves, 

an Union and UfC have common interests that no 
à are marginalized during the negotiations and all proposals 
sre treated equally and reflected in the negotiating document in their 

. ty. The UfC and African positions are compatible in many 
ways, most notably on regional representation, rotation and 
consensus. Considering the Ezulwini Consensus, UfC proposal has 
ihe flexibility to respond to the principles stated in the African Union 
position, ie. the African Union should be responsible for selection of 
African representatives in the Security Council and for 
determination of the criteria for such a selection. UfC model can 
accommodate representation for all five sub-regions of Africa at the 
same time. We believe similar approaches for other regions can build 


wider consensus around a reform model. 


1. Peace-building Commission 


Establishment of the Peace-building Commission, an inter- 
governmental advisory body to assist countries emerging from 
conflict, was a major achievement of the 2005 World Summit. As a 
stag member of the Peace-building Commission (PBC), 
— attaches great importance to the work of the Peace-building 

mmission and is deeply committed to its success. Pakistan will 
ene Participate actively in the meetings of the Commission in 


beni was among the pioneers of the idea of a dedicated 
... Nations institutional mechanism for peace building. In 2004, 
(with mace Proposed the idea of ad-hoc composite committees 
“Ontributin = drawn from the principal organs, major troop 
c) to § countries and donors, relevant United Nations agencies, 

complex crises, particularly in Africa. Building on 
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ively participated in the discuss 
that Pakistan actively partici iSSions on 


building Commission, during " 2005 World Summit Ne 
subsequent negotiations on and ac option of the Genera] n 
resolution. (60 180). The Commission $ country Specific LM 
resemble closely our concept of ad-hoc composite committo, ML 
Pakistan has a constructive, balanced and pragmatic s 
in the Commission: Le. work with other like-minded counts Em 
NAM to promote greater participation and inputs from the ¢ es ton 
concerned; encourage fuller engagement of all members of ey 
and of all principal organs and relevant actors in its Wor he i 
rtance to the role of the Organizational Committe, attach 


great impo do tional C 4 
nucleus of the Commussion and call for utilizing its ful] me the 
tial 


(Pakistan has been serving in the Organizational Committee 

capacity as the top troop contributor. Five TCCs are selecteg : $ 
among the list of 10 top contributors). Pakistan also took - tom 
review of the PBC done in 2010 and its ongoing follow-up, We : in 
also contributed to the UN Peace-building Fund. ave 


2. Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


The Charter of the United Nations offers vast possibilities ¢ 
pacific settlement of disputes and conflict prevention. Unfortunately, 
these possibilities remain grossly under-utilized, with the Security 
Council, the General Assembly and the secretary-general not playin 
their due roles. Good offices, mediation and other means i 
peaceful settlement could be applied in a range of situations from 
pre-conflict to post-conflict. We support efforts for enhancing the 
role of the ‘good offices’ of the secretary-general as provided for in 
2005 Summit outcome. Other provisions of the Charter for pacific 
settlement should also be operationalized and institutionalized. 

The Security Council should reinforce the Charter obligation 
to refrain from the threat or use of force, to avoid war and to seek 
and build peace, through the vast spectrum of modalities 
envisaged in Chapter VI and other provisions of the Charter. 
Requests to the International Court of Justice for advisory opinions to 
clarify legal questions may be considered, in accordance with the 
relevant provisions of the Charter. The Council should make 
optimal use of advisory opinions, once rendered, to further the 
efforts for pacific settlement. 

The Secretariat and the Security, Council in particular should 
take initiatives when situations so require. Impartiality, neutrality 
and non-selective application of means of pacific settlement shoul 
always be observed in doing so. The Mediation Support Unit of " 
United Nations Secretariat is well positioned to provide "e j 


support for such endeavors. Special attention should eme. 
le and Jong 


initiatives for good offices taken in case of intractab 
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th maintenance of international peace and security, 


the 
pisarmament and Non-Proliferation 


kistan considers arms control, di 
iteration efforts as vital tools to mum MEE and non: 
F cur ty at the global and regi onal levels. Accordingly, P peace and 

dvocated the need for inclusive forums kd AMD has 
tiations, taking into account the security s Llibetatons 
5 Sens challenges to the Süden ait pi 
proliferation regime remain unaddressed, some new challenges m 
emer. petii e that cooperative listet 
ynderwritten by the time-tested instruments of diplomac pe 
dialogue, represents the best way forward in addressing ala = 


new challenges. 
res the con isi 
hare cerns arising from the potential misuse 


Pakistan $ 
of WMD materials and technologies by non-state actors. Pakistan i 
therefore part of global efforts and processes to establish aliove 
parriers against this common threat. The ongoing growth and 
sophistication in several types of technologies has added further 
complexity to the disarmament and non-proliferation discourse and 
institutions. The increasing reliance on unmanned aerial vehicles, the 
deployment of missile defence systems and the hostile use of ICT 
require responses in view of their potentially negative impact on 
global peace and security. 
Excessive production 
weapons has understandab 
international community. 
promote à comprehensive re 
of global trade in conventiona 
approach is needed that addresses hum 
protects legitimate defence needs of all states. 
contribute to the global discourse on disarm 
proliferation, Pakistan presents four resolutions annu 


United Nations General Assembly. | 
These resolutions are aimed at reinforcing the global norms on 
ment, confidence 


conventional arms control regional disarma 


building measures in the regional context and the continuing 
Assurances to non- 


importance of providing Negative NI Security Council 
urity Coun” 


and proliferation of some conventional 
ly caused a great degree of unease in the 
Pakistan supports efforts that seek to 
form and regulation of the entire cycle 
] arms. In doing so, a balanced 
anitarian concerns and 
As part of its efforts to 
ament and non- 
ally in the 


e weapon states. As a member of the d 
‘axistan has underlined the need for dialogue, diplomacy m 
liferation issues as We 


inlemationa] cooperation to address non-pro 
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gime. A Pakistani expert is member of the c 
1540 Committee. EN 
the global consensus un "T 

disarmament and non-proliferation has eroded. The i 


disarmament machinery is in à state of limbo. The rea 


differences in perspectives and modalities are primarily M 
Pakistan has therefore consistently called for renewing ica} 
international consensus on these important subjects, l 


as the sanctions re 
of Experts assisting the 


Over the years, 


4. Terrorism 


The September Outcome Document contains two impor, 
nt 


recommendations regarding terrorism: the conclusion of the in 
comprehensive convention and the development and adoption - 
comprehensive counter-terrorism strategy. We support efforts 
the early conclusion, by consensus, of the draft comprehensi, 
convention on international terrorism. Pakistan will continue to pla 
a constructive role in these efforts. y 
In March 2005, the secretary-general identified certain elements 
of counter terrorism strategy. We believe these elements need to be 
refined and elaborated further. The co-chair of the plenary Working 
group has evolved, through consultations, a draft strate 
document. This draft requires further work in a number of areas of 
crucial importance. A comprehensive counter-terrorism strategy 
should include measures for international cooperation against 
terrorism and building States’ capacity to counter terrorism. 


The international response to terrorism has so far focused 
largely on treating the symptoms. There continues to be a strong 
emphasis on adherence to the 12 counter-terrorism conventions, stricler 
law enforcement, stronger police action, denial of financial resources to 
terrorist groups, etc. There is, as yet, no comprehensive strategy that 
recognizes the need to address and resolve the "root causes" of 
terrorism. This would not imply justifying terrorism; it would help in 
understanding that terrorism does not take place in a vacuum. 


The continued foreign occupation and non-resolution of long: 
standing political disputes, as well social inequity and political 
exclusion and suppression, are among the major factors forcing 
people to resort to violent means. Poverty, dispossession and 
hopelessness create a propitious environment for the so-called 
‘breeding grounds’ of terrorism. A successful and sustainable 
international campaign against terrorism must recognize thes? 
critical factors and rest on certain fundamental principles, such as: 

(i) defining terrorism to provide legal clarity to the oi 
including state terrorism; (ii) distinguishing terrorism from the r£" 
of peoples to self-determination so as to forestall the abuse of th 
terrorism to justify political suppression and foreign occupation, ü 
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ssistance to all states needing capacity ; 
ovisio" P ram (iv) sdang the underlying rogoi for 
P' ater te eu üf terrorism, including by promoting polar e 
" e : 'ustice; (v) , ensuring that counter-terrorism iier 
econ? consistent with the principles of human right a d 
"S humanitarian law; and (vi) promoting a ose | 
internat pt derstanding across religious and cultural eniti 
accordance with the 2005 Summit's decision, the strateg 
exclu de acts of terrorism perpetrated by states, [t is also 
canno t to maintain a distinction between terrorism and peoples’ 
impo a self determination and to resist foreign occupation and alien 
P natio n. The strategy should dissuade disaffected groups from 
ag terrorism as a tactic by addressing the underlying causes of 
choosing We will have to eliminate the threat of terrorism b 
terror the minds and hearts of potential terrorists, à 


There is also a need to adopt short-and-long term strategies to 
ines terrorism and extremism. It is essential to promote the just 
resolution of political disputes, and to promote socio-economic 
revival in developing countries, specially the Muslim world. We believe 
hat conflict resolution, socio-economic revival, and dialogue and 

ation among religions, faiths and cultures should constitute an 


essential part of the comprehensive strategy against terrorism. 


X. KASHMIR ISSUE AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


The oldest dispute at the UN agenda 


The Kashmir dispute is the oldest unresolved international 
conflict in the world today. Pakistan considers Kashmir as its core 
political dispute with India. So does the international community, 
except India. 

India's forcible occupation of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
in 1947 is the main cause of the dispute. India claims to have ‘signed’ 
a controversial document, the Instrument of Accession, on October 
26, 1947 with the Maharaja of Kashmir, in which the Maharaja 
obtained. India's military help against popular insurgency. The 
people of Kashmir and Pakistan do not accept the Indian claim. 
There are doubts about the very existence of the Instrument of 
Accession. The United Nations also does not consider Indian claim 
* legally valid: it recognizes Kashmir as a disputed territory. 
bite fact is that all the principles on the basis of which the 
Kash Subcontinent was partitioned by the British in 1947 justify 
Populat; becoming a part of Pakistan: the State had majority Must 
Pakistan be and it not only enjoyed geographical proximity wi 
coner ut also had essential economic linkages with the territories 

“sttuting Pakistan, 
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History of the Disp "—-— Kashmir has Eo remain 
The State of ey e anarchical conditions of the fd 
independent except f nineteenth century, o, | ?le 
: by the Mauryas (3rg oa en 


a 
eighteenth an empires set-up 2 

incorporated in the vast o Ta century) and E British (mid-19 ) 
BC), the Mughals ( 1| these empires included not only presenta 


mid-20th century). other countries of the region ag 
India and gee? - aa the Sikh empire. Well. 
Until 1846, Kas pritish defeated the Sikhs and sold Kashmir 
Gulab Singh of Ja amu for Rs. 75 e fa Liat Trea 
ula gh, the Maharaja, S1 e treaty w 
the Briti ee im the status of an independent shi, 
e Britis hmir. Gulab Singh died in 1857 and was replaced p 
57.1885). TWO other mahrajas, Partab Singh (1 "i 
1925) and Hari Singh (1925-1949) ruled in scicoeasion. | 
Gulab Singh and his successors ruled Kashmir in a tyrannical 
d repressive Way. e of Kashmir, nearly 80 per cent of 
aae i ainst Maharaja Hari Singh's rul 
who were Muslims, rose agai" aE SA ERR e. He 
ruthlessly crushed a mass uprising in 1931. , Sheikh Abdullah 
formed Kashmir's first political party—the All Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim Conference (renamed as National Conference in 1939). In 
1934, the Maharaja gave way and allowed limited democracy in the 
form of a Legislative Assembly. However, unease with the 
Maharaja's rule continued. 
According to the instruments of partition of India, the rulers of 


princely states were given the choice to freely accede to either India 
or Pakistan, or to remain independent. They were, however, 
advised to accede to the contiguous dominion, taking into 
consideration the geographical and ethnic issues. In Kashmir, 
however, the Maharaja hesitated. The principally Muslim 
population, having seen the early and covert arrival of Indian 
troops, rebelled and things got out of the Maharaja's hands. The 
people of Kashmir were demanding to join Pakistan. 

The Maharaja, fearing tribal warfare, eventually gave way to 
the Indian pressure and agreed to join India by, as India claims, 
‘signing’ the controversial Instrument of Accession on October 26, 
1947. Kashmir was provisionally accepted into the Indian Union 
pending a free and impartial plebiscite. This was spelled out in a 
letter from the Governor-General of India, Lord Mountbatten, to the 
Maharaja on October 27, 1947. 

In the letter, accepting the accession, Mountbatten made it clear 
ee be incorporated into the Indian Union after 

n made to the people of Kashmir. Having 


to 
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„rinciple of a plebiscite, India has since obstructed al] 


pne P iscite. 
Nil s at holding ? ppm > 
= mp qa dia and Pakistan went to war over Kashmir. During 
uid"... an India which first took the Kashmir dispute to the 
- wat it i on January 1, 1948. The following year, on January 1, 
united -— ted Nations helped enforce cease-fire between the two 
1949 the pn cease-fire line is called the Line of Control. It was an 
i tries: F mutual consent by India and Pakistan that the UN 
outcome ouncil (UNSC) and UN Commission for India and 
security (UNCIP) passed several resolutions in years following the 
pakistan 
| 48 war. s : 
| 1947 is UNSC Resolution of 21 April 1948 - one of the principal 
4 Nations resolutions on Kashmir — stated that “both India 
united * tan desire that the question of the accession of Jammu and 
and Pakis to India or Pakistan should be decided through the 
t method of a free and impartial plebiscite." Subsequent 
emoc Resolutions reiterated the same stand. UNCIP resolutions of 
piens 1948 and January 5, 1949 reinforced UNSC resolutions. 


The current agitation in Indian-held Kashmir is rooted in the 
muggle of the people for the exercise of the right of self- 
determination. Peaceful processions chanting demands for freedom 
were fired upon by Indian army and police. Thousands of men, 
women and children have been killed or wounded. New Delhi's 
allegation of assistance to the Kashmiri people from the Pakistan 
side is unfounded. Objective reports in foreign media testify that the 
Kashmiri agitation is indigenous. 

Pakistan upholds the right of the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
to self-determination in accordance with the resolutions of the United 
Nations Security Council. These resolutions of 1948 and 1949 provide 
for the holding of a free and impartial plebiscite for the determination 
of the future of the state by the people of Jammu and Kashmir. The 
basic points about the United Nations resolutions are that: 


¢ The complaint relating to Kashmir was initiated by India 
in the Security Council. 


The Council explicitly and by implications, rejected 
India's claim that Kashmir is legally Indian territory. 

The resolutions established self-determination as the 
governing principal for the settlement of the Kashmir 


dispute. This is the world body's commitment to the 
people of Kashmir. 


The resolutions endorsed a binding agreement between 
India and Pakistan reached through the mediation of 
UNCIP, that a plebiscite would be held, under agreed and 
Specified conditions. 
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< The Security Council has rejected the Indian 
that the people of Kashmir have exercised a A 
self-determination by participating in the "elect right n 
India has from time to time organized jp "| , 
Kashmir. The 0.2% turn out during the 1989 "e e Helg 
was the most recent clear repudiation of the Ing; ad Ong’ 
Pakistan continues to adhere to the Uniteg — 
resolutions. These are binding also on India, ationg 
E The Simla Agreement of July 2, 1972, to which pay. 
also continues to adhere, did not alter the status of rita 
and Kashmir as a disputed territory. Para ¢ = 
Agreement lists “a final settlement of Jammu and Kas the 
as one of the outstanding questions awaiting a Setlemen . 
Para 4 (ii) talks of a "Line of Control" as distingui . 
from an international border. Furthermore, it eign: 
protects "the recognized position of either side" 7,’ 
recognized position of Pakistan is the one, which ; 
recognized by the United Nations and the "al. 
community in general. 
Article 1(iv) obviously refers to the Kashmir issue when , 
talks of "the basic issues and causes of conflict which have 
bedeviled the relations between the two countries for the 


last 25 years." 


KASHMIR IN UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL 
Resolution 38 (1948): Called upon India and Pakistan to "take 


1. 
measures within their power calculated to improve the 
situation, and to refrain from making any statements and from 
doing or causing to be done or permitting any acts which 
might aggravate the situation." 

2. Resolution 39 (1948): Established a three-member Commission 


of the Security Council to (i) investigate the facts (situation) 
pursuant to Article 34 of the Charter of the UN, and (ii) to exercise 
any mediatory influence likely to smooth away difficulties and to 
carry out the directions of the security Council. 
3. Resolution 47 (1948): Noting that both India and Pakistan 
desire that the question of the accession of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan should be decided through the 
democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite, the 
Council expanded the Commission to include five members 
and instructed the Commission to proceed to the subcontinent 
and place its good offices at the disposal of the governments 9 
India and Pakistan “with a view to facilitating the taking of 
necessary measures, both with respect to the restoration of 


— 
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ace and order and to holding of a plebiscite p 


ricus the tw 
ments, acting 1n cooperation with one and 2 : 


another and 


iso laid down guidelines for both India and Pakistan to 
facilitate ^restoration of peace and order and a mechanism to 
repare for à plebiscite.” These included for Pakistan “to 
P ere withdrawal from the State of Jammu and Kashmir of 
tribesmen and Pakistan's nationals and to prevent any 
intrusion into the State of such elements and any furnishing of 
material aid to those fighting in the State" and for India ^to put 
into operation in consultation with the Commission a plan for 
withdrawing their own forces from Jammu and Kashmir and 
reducing them progressively to the minimum strength 
required for the support of the civil power in the maintenance 
of law and order." 
Resolution 51 (1948): Directed the Commission to proceed to 
India and Pakistan and to accomplish the duties assigned to 
it^ The UN Commission for India and Pakistan adopted 
several resolutions in 1948 and 1949, proposing a framework 
for cessation of hostilities in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and for the formulation of a "Truce Agreement". Both India 
and Pakistan reaffirmed “their wish that the future of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir will be determined in accordance with 
the will of the people and to that end, upon acceptance of the 
Truce Agreement, both governments agreed to enter into 
consultations with the Commission to determine fair and 
equitable condition” for plebiscite. 


The Commission in its resolution adopted on January 10, 1949, 
having received acceptance from the two governments of the 
principles for holding a plebiscite in the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, announced that the UN secretary-general will 
nominate a Plebiscite Administrator to be formally appointed 


by the Government of Jammu and Kashmir to make necessary 
arrangements for plebiscite. 


Resolution 80 (1950): Security Council called upon India and 
Pakistan to prepare and execute within a period of five months 
a programme of demilitarization preparatory to plebiscite. The 
basic principle will be the “reduction of armed forces on either 


Side of the cease-fire Line by withdrawal and disarmament in 
orderly Stages.” 


The Programme of demilitarization included the “withdrawal 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir of the forces of Pakistan 
and India” not required for purposes of security or for the 
on" of law and order on the Indian side of the cease- 


; Council noted Sir 

ion 91 (1951): The £0 en D; 

6. on the main points of difference pr Dixon, 
report g the two parties on an amicable Solu 


ent between | 
"apri dispute, accepted his resignation ang decig of 
appoint a new UN Representative for India and Pakis e. to 
(Dr, 


Frank Graham). 
7. Resolution 96 (1951): Directed the UN Represent 
; continue efforts for effecting demilitarization and for : 


points of difference 


between the two sides. 

8. Resolution 98 (1952: Urged India and Pakistan GA 
agreement on the specific number of forces to remain Se each 
side of the Cease-fire Line at the end of demilitarization each 
number was to be between 3000 and 6000 on the Pakistan | 
while 12,000 and 18,000 on the India side of the Cease- fire Ts 


9, Resolution 122 (1957): Reaffirming Resolution 91, decides : 
continue its consideration of the dispute. ‘ 


10. Resolution 123 (1957): Invited India and Pakistan to Cooperate 
with the President of the Council in his mission to contribute 
towards the settlement of the dispute. 


11. Resolution 126 (1957): Authorized the UN Representative to 
visit the subcontinent to make any recommendations to the 
parties for further appropriate action with a view to making 
progress towards the implementation of the resolutions of the 
UN Commission on a peaceful settlement. 
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t 
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CHAPTER 8 


GLOBAL ECONOMIC ISSUES & 
CHALLENGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


AL ECONOMIC SCENARIO - AN Ovep 
VIEW 


I. _ the chilling Cold War era, East and 


8 

; the world. The Cold W 
ot 96 Ui ar has e 
"LL ao longer dividing the world. In fact, ace East Wes 
a Visible 


" t jtm between the two with NATO admit 
: some of the former Warsaw Pact countri SE) ares 
genie i with Russia becoming a member of the U mais 
guroP* cor Peace, G-8, G-20 and other multi-latera] ned 
Pa gay s world is now divided between the "m 
, and as before, between two unequal halv "alos 
Mas ingly rich and the other desperately poor. The in deem 
een the rich and the poor has never been so wider in ha g 
ih ‘Je the West is endowed with abundance of sehari 
pistor) ‘the “Rest” which includes developing countries of all =“ 
a regions representing the overwhelming part of ain 
t. Yes in poverty and backwardness. T 
The top 20% of the world's people, living in the ri 
tries, account for 86% of the world's GDP, 82% of n ae 
arket, and 68% of all foreign direct investments (FDIs). While the 
- pita income of 80 developing countries had fallen significantly 
Ping the last two decades, the net worth of the world's 200 richest 
je has grown more than five times from $400 billion in 1994 to 
7 trillion, about the size of the gross domestic product of 


West represented 


No wonder, 
categorized on the basis 
economic diversification in 
1971 to 50 today. The “grotesque inequalities” in the world are 
regularly highlighted in the *United Nation’s annual human 
development reports. According to the last repo 
three richest persons of the world is greater than 
ofthe 50 least developed countriés (LDCs) with 600 million people. 

More than a billion people, one in every six human beings, live 
on less than a dollar a day. At least 80% of humanity lives on less 
than $10 a day. The poorest 40% of the world’s population accounts 
for 5% of global income. The world’s richest 20% account for three- 
quarters of world income. And yet, nearly a billion people entered the 
tent century unable even to read a book or sign thet P 
According to UNICEF, 22,000 children die each day due to poverty 

Less than one 1% of what the world spent every year on 


LY. needed to put every child into school. But it never 

Cals sar current trend continued, the Millennium Developme 

Pls wi ) target of halving the proportion of anderweig 
wil be missed by 30 million children, largely bec 
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Southern Asia and sub-Saharan Afr 
to blight the lives of the poor across ^ It 
ion people are living with HIV /,) le Won Qu, 
2004. Every year there are 350-500 "i With i à 
llion fatalities: lon "i 


slow progress in 
diseases continue 
estimated 40 mill 
million deaths in 


malaria, with one mi a 
For every $1 in aid a developing country receives 


spent on debt repayment. The poorer the country, the " CT $5 " 
is that debt repayments are being extracted directly from pe nel it 
neither contracted the loans nor received any of the m f le Why 
are, no doubt, staggering figures: TM Third World hag ha Ths 
époque to signify its better times, if any. It has experien bei, 
industrial revolution, no economic miracle, no education; Ced ny 
no social renaissance, NO political emancipation, and no w Urge 
movement. Today, with few exceptions, poor countries ken, 
and rich richer. Poorer 

The poor and dispossessed nations, emerging from Cenhur 
exploitation of their lands by the colonial powers find the TS of 
totally marginalized in the global economy. With =e 
disparities increasing, the overwhelming majority of deve, is 
countries remains deprived of the benefits of economic growth in 
continues to suffer abject poverty, hunger, disease, illiteracy E 
larger socio-economic asymmetry. and 

Globalization has not helped the situation; it has actual 
aggravated global economic disparities, worsening conditions "e 
poor. The fact of the matter is that the market-driven process of 
globalization, integrating national economies into the world 
economy, is an asymmetric one, with some winners but many losers 
Growth and development have not and cannot automatically bring 
about reduction in inequality. The growing size of the pie does not 
ensure that everyone will get his or her piece of the pie. 

One may ask why there are so many poor people in the world 
at a time of such abundance of wealth. Absence of level-playing field 
is one of the major reasons, and level playing is not possible between 
strong and weak economies unless international regulatory 
measures are in place to control the predatory policies of the more 
powerful players. The signs of a resurgence of the nineteenth 
century economic adventurism through military force are no les 
alarming for the developing world. 

While the developing world is treated with ser 
advantages of deregulation and liberalization, 
countries hardly apply these principles to their own mar 
in most cases are almost like closed fortresses. Major areas 
interest to developing countries are either closed or P 
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‘dies and other means. WTO has yet t 
ou sube Consensus on Financing for © establish What 
: Monten ia universal, rule-based, Open, non-d; (2002) 
vig multilateral trading system.” ; 
uif trade liberalization throu 
M 


gh removal f 
F e-distorting subsidi (Of trade 
well as trad g ies, Particularly in Sectors 


Countries, includin 


por rk mostly in agriculture and labour- m Dr 
ay, sectors present the greatest trade barriers, Putting the world’s i 
rticular disadvantage. | 
All this notwithstanding, there is no denying the fact that the 
.. ownership of development rests with each developing country, 
pasic d of remaining dependent on the “largesse” of industrialized 
Instea the developing countries need to forge closer trade links and 
saa cooperation among themselves to build their mutual 
as fer sustainable development and sustained economic 
in They are rich in terms of resources, talent, skills and 
manpower and have the necessary technological base as well as an 
unparalleled market of their own. 

What they need is enough space to harness their own resources 
and to capitalize on their overall potential. Unfortunately, all is not 
well with the Third World. Most developing countries suffer serious 
governance and rule of law problems rooted in their authoritarian 
and non-representative political culture. Democracy is distorted and 
misused. Corruption is a way of life in most Third World countries. 
Some of them are mired in perpetual intra-state or inter-state 
conflicts. There is something fundamentally wrong with the Third 
World's approach in striking a balance between its problems, its 
remedial needs and its impulse for change. 

In order to put their house in order, the developing countries, be 
they in Africa, Asia or Latin America or in the equally backward 
Muslim world, must own and fulfil their responsibility to improve their 
system of governance and rule of law and to re-order their national 
priorities, They must create a domestic socio-political environment that 
"elps, not impedes, a healthy transformation of their societies. 

Despite all the contributions that G-77 and NAM have € 
through their negotiating skills on the economic and political causes 0 

developing world in global forums and within the UN dee 

Ma 5 Very little to credit them with any substantive or ea se 

ne: change on the global horizon. The de z gb 

notwith, 'n multilateral forums on behalf of the ppm p imas 
ding, nothing has come out of the UN's develop 
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agenda that could build a genuine Partnershj 
affluence and elimination of poverty, hunger ang fo 

Both G-77 and NAM have limited “led dise Se 

absence of any organizational structure or a = apaci 
They had neither the means to change the pain etit =. in 
systems of developing countries, nor could they i Pi t 
economic inequalities by enabling the resource-rich Tess e ; 
them to capitalize on their natural wealth. Countri 

At best, they have maintained group discipline ; Ne 
common positions on major global issues, On the ; in formuly 
traditional triad of affluence and power compris, s ang $ 
states, the USA and Japan has been building upon i th ur, e 
well as technological gains and monopoly, des “a Economie o 
about fairness and equity, remain the sole TER all thay 5 
trade and finance. ant in Elo 

With the East and West no longer being Strategic .: 
notion of non-alignment has become more or less E. "vals, 
relevance of non-alignment and the Non-Aligned Mirem The 
questioned both within and outside its membershin 2 ets 
unipolarity has given rise to new strategic alliances with Today, 
stalwarts and founding fathers of the Non-Aligned Ms Of the 
becoming aligned with the unrivalled "pole of oot 

MA rae power." Whil 
global economic issues, G-77 retains its relevance, NAM n hs 
redefine its role in the post-Cold War world. Peds ty 

The Cold War has ended but most of its legacies are stil] there 

which notably include “foreign occupation, foreign Military bases 
the use or threat or use of force, pressure, interference in internal 
affairs and coercive sanctions.” Global peace and stability are facing 
new threats. Developing countries remain under pressures to conform 
to an agenda “which is being defined and driven by others.” 

The role of NAM as a movement and as an organization, 
therefore, acquires even greater importance. It can serve as a 
balancing factor in the unipolar world and help promote a new 
system of international relations based on peace, justice, equality, 
democracy and development. Perhaps the only change that it needs 
is in its name. Understandably, and for historical reasons, its 
acronym, NAM is irreplaceable but it should now stand for "Ner 
Age Movement" rather than timeworn and rusty "Non- 
Movement." This would neither alter the historical outlook a 
rationale of the organization nor dilute its importance or relevance 


a movement and as a process. 


II. CHALLENGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


(a) Global Development Agenda 
Plus ca change, plus c'est la méme chose. (The more it chang 


A 
s s 


ow m 
ig the samething) This Freneh aphorism perh; 
more uncertainties surrounding the global dey rias best 
mbes we at bringing about a change in the socio emt 
et 4 of the world’s poor and disadvantaged, Despite Aa 
p Lun conferences and summits convened in the 1990s to wr : 
UN? mm tratesies on economic, social and related issues, the raat 
0 


m obal horizon offers very little hope for a re; 
j “00 wer sustainable development and Poverty ena tpi 
m in lose of the last millennium, unfortunat i 
e clo ters of poverty, hunger, disease and 
, ugly "ra the most daunting challenges of our t 
aime i ded between two unequal halves, one embarrascin 
"m 4 the other desperately poor. The income gap between the 
idv d the poor has never been wider in human history, The top 
ih One world’s people, living in the richest countries account for 
3o world's GDP, 82% of its export market, 68% of all foreign 
86% phe stments (FDIs) and 74% of all telephone lines, 
direc What is even more disturbing is that the world's two largest 
ions, Africa and South Asia, both rich in natural and human 
i ani are the biggest victims of poverty and violence. Both 
ey be the scene of endemic instability as a result of 
aed inter-state and intra-state conflicts and hostilities. No 
development strategies in these regions would work as long as the 
e of the gods of war remains unsatiated and until the 
underlying causes of conflicts are addressed. Most countries in these 
regions are also suffering governance problems rooted in an 
authoritarian and non-representative political culture. 


There are many questions that keep agitating our minds. Why 
are there so many poor people in today's globalizing world at a time 
when there is such abundance of wealth and affluence? Why is 
capital hesitant of moving in the direction of developing economies? 
Why are the developed markets closed to the products of developing 
countries? For decades, the world has been looking at the United 
Nations for answers to these questions and for articulating a global 
consensus on how to address the issues of development and poverty. 


Succ bags inconclusive North-South dialogue and four 
lee development decades” underiaken at the United 
sensitize "a 1960s, 1970s, 1980s and 1990s, an effort was made to 
devel the international community on the imperatives of 
Sd The underlying objective of these initiatives was to 
Mobilize * Possibility of a new international economic order and to 


é Support for development. | 
new i " l | 
development e national development strategy adopted in the third 


Da bY the decade sought to establish a target of 0.7% of GDP for 
developed countries. The international development 


‘ly, did not Close 


illiteracy, Which 
mes. The world 


aso 


Cha 
M 
strategy approved by the UN General Assembly in Mi 


was aimed at accelerating economic Browth thr Cemp, 
emphasis on human resource development, etis OUph Ned L^ 
iwhovation, while also recognising the importance of " Pur, Py 
respect for human rights as well as social and economi. e ve 

All these years, the developing countries, " "s Tight, AN 
been seeking an international economic environment Par 


promote a genuine global partnership for combatin. that m 
fachitating development. It has been an uphill Ni 2 
nations, globalization unleashed enormous me By T, 


spectacular economie growth and unprecedented i 
tor the majority, globalization has been a sheer di 
worrisome marginalization. 


Expected benefits of globalization have not 
universally. The economic polarization has only further 4 realise 
i ; d 
There is no denying the fact that the basic Ownership of dey ee 
rests with each developing country. But the development © 

and the potential of each developing country is also in 
conditioned by the enabling environment for mobilization ly 
needed resources through aid, trade, investment, dep, of | 
technical know-how, and global economic management. relief 


Developing countries do not have to look for charity, Wha 
they need is enough space to harness their own resources and " 
capitalise on their potential. Macro-economic Stability, market access 
debt relief, capital flows, ODA and, above all, fair and just treatmey 
by international financial and monetary institutions are of great 
relevance and importance to their capacity building as the principa 
means of poverty eradication and sustainable development, 

Despite continuing problems and disappointments, the 199); 
Saw an eventful period for international efforts in evolving a global 
direction on multi-sectoral issues of development. As a result of the 
UN's major conferences and summits in the economic, social and 
related fields during the last 15 years, poverty eradication and 
Sustainable development have emerged as the overarching goals of 
the global development agenda and are today an integral part oí 
economic activity at the national, regional and international levels. 

At the turn of the century, the world leaders, in their 
Millennium Declaration, recognised the importance of € 
progress on the three pillars of sustainable development, = 
economic growth, social development, and environmen 
protection, in an integrated manner. They also resolved to a = 
“right to development” a reality for everyone and to free the e 
humanity from want and misery. The roadmap set es wie 
Declaration identified a set of quantifiable goals, the Mille 
Development Goals (MDGs), to be achieved by 2015. 
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the workd leaders gathered at the Millenniy 

WMP e 2000, were defining the MDGs, the world 
eee in over 2 decade and a half. The steep +; economy 
| 7 trillion in 1980 to around $20 P rise in world 


pe OF g leap forward 
gu à wwernance a big ap forwar could be made in iind 
Qum "e -ation. The hope seemed real and the target di 
p hen, the world has undergone a sea change in priorities 
ae ee us shadows on the global economic Scene. 

aid economic growth, which had soared to all-time 


we 
The a serious downturn as a result of the global fallout of 


- 
` 


ie ge eonomy has seriously undermined the process of 
de meniation of the MDGs as well as other internationally agreed 


The spillover effect of the slowdown in the major economies 


The foremost for the world community is to ensure that 
bese do not precipitate what many have termed 
“gobalization of under-development”. 

The Millennium Declaration recognised the centrality of this 
dallenge and sought “to make globalization a positive force for the 
ex&re world's people” and emphasised “shared responsibility of all 
zations of the world for managing worldwide economic and social 

be pursued 

In the ultimate analysis, development will have to 
52 shared goal and common agenda in a meaningful and mutually 
supportive partnership between the developed and developing 
countries through coherent multilateral cooperation which must be 
Zuraged in an open, democratic, transparent and participatory manner. 

The countries, on their part, should contribute to 
giobal macro-economic stability, prevent the kind of financial crisis 


Sat hit East Asia in the late 1990s, assist developing countries 
and help better 


capacity building and technology transfer, 
age the global trading and financial systems. They must also 
iP PPing up the unpopular and undemocratic régimes in 
ood 
In this : : also laid on £ 
Context, special emphasis was 
within countries and at the intemational level through 


C 
trading and monetary Syste 
d, predictable and non-disc,; ? Wh: 
i crimina th 
s must recognise the neeg Ory 
policies, improve govern, “fo 
follow pro-poor growth an ance ™h 


] 

in the globa 
myansparencY ple, rule-base 
e r 

loping countrie 
The deve'oP monetary 


eir fiscal te cystem, a 
emocratic SY d inves, 
lh 


in and between countri atig 
; ble peace WIE © es, and , ^ 
Without EE governance within countries and at the ^u. In the 

development will remain elusi v. ; Onal 


tainable 
level, the goal of gus utually rei à; à 
democracy and development are m y reinforcing ang m (e 


therefore, be pursued together in all developing countries, Ust, 
(b) United Nations and Global Development Agenda 


The United Nations, being the only representative T 
universal recognition and authority, has an obligation inda ^ 
Charter to address the twin challenges of peace and developmen 
While its performance in terms of global peace and security has beer 

er politics and political expediencies its 


held hostage by pow 
activities in the area of economic and social development have mage 


a difference. 


Through a series of its major conferences and summits, the 


United Nations has built a normative framework of international] 

agreed development goals and commitments and established its role 
in global macro-economic policy-making. It is also seeking to 
address the challenges of globalization by evolving new norms of 
international cooperation and forging a partnership for poverty 
eradication and sustainable development among all relevant 
governmental, non-governmental and institutional stakeholders. 

In this pursuit, the United Nations provides an inter- 
governmental forum for dialogue and decision on the whole range of 
global development agenda. In this process, it has been able to 
engage not only the member governments but also all relevant no 
state actors including multi-lateral institutions and civil society. This 
multi-lateral approach has been followed through the relevant organs 
and bodies of the UN, namely, the General Assembly in regular and 
special sessions and its Second Committee, and the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) along with its subsidiary bodies. 

The UN's global conferences have essentially served 4 dual 
purpose: first, addressing global issues that could not be dealt with 
from a national perspective alone, and second, establishing @ patter" 
of pluralistic diplomacy, which has not only supplement 
conventional diplomacy but also set in motion what coul 
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dh 
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we M Ni uns isally n pisania live CAPACI. ay TIT Ulud 
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qu : TU United Nations conlerenmegs at the 19 

word Suma on t hiktren (New York Phy Included 
ww we on hw ironment and Dey elopment (Rin 0), the UN 
ON Conference n Human Right (Vienna DD i Janeiro, 1992), 

t we on Population and Development (4 "i W Ilarnational 
NO Social soci eh WOpeninagen, 1995). ho Bour Mu 
~ niren? an Women ( ijing 1995) the UN Conterene ! World 
CO al 1990) and the World Food Summit (Rome, 1999) e on Habitat 


(pu | 
Most ef t ese conferences were followed by 
emt which highlighted the need to give M ern year 
alization of the 1 goals and objectives, Since the begin p ihe 
; millennium. the development agenda has been bror h te 
r focus through the Millennium Summit (New York im into 
mternational Conference on Financing for Development ( trinm 
yun) and the World Summit on Sustainable Developme ^ 
. 2002), The goals and objectives emanating ia ti ni 
rk events are closely linked with the key objectives a me 
n at other major United Nations conferences and summits, greed 
The Millennium Summit in September 2000 provided à new 
direction to the United Nations for adapting this organization to the 
needs of the twenty-first century, In their Millennium Declaration, 
the world leaders, while reaffirming their faith in the United Nations 
and its Charter, committed themselves to certain fundamental values 


(freedom, equality, solidarity, tolerance, respect for nature and 
ibility) in pursuit of a better world in the new 


shared respons! 

century. They acknowledged that the responsibility for "managing 
worldwide economic and social development, as well as threats to 
international peace and security, must be shared among all nations 
af the world and should be exercised multi-laterally." In (his regard, 


they recognized the centrality of the UN's role. 
Financing for Development 


Mexico, in March 2002 (the author then serving 


sentative to the UN 


(FID) at Monterrey, 
A Pakistan's Ambassador and Permanent Repre 
e" the preparatory process for i 
pes world whereas the then 
, Ruth Jacoby served as co-chair on be 

v was a timely initiative 
operation in six key areas of development finance: 
investment, medic resources led in 
the first- ever 1° 
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development which for years had been seen as the citius 
of the Bretton oods’s institutions and WTO, Ve don | 
e outcome, known às Monterre TN 

e framework of global resp, "ie 
Se t 


inancing for 
a charter of d : 
ities by the developed countries. It was essentia a | 


w dev 
beneficial cooperation through partnership and interdepena, tually | 
Me ^| 


The WSSD in Joh 
o review 


lopment 
ted plan for meeting the challenges of povery, Pè | 
r l 


jon. It was n 
gradation It was not expected to produce a 
| 


was meant t 
sustainable deve 
'new action-orien 
environmental de 
miracles and, as an i 
aimed at reinforcing 
attainment of the agre 
50-page "plan of implementation’, proposing practical and susta 
steps to address many of the wor Stained 

From the outcomes of these major three UN conferences, jt ; 
evident that trade and development are inseparable. This Pi it is 
ourth session of the WTO minist ws 


acknowledged at the f 

conference in Doha in November 2001. The work progra 
established in Doha sought to bring more specific focus on Er 
ping countries in the WTO's in 


direct concern to develo 
negotiations and other activities. These included implementation of 
previous General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and WTO 


agreements, decisions and understandings, particularly on non- 
discriminatory access to products of developing countries 
(agriculture, textiles and clothing). 

At the United Nations, in recent years, the 
shared anxiety about the slow progress in imp 
outcomes of the major UN conferences and summits. The era of 
promise must now yield to the performance phase lest the 
e of international engagement is lost. To ensure 
— Pus promise to performance, the follow-up process 
mes E recognition of the country-ownership both for 
. implementation and capacity-building and coordinated measures at 
the national, regional and global levels. 

Also needed is well-integrated and coordinate 
aoe at inter-governmental and organizational levels, effective 
reas eee oversight supported by efficien 
ways of ünery throughout the UN system, an innovativ 

ys of engaging development actors outside the UN system 


re has been widely 
lementation of the 


d monitoring of 


while governments es put in Place ational 
aioe strategies, there jg no regional effort fo 
an " llow-up processes. At the global level, the 
n the £0 hat staggered in various Parts of the 

mi deliberations in Various United Natio ™ E 
inter"£O 


Ven the 
; 5 atio 
tive, unfocused, and sometimes NCONSistent and i 
dup "n instance, the issue of poverty er, ation is qi Cussed 

ith in various inter-governmental bodies and p arious i 
ern Most of the times, same Positions ar, ed ini 
of the in avoidable overlap ang red ancy. Similar th 
ad issues like trade, external q 
econo 


ebt and invest e ie 
the place. This not only causes dissipation Of United atio 
over s but also dilutes the message and impact on side world, 
— 1995, an effort has been made in the Ẹ 


d coordinated app 
z o pr mdr i United Natio 
mà = crosscutting thematic iss 
ae United Nations conferen 
- in issues was identified 
ies d has since been used 
mis wes of the follow-up and implementation of the conference 
eia in its coordination and high-level segments, 
" A coordinated approach built ar 


ound common themes and 
i icati d overlap and also contribute 
goals elp avoid duplication anc 
t rp mad through Joint actions at the national, 
om 


ional and international levels. Sectoral approaches do not capture M 
fall icture of development. Contrary to ana 
the P of Group of 77 (developing countries and ie v de 2 
ern is neither an attempt to m a ora ks vi rm 
v m sa pe imr Oi priorities other E ^ 
wreed the framework of the conferences themselves. 


; i tion 
i dination and integra 

mote system wide coor ly established 
in fe tiere Me "ga Fede ie S ja 

i en-ended wo 1 ; mpleted i 
atic UN een oP which after long pcr dar jer 
Work. . On the basis of its recommendations, we ch only partially 
adopted omprehensive resolution, nd integration in the 
addresses the miia. i a. of coordination P UN system. 
follow-up mechanisms and procedures within the 


t 
hallenges of developmen 
There are no quick fixes in meeting the 
and sustained 


needed to 
gh coordination at all levels are ed 
throu 


roach in the follow-up to the 
NS conferences and summits by 
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greed goals and targets. In pursuing im ! 


pursue the a : 
the outcomes of the major United Nations conference, LUN 


an effective, focused and result-oriented follow-up is critic, hj 
important that all governmental, non-governmental ang cal, } : à 
stakeholders honour their commitments and the nsi 

community engages itself, with sincerity of purpose Inte A 
partnership for sustainable development and poverty e e a 

Every country, developed or developing, tek ar 

creating an environment, at the national and globa] * bu, 

which is conducive to development. However, the dini aig 
must recognize that without durable peace within au | 
countries, and in the absence of good governance "wi s bet 
and at the international level" the goal of their COt,.. 

development will remain elusive. Peace, demos tk 
development are mutually reinforcing and must, there; 3 
pursued together in all developing countries. efore, iy 


In recent years, there has also been a growing concen . 
developing countries on the deep damage done to their "i n 
economies by corruption of officials and public leaders and aie 
of illicitly acquired funds across borders. Besides corruption, q; 
including the drug trade and human trafficking, is another so 
funds that are being laundered in large scales. Mostly, or, 
facilities in the developed world and their offshore affiliates 
benefiting from these funds. To cope with the increasing compte 
and organised crime all over the world, the UN General Assemb 
approved in 2003 UN Convention against Corruption (UNCAC), j 


The UNCAC is the most recent of a long series of 
developments in which experts and politicians have recognized the 
far-reaching impact of corruption and economic crime that 
undermine the value of democracy, sustainable development, and 
rule of law. They also recognized the need to develop effective 
measures against corruption at both the domestic and international 
levels. International action against corruption has progressed from 
general consideration and declaratory statements to legally binding 
agreements. The convention deals with all forms of corruption that 
had not been covered by many of the earlier internation 
instruments, such as trading in influence, abuse of function, 
various types of corruption in the private sector. 


A further significant development was 
specific chapter dealing with the recovery of stolen T 
concern for developing countries that pursue the assets © pr 
former leaders and other officials accused or found to wet now ê 


the inclusion of a 
assets, a majo 


in loot and plunder of their own country’s wealth. ! E jicabill 
well-defined legal framework at the global level with s " 


to corruption in all its aspects within its signatories- 


ore’ ent and combat the " 
ee tb M cizten t ab 
a »4 — RS *o*udme Of i 
seu mne such funds to the ona “S the | 
paws have a direct stake jos their on ring T 
qu " i "t their strin . Dey , 
agons of this convention and Strict à velop; 
en Meg are exes dhe ing 
o Challenge of Sustainable Development 

At the beginning of this century 
Millennium Declaration, had recognized the leaders in the |. 
‘ on the three pillars of susta; 
pa Ál d Sustainable deve c °f Making 
economic grow social development and env; elopment, ni 
g an integrated manner as à resolve to mental protection 
| t", a reality for everyone and to m the “right to 
som want and misery. This right is indeed prices humanity 
an environment - at the national and global Ear Creation of 
conducive to development and to the eliminati alike ~ Which is 
a set of quantifiable goals called the "Millen ration identified 
Goals” (MDGs) to be achieved by 2015. Success in mee PTEN 
other development goals and objectives was "iir this and 
inter alia, on good governance within each country. pee s 
Millennium Declaration, the realization of these goals depended 
"good governance at the international level and on transparenc fe 
the financial, monetary and trading systems as well as on an open, 
equitable, rulebased, predictable and non-discriminatory . 
multilateral trading and financial system.” 

The world leaders pledged “to spare no efforts to free the 
humanity from the threat of living on a planet irredeemably spoilt by 
human activities, and whose resources would no longer be sufficient 
for their needs.”! They also resolved to make every effort to ensure 
the entry into force of the Kyoto Protocol and to embark on the 
required reduction in emissions of greenhouse gases. They 
reaffirmed their support to the principles of sustainable 
development including those set out in Agenda 21 agreed upon - 
the United Nations Conference on Environment and ath 
(UNCED) held in June 1992 in Rio de Janeiro, ch inca 
Summit which had sought to help governments al irreplaceable 
development and find ways to halt the destruction 


natural resources and pollution of the planet. ted as a wide- 
It was at this Summit that Agenda 21 was adop lopment 
sustainable develop 
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affected progress on the 


wa d 
three pillars of sustainable de dvery, 
Unfortunately, fragmented approach towards velopn y 
development, unsustainable patterns of consumption 
production, biased international trade and investment Polis 
non implementation of the pledges made at Rio for provi 05a 
financial resources have been the major impediments Sin 
8 the 


implementation of Agenda 21. 
Chapter 2 of Agenda 21 touches the nerve-centre of 
t 


problem. It says that policies that affect trade and flow of j| 
finances have à major impact on sustainable devdocmen ne 
impact has eroded the fragile economic and social be * 
developing countries. More perceptive is the conclusion of n ^i 
2] that major cause of environmental degradation is Sii m 
pattern of consumption and production. Such patterns er 
resource gap, aggravate poverty and sustain imbalances E 
nations. As the world globalizes, these disparities are becoming e 
more unmistakable. 
Globalization with its unequal benefits has emerged as a great 
challenge in the last two decades. Developing countries with lesser 
capacities and underdeveloped infrastructure were the prime 
victims of the unbridled consequences of globalization. The 
cumulative impact of all these factors is deterioration of socio- 
economic environment in the developing countries and perpetuation 
of disparities between and among nations worldwide. It is a pity that 
in the twenty-first century, more than 1.2 billion people live on less 

than a dollar a day and 2.8 billion on less than two dollars a day. 
More than a billion people still lack safe drinking water and 
on. More than 113 million primary 
ut of schoo 
expand mort 
ne billion 


developing countries are 0 
Although global food production has continued to 


rapidly than population 
people in the world are undernourished. Equally disappoin 

our record in environmental protection. No other docu 
provides better guidance than Agenda 21 itself, for initiating 

to stamp out the causes which adversely affected progres? oil 
three pillars of sustainable development. 
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rtance of sustainable development is ; 
nowledg py the countries at domestic levels. Sella. 
e vitia sd national programmes for implementation of A e "a 
hà istan, 100, efforts have been made to increase ae ic 
21. nae eradicate poverty, and to improve social conditions » 
"e environmental degradation. We have developed a National 

rvation Strategy, by inte alia, promulgating an Environmental 
rection Act and establishing various institutions at national and 
rovincial levels to address environmental problems. 


Like Pakistan, in other developing countries, too, increased 
awareness of the benefits of sustainable development has resulted in 
a calculated and comprehensive response to the problems emanating 
from un-sustainability. National efforts, although commendable and 
noteworthy, cannot cope with these problems in isolation. There is a 
need to complement these efforts with equally energetic efforts with 
a view to establishing an enabling international environment that 
eases economic and financial pressures on developing countries. 
This entails a new partnership in pursuit of development. 

Greater efforts have to be made for creation of new and 
additional resources for developing countries by, inter alia, lessening 
their debt burden and allowing greater access to their products in 
developed markets. Agenda 21 largely focuses on capacity building 
of those who have lagged behind in economic and social competition. It 
is about helping them reach a decent level of economic growth, social 
development and improved environmental conditions. 

The problem of un-sustainability begins when resources are 
not evenly distributed. It can end when efforts would be made to 
— Tesources and share opportunities for the common good of 
oe Official Development Assistance (ODA) should saree 
IM vehicle to bridge the resource gap between developed 
Profit Tim. countries and to create an 

en private capital flows may play 
enabling of any country but have little interes 
environment. 
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External debt has increased. manifojg 1 
knowledge and information has been restricted by a 
property regimes. Any genuine effort to stre, Ple? o 
implementation of Agenda 21, the reversa] of these Bthen i 
prerequisite. Macro-economic stability, market acces, Zen ds 
capital flows, ODA and, above all, fair and just t deb et 
international financial and monetary institutio tme 
relevance and importance to their capacity buildi Ew od of x 
means of poverty eradication and sustainable develops, prj, ea 


Unfortunately, most of the developing Count; 
requisite infrastructure for an integrated progress On alll the ck the 
of sustainable development. ODA and technolo transfe 5€ Pilla, 
improvement in institutional and human Tesources su Og, 
developing countries create an environment that is con det hel, 
private flows and encourages a workable, dn for thy 
development-oriented public-private Partnership to Teinfor 
for sustainable development. The si 
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The tragic events of September 11, 2001 have onl 
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eradicating its root causes, which include poverty and ignorance 
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International 
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developed and developing 
of sustainable development. 


While follow-up action on both conferences’ outcomes 
remained largely unproductive, the world leaders in yet another 


ritual adopted another document titled as Post-2015 Development 


Agenda at the 70th annual session of the UN General Assembly in 


2015 as a new 'collective response' to the challenges of development 


development-centric and growth-oriented pathway earlier approved. 
at the Third International Conference on Financing for Develop 
held in July 2015 in Addis Ababa . 


ee ih 
; The author in his capacity as Pakistan's Ambassador to the UN are p 
Preparatory Process on Financing for Development that a LÀ 
Monterrey Consensus adopted at the International Conference on 


Development at Monterrey, Mexico ín March 2002. 
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Development Goals. 


Financing is considered the linchpin for the success of the new 
sustainable development agenda, which will be driven by the 
implementation of 17 sustainable development goals. 


However, the overbearing "security agenda" unleashed by the 
war on terror seems to have replaced the global development 
priorities. The resultant slowdown in the global economy has 
seriously undermined the process of implementation of the MDGs as 
well as other internationally agreed development goals. The 
spillover effect of the slowdown in the major economies may further 
damage the fragile economies of developing countries, which are 
already experiencing the negative impact of globalization. 


In the absence of peace stability, the implementation of 
"inire development strategies at national and regional levels 
"ll remain elusive. This assessment cannot be truer for our own 
tose South Asia which continues to be a scene of conflict and 
ONS as a result of long-outstanding conflicts and disputes. It : 
hilari that a region that is home to one-fifth of humanity ané 
t0 wall 'mmensely contributed to the human civilization oe s 

°W in deprivation and dehumanizing poverty. And yet 
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OF of the gods of wars and conflicts remains unsatiated. Pea 
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sustainable development in South Asia. 


(d) THE ISSUE OF FINANCING FOR DEVELOPMENT (FFD 


financing for development has been on the 
But it was the financial crisis of 1 gg 
of finance to the forefront. The issue of fin, êt 


was also a recurring theme in reviewing the implementation of 8 
outcomes of major United Nations conferences and summits ; 


‘90s. It was becoming increasingly clear that the challenges 
development could not be managed - globalizing world without 
holistic approach, particularly to the issues of financing. 

The final push came through the Millennium Declaration thay 
led to the adoption of time-bound concrete goals. The wo, 
“holistic” in this particular context was used to cover many aspects of 
global development agenda emerging from the United Nation, 
conferences of the 90s. It meant coherence and consistency in the 
policies governing trade, finance, external debt, ODA and 
technology. These should be geared towards financing development, 
It also meant a balance in national and international obligations 
which should lead to a new compact between developing and 
developed countries. 

The International Conference on Financing for Development 
at Monterrey, Mexico, in March 2002 was a timely initiative to help 
mobilize international cooperation in six key areas of development 
finance: aid, trade, debt, investment, domestic resources and 
international financial, monetary and trading systems. This was the 
first-ever international conference under United Nations auspices 
on global macroeconomic policy development which for years had 
been seen as the exclusive domain of the Bretton Woods's institutions 
and WTO. 


The conference outcome, known as Monterrey Consensus 
presented a comprehensive framework of global response to the 
challenges of financing for development. The document was neither 
a charter of demands from the developing world, nor 2 ist of 
conditionalities by the developed countries. It was essentially mean! 
to evolve a new development paradigm based on mutually 
beneficial cooperation through partnership and interdependence ^ 
stood for inclusion of all the relevant institutions and stakeholders: à 
also meant that the financing should not be focused on selecti? 
agendas like the green agenda, blue agenda, social agenda oF brows 
agenda. It should cover all aspects. 
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tly, it created a policy framework & 
je i financing, at the national, indi with the 
and systemic levels. nationa) 
Secondly, it brought coherence and consistency in 
* hole range of policies impacting internationally agr ie 
development goals, including those contained in the 
Millennium Declaration. 

Thirdly, a common platform was provided for various 
institutional stakeholders like the Bretton Woods 
Institutions and the World Trade Organization to work 
closely to promote financing for development. 

Fourthly, improvements in international governance by 
enhancing the participation of developing countries in the 
governance of various financial institutions. 

Fifthly, active involvement of relevant actors, particularly 
the private sector by introducing innovative modalities. 

+ Finally, significant and tangible increase in resource flows 
to developing countries, particularly ODA with the aim of 
achieving the target of 0.7%. 

The Monterrey Conference, to a large extent, met these 
expectations, The Monterrey Consensus provides a comprehensive 
framework for putting development at the centre of financial 
policies, An important achievement of the Monterrey Consensus was 
to keep all actors engaged. United Nations has, so far, provided an 
effective forum to bring all actors together both from national and 
international levels. Systemic issues, particularly the need to enhance 
the participation of developing countries in the decision making on 
dieu economic and trade issues have also received adequate 

tention. The Monterrey Consensus has made some headway on 

aspects of global governance. onil 

here has also been progress on other aspect ro, e 
, cooperation like enhancing aid pum 

feres The pledges to increase ODA made at the — 
, if honoured, would have greatly contribu 
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reversing the downward trend in ODA flows. But there te 
way to go before the agreed target is achieved. A large 
small and vulnerable developing countries rely on OD, ^ 
the levels have not risen as rapidly as it was expected. Ne 
investment flows likely to increase in the near future 

Similarly, there are provisions in the Monterrey c, 
which if implemented, could have alleviated the unsustainabje 2 
burden. Despite some progress made in the area of external 
management, there are still many poor countries wh d 
burdens are unsustainable. The worsening fiscal deficits in deb 
economies create risks of instability, as does the increase in hoys Y 
debt to high levels in a number of countries. The economic ree im 
still precarious, particularly for developing countries. 

The issue of market access was duly acknowledged in 
Consensus. Yet, international trade imbalances continue to wi 
The large fluctuations in the exchange rates among major Currene; 
have also revealed an inherent weakness in the internat; = 
monetary system. The latest developments warrant serious mesnne 
ensure that trade which is the engine of growth and development is ret 
undermined. Trade is unquestionably a central pillar of the financi 
for development endeavour. Trade liberalization is not an end in ito 
but a means to finance development and it should be strengthened if we 
are serious in implementing the Monterrey Consensus. 


Another disturbing trend on the global economic scene has 
been net outflow of resources from developing countries. According 
to the World Bank estimates, developing countries need about $40 
billion to $50 billion annually to meet their Millennium Development 
Goals. Yet, the loss of revenue as a result of outflow of resources 
from these countries amounts to about $850 billion a year. If 
businesses and multi-nationals paid their taxes in a more responsible 
manner, and there was less trade and transfer mispricing, the 
improved tax collection from this source alone could amount to 
about $160 billion a year. 

The long-term goal of developing countries should be to 
replace foreign aid dependency with tax self-reliance, and to stem 
the outflow through illicit means by businesses, politicians, and 
others. If even 10% of the annual capital outflow of about $850 
billion is retained in developing countries, it could have a dramatic 
impact on their future. 

The funds, if available, could be used for increased investments 
in education, job creation, healthcare, a cleaner environment, acces 
to water, and the resources to fight infectious diseases. But t 
needed action has been slow. Why? The truth is that much of the 
money ends up in Western financial institutions and in tax havens 
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hoo for their future. In doing so, we contribute to a pattern of 
z „stainable development. " 
: Often the elite in these developing countries take advanta of 
wet’ ot connections, their Opportunity to negotiate a ith 
uitinationals on terms favourable to themselves, and seek to 
m we the proceeds for themselves in tax havens abroad. A number 
e nationals welcome such a scenario as it reduces their global 
rations and their global tax costs. And there is no 
aji mational system today which can effectively stop them or hold 
them accountable. In fairness, not all multi-nationals act in such a 
manner. Many act responsibly and are accountable to the markets in 
which they do business. But there are others that do not. 


On the geopolitical front, some tensions have been significantly 
reduced, but uncertainty still surrounds a number of issues. These 
pose major challenges for policymakers, both in developed and 
developing countries. But developing countries are more vulnerable 
to external forces and they need action for creating an enabling 
| environment. From these developments, one message is very clear 

that selective or piecemeal implementation of the commitments 

made at Monterrey would not yield the desired results. In some 
cases, it might help in propagating a certain preferred agenda but the 
overall goals of development would remain elusive. 

There are many substantive questions for policymakers of the 

World to address as part of their deliberations at the United Nations 

on Implementation of the Monterrey Consensus in letter and spirit. 
of these are: 

(à) How can the UN General Assembly provide leadership in 
bringing the Doha Work Programme of trade negotiations 
back on track? 

W How can the UN promote international approaches to 
orderly debt workouts? 

() How can UN and BWIs work together in pr omoting 
reforms in the governance of various institutions? 
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underdevelopment. 
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ry complex pursuit and needs tg i 
h a coherent policy framework. The 


j the integrated follow-u 
ral Assembly resolution on t P aed 
aptementation of the outcomes of the United Nations conferences 
and summits provides us with a very broad-based framework ang 
llar of that framework but a crucial one. The 


Monterrey is just one pi 
General jfet as the most universal body, needs to ensure that 


this framework is effectively used to achieve the Millennium 
Development Goals, which will change the lives of hundreds of 


millions of people. 
II. TRADE- ECONOMY RELATED ISSUES* 


Global Financial Crisis 


Following a period of economic boom, a financial bubble — 
global in scope — burst, even causing some of the world’s largest 
financial institutions have collapsed. With the resulting recession, 
many governments of the wealthiest nations in the world have 
resorted to extensive bail-out and rescue packages for the remaining 
large banks and financial institutions while imposing harsh austerity 
measures on themselves. Some of the bail-outs have also led to 
charges of hypocrisy due to the apparent socializing of the costs 
while privatizing the profits. 

Furthermore, the institutions being rescued are typically the 
ones got the world into this trouble in the first place. For smaller 
businesses and poorer people, such options for bail out and rescue 
are rarely available when they find themselves in crisis. Plummeting 
stock markets at one point wiped out 33% of the value of companies, 
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Structural adjustment 
Cutbacks in health, education and other vital social services 
sound the world have resulted from structural adjustment policies 
prescribed by the International Monetary Fund (IMF) — 
Bank as conditions for loans and page to 
nation’s governments are required to open their tablished 
compete with each other and with more powerful and 
industrialized nations. To attract investment, poor COUPE viande 
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duced wages and cheaper resources. This has increased Portum 
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Millennium Development Gaak target of hahumg the proportion of 
underweight children will he mised by XD malian children, largely 
because of slow progress im southern Asia and sub-Saharam Aina, 
Poverty-related Causes of Hunger 

There are many interrelated issues causing hunger, which are 
related to economics and other factors that cause poverty. They 
include land rights and ownership, diversion of land use to aam 
productive use, increasing emphasis on export-oriented agricalar®, 
poor crop yields, etc. 


Solving world hunger in te conventional seme kf 
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causes of Debt Crisis 


The causes of debt are a SER of many factors, including: 
e The legacy of colonialism — for example, the developin 
countries’ debt is partly the result of the unjust transfer to 
them of the debts of the colonizing states, in billions of 
dollars, at very high interest rates, 
¢ Odious debt, whereby unjust debt is incu 
countries loaned dictators or othe 
was known that the mone 
Africa, for example, shortly 
had to pay debts incurred by the apartheid regime. In 
effect, South Africans are paying for their own oppression. 
e  Mismanaged spending and lending by the West in the 
1960s and "70s. i 
, due to enormous debt repayments, the poor are 
Pes rich. Total debt continues to rise, despite ever- 
increasing payments, while aid is falling. For example, 
* The developing world now spends $25 on debt repayment 
for every $1 it receives in grants. 


* For the poorest countries (approximately 60), ———— 
has been paid in both principal and interest mds ee 
three decades, on $540bn of loans, and yet there 
$523 billion dollar debt burden. 
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Heavily-indebted Poor Countries Ee EN 
The Heavily Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) ld Bank calls for 
in 1996 by the rich nations through the IMF and ae through 
reduction of external debt for the por have actually 
write-offs by official donors. The IMF and buta ie cases and are 
Admitted that the HIPC initiative is backfiring in E making even 
“nlitming warnings that debt-relief advocates 
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economic problem 
i t of power 
araen ptr cire n i agia 
public admi ‘stration and attracts a bad press. Control through debt 
not only requires no infrastructure but actually makes people pay for 
their own oppression. 
Debt Cancellation 
some heads of international 
that their various schemes ar? 
not working there iti i 
ekime The Jubilee 2000 initiative, for example, has been very 
ficial here to raise awareness. Various G8 summits have seen 
ae of billions in debt-write off, but almost hardly are carried 
: or contain a lot of spin. For example, a lot of debt relief 
ae 2 indude moneys previously anno 
sni d i us creating an impression of enormous te-offs 
ee m typically release actual mone) 
i purposes. Multi-lateral debt relief, however: could. 
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‘(yee trade’ and its version of globati, a: 
jed ‘free hs: globalizati 

opor? ‘as come under criticism by many, made has 
m g nation governments and ordinary citizens, Os, 


eve mon to hear of today's world economi l 
d e "free trade" or "globalization", n aa ae: 
al events leading up to today’s global free trade mm a 
system as “inevitable”, Yet, the modern world system ha, 
n inevitable, Instead, various factors such as politi : 
hard jons, military might, wars, imperial processes mk cem 
is throughout the last few decades and centuries have pulled 
world system in various directions. Today’s world ecotitnir 
system is à result of such processes. Power is always a factor, 
y There have been numerous regional free trade agreements, 
come have been controversial, while others may be beneficial. 
Examples include the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(N AFTA), the Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA), USA 
attempts at free trade agreements with African nations and so on. 
Critics argue that when these agreements include partners that have 
different levels of development, this will lead to unequal trade and 
favour the wealthier partners to the detriment of the poorer ones. 


In our own region, India symbolizes power and has been 
seeking to shape the region's ‘free trade’ on its own terms. Its 
oversized and resilient economy is perceived as a threat by the much 
smaller economies of the region. Hence, the demand for a formula 
for equitable and fair trade without which progress on SAFTA 
(South Asia Free Trade Area) will remain stalled. The success of 
SAFTA will depend on the fairness and equity with which this 
process is carried forward. l 


Trade liberalization that does not ensure equitable benefits to 
all countries of the region with special deferential treatment for the 
small and LDC member-states might be difficult to sustain. Special 
effort with concrete practical steps, especially on the part of the 
region's sole predominant economy would be needed to prevent any 
negative fall-out of the free trade arrangement on the relatively 
smaller and less-protected economies of the region. As a facilitation 
measure, the possibility of establishing a South Asia Trade and 
Development Bank should be considered. 


WTO and Free Trade 


The World Trade Organization (WTO) is the primary 
rules tional body to help promote free trade, by drawing up the 
of international trade. However, it has been mired in controversy 
um to be hijacked by rich country interests, thus worsening the 
the poor, and inviting protest and intense criticism. 
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Public Protests around the World 


Mass protests, throughout history have come at a time 
enough of the population has been affected by policies of the ios 
and elite. They have often been met with brutal, efficient cra i 
by the guardians of the elite, be they local police, militia -— 
militaries, or even another nation's military forces. l igi 
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in Large transnational corporations are becoming ; 
— . AS profits are naturally the most " Increasin 
damag" results can arise, such as violation of Le Boal, 
obytné for and participating in manipulated man rights, 

sements, environmental damage, child labour, dri iuum 
ag! d cheaper labour, and so on. Multi din dein 
hea ran "T . Multinational corporati 
claim that their involvement in foreign countries is MA ou 
pructive engagement as it can promote human vidis : 
emocratic nations. However, it seems that that is more of E 
venient excuse to continue exploitative practices. xs 

For a while now, pharmaceutical companies have been 
criticized about their priorities. It seems the profit motive has led to 

; search that is aimed more at things like baldness and 

rather than various tropical diseases that affect millions 
Unfortunately, while a large 
most of these people are poor and unable to 
pharmaceutical companies develop 


impotence, 
of people 
market therefore exists, 
afford treatments, 5O the 
products that can sell and hence target wea 
In addition, there is concern a 

companies have been operating: from poor 
practice to distorting results, and P i 
pressurising developing countries who try to PT -— 
to get cheaper medicines for AIDS crisis is one 
eample that highlights the motives 

pharmaceutical ici E When South Africa wine E 
produce cheaper drugs to help its own people, bye itid the 
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m that hit the poorest so hard. But despite rhetor, tl 
pmi e, it does not seem to high on the agenda of ating 
governments as you might think. i 

Many industries such as the energy and fossil fuels indu, 
leave many environmental problems in their Wake. » try 
international lending schemes are tied with reforms that in Use 
cutting back on regulatory and safety measures Such as 
education and the environment, problems can arise Without 
resources available to deal with them. While large corporations a 
able to profit, the costs from environmental and other damage has to 
be borne by the local population. 

Transnational corporations are able to exert enorm 
influence in no less a powerful body as the World Trade 
Organization (WTO). These corporations are closely linked to the 
WTO decision-makers themselves. As transnational corporations 
grow in size and power, their influence and impacts affect more and 
more people. These stats provide an insight into the growing size 
and influence of corporations. 


Sustainable Development 


The idea of sustainable development grew from numerous 
environmental movements in earlier decades. Summits such as the 
Earth Summit in Rio, Brazil, 1992, were major international meetings 
to bring sustainable development to the mainstream. However, the 
record on moving towards sustainability so far appears to have been 
quite poor. The concept of sustainability means many different 
things to different People, and a large part of humanity around the 
world stil] live without access to basic necessities. 


The causes of Poverty and of environmental degradation " 
ing that approaching sustainable developmen 
ing the issues from many angles, not just say 
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NGOS and Development 


Non-governmental organizations 
‘zations filling the gap where gove 
organiza ntal izati ; OF cannot 
function. Non-governme organizations (NGOs) have tien 
uite prominent in the field of international development in ene 
ed organizations. Different Sources refer to these groups with diff ica 
names, using NGOs, Civil Society Organizations (CSOs), Private 
Voluntary Organizations (PVOs), charities, non-profits charities / 
charitable organizations, third sector organizations and so on. 

These terms encompass a wide variety of groups, ranging from 
corporate-funded think tanks, to community groups, grassroots 
activist groups, development and research organizations, advocacy 
groups, operational, emergency /humanitarian relief focused, and so 
on The World Bank, for example, defines NGOs as "private 
organizations that pursue activities to relieve suffering, promote the 
interests of the poor, protect the environment, provide basic social 
services, or undertake community development." 


In wider usage, the term NGO can be applied to any non-profit 
organization which is independent from government. NGOs are 
typically value-based organizations which depend, in whole or in 
Part, on charitable donations and voluntary service. Although the 
NGO sector has become increasingly professionalized over the last 
two decades, principles of altruism and voluntarism remain key 
defining characteristics, = 
Many NGOs ftom the wealthy nations have received a ba 
ruta in some developing ia because of things di 
inte ®” imposition of their views, being a foreign -— cenis 
Bence tool of the original country and so on. However, d 
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Drought; Stories from India’s Poorest District 
Penguin Books, 194 


Foreign Aid - Official Development Assistance (ODA) 


Foreign aid or development assistance is often regarded 


being too much, or wasted on corrupt recipient governments despi 
e 


any good intentions from donor countries. In reality, however, bog, 
the quantity and quality of aid have been poor and donor nation | 


have not been held to account. 


There are numerous forms of aid, from humanitarian 


emergency assistance, to food aid, military assistance, et. 
Development aid has long been recognized as crucial to help poor 
developing nations grow out of poverty. ODA is basically aid from 
the governments of the wealthy nations, but doesn’t include private 


contributions or private capital flows and investments. The main 
objective of ODA is to promote development. It is therefore a kind of 
measure on the priorities that governments themselves put on such 
matters. (Whether that necessarily reflects their citizen’s wishes and 
priorities is a different matter!) 
In 1970, the world’s rich countries agreed to 
GNI (Gross National Income) as official international development 
aid annually. Since that time, despite billions given each year, ri 
nations have rarely met their actual promised targets. For example, 
the USA is often the largest donor in dollar terms, but ranks among? 
= imis s € of meeting the stated 0.7% target. Even thou 
ve the te ias agendas have been set, year after year almo. 
of the 0.7% oxi i: failed to reach their agreed obligat? 
viles iin qim nidis i ees 
Gove A%, some $150 billion short each year. 
developing wr has often come with a price of its own ^ x 
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GDP is commonly used as an indicator of the economi 
try as well as to gauge a : men 
fn ge a country's standard of living 
aan using GDP as an economic measure say the statistic does 
oot take into account the underground economy - transactions that 
= reason, are not reported to the government. Others say 
a4 GDP is not intended to gauge material well-being, but serves as 
: re of a nation's productivity, which is unrelated: 


Recession 

A period of general economic decline; typically defined as a 
decine in GDP for two or more consecutive quarters. A recession is 
npically accompanied by a drop in the stock market, an increase în 
memployment, and a decline in the 
zrerally considered less severe than a depression, and if a recession 
continues long enough it is often 
There is no one obvious cause of a recession, although ove 
gmerally falls on the poor economic and fiscal management 
government. 
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Demand 

The amount O 
consumer or group of c 
price. The demand curv 


consumers will want to buy more as ! 
good or service is determined by many different factors other than 


price, such as the price of substitute goods and complementary 
goods. In extreme cases, demand may be completely unrelated to 
iven price. Along with supply, demand 


price, or nearly infinite at a ! 
is one of the two key determinants of the market price. 


Bear Economy . 

The term "bear" has been used in a financial context since at 
least the early eighteenth century. While its origins are unclear, the 
term may have originated from traders who sold bear skins with the 


expectations that prices would fall in the future. The opposite of bear 


market is ‘bull market.’ 

A prolonged period of investment prices fall, a 
widespread pessimism. If the period of falling stock prices is short 
and immediately follows a period of rising stock prices, it is instead 
called a correction. Bear markets usually occur when the economy is 
ina recession and unemployment is high, or when inflation is rising 
quickly. The most famous bear market in US history was the Great 
Depression of the 1930s. 
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significant lag between the implementation of fiscal policy and its E p 
effect on the economy. : 

| Ke] 
Monetary Policy 


The regulation of the money supply and interest rates by a 
central bank, such as the Federal Reserve Board in the US, in order to 
control inflation and stabilize currency. Monetary policy is one the ' 
two ways the government can impact the economy. By impacting the 
effective cost of money, the Federal Reserve can affect the amount of 
money that is spent by consumers and businesses. 
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Global Economy 


The world economy continues to grow at a ver qe dm 
i j t in 2015, 
of world gross product is projected at 2.8 per cen ame 


. the World Eco 
l0 3.1 per cent in 2016, according to of world gross product 


Prospects (WESP) as of mid-2015 report. Growth 2.8 per 
Was projected to improve slightly from 2.6 per ae s ra pe the 
cent in 2015—a downward revision by 0.3 percentage Po 


forecast presented in the WESP 2015 in January: 
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and low interest rates, combined d A ion reflects mainly 
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The overall subdued performance of the world e COTES, y 
recent years has raised concerns of a "new normal “A lower sgo, wih 
The broad-based weakness in investment worldwide not only his. 
back current growth, but also reduces potential growth in the futur, 
The major downside risks to the baswline outlook are related to ty 
impact of the upcoming monetary policy normalization in the 
United States, ongoing uncertainties in the euro area, potential 
spillovers from geopolitical conflicts, and persistent vulnerabilities in 
emerging economies. 

To mitigate these risks and ensure a return to strony, 
sustainable and balanced growth, a broad set of policy measures # 
the domestic, regional and global level is needed. The repos 
identifies key challenges in the areas of monetary, fiscal, labour market 
and trade policies, underlining the need for strengthened international 
policy coordination. Such coordination becomes ever more critical as the 
Member States of the United Nations are expected to adopt a new 
financing framework for sustainable development and an ambitious 
post-2015 sustainable development agenda 

These individual risk factors are interconnected and could be 
mutually reinforcing, potentially leading to a weaker 
expansion of the global economy. The overall subdued 
of the world economy since the global financial crisis has raised 
concerns of a “new normal” of lower growth. The broad-based 
weakness in investment worldwide not only holds back current 
growth, but also reduces potential growth in the future. 

“It is somewhat concerning that, despite highly 
accommodative monetary policies and historically low giobal 
interest rates, real investment has been weak in many parts of he 
world since the global financial crisis”, the report said. In the mids 
of all this gloom, concerns of currency wars have intensified, as 509€ 


* UN's Report on World Economic Situation and Prospects (2015) 
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international trade and finance 


International prices of primary commodities have been on a 
downward trend in the past two years, and no measurable upturn is 
projected for 2015-2016. International prices of oil declined sharply 
in the second half of 2014 and are projected to continue softening in 
2015-2016, as the growth of demand for oil is expected to remain 
weaker than the increase in supply of oil. Non-oil commodity prices 
have also been on a decreasing trend, although they still remain high 
relative to their long-term trend of the past decades. Trade growth 
has been sluggish in the past few years, due mainly to the slow and 
uneven recovery in major developed countries and the moderate 
growth in developing countries. 


World trade is estimated to have expanded by 3.4 per cent in 
2014, still well below pre-crisis trends. In the forecast period, trade 
growth is expected to pick up moderately along with improvement 
^ global output, with the volume of world imports of goods and 
services projected to grow by 4.7 per cent in 2015 and 5.0 per — 

6. However, this projection is subject to various risks, including 

Possible disruptive effects on trade flows of any increase in 
80political tensions in some subregions. the various 

In order to mitigate the myriad risks and meet the pe 
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New Age of Uncertainty, James A. Haley, May 6, 2013. 
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interna tions, achieving concerted actions on combating (i: 


delivering on | 
sari a h the least developed countries, and form ulating a 
implementíng a new post-2015 global development policy a 


including the sustainable development goals. 

Sustainable development strategies need to be inclusive «s 
take special care of the needs of the poorest and most vul n 
Strategies need to be ambitious, action oriented and collaborative. 
They will need to change consumption and production pattems 
systemically, which might entail, inter alia, significant price 
corrections, encourage the preservation of natural end i 
reduce inequality, and strengthen economic governance. "t 


IMF's World Economic Outlook! 


Global growth was forecast at 3.5 percent in 2015 and 38 
percent in 2016, with uneven prospects across the main countries and 
regions of the world in line with forecasts in the January 2015 World 
Economic Outlook (WEO) Update but it is still tilted to the downside. 
The decine in oil prices could boost activity more than expected. 
Fn tensions continue to pose threats, and risks of disruptive 

in asset prices remain relevant. In some advanced economies, 
protracted low inflation or deflation also pose risks to activity. 


Despite the tumbling of oil Prices by over 50% since June, 
ee boost to consumers through lower prices 
F has downgraded its forecast for global 
reflect the ongoing weakens another 0.3% in 2016. The downgrades 
slowing growth in emergia s Of the eurozone and Japan, as well 3 
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jet Ps relative to the W evision to globa 
s Nevertheless, the underlying drivers for a gradual 
O on in economic activity in advanced economies easy 
* i| conditions, more neutral fiscal policy in the euro area 
yer fuel shear: and improving confidence and labor market 
nditions- remain intact. 
| |n emerging market economies, the continued growth 
wig facis sevan "d ors, including lower commodity prices 
and tighter external financial conditions, structural bottlenecks, 
walancing in China, and economic distress related to geopolitical 
actors. A rebound in activity in a number of distressed economies is 
expected to result in a pickup in growth in 2016. 


The distribution of risks to global economic activity is still 
tilted to the downside. Near-term risks include increased financial 
market volatility and disruptive asset price shifts, while lower 
potential output growth remains an important medium-term risk in 
both advanced and emerging market economies. Lower commodity 
prices also pose risks to the outlook in low-income developing 
economies after many years of strong growth. 


Ill. TRADE ECONOMY-RELATED GLOBAL AGENCIES & 
GROUPS 


Bretton Woods’ Institutions (BWIs) 


New ne Woods institutions were created in Bretton Woods, 
Financial Pshire in 1944 during the United Nations Monetary and 
aere, Defence at the Mount Washington Hotel. At the 
address member nations agreed to create a family of institutions 
: frilical issues in the international financial system. It led 
Plena ion of the International Monetary Fund and the 
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w bership fee, of sorts, to fund these institutions; Patt tion 

each contribution designated a country's economic moy ! 

dictated its number of votes. liy ( 
In an effort to free international trade and fund 


uction, the member-states agreed to fix their Posty, 
ram their currencies to the US dollar. American =e tata, 
meanwhile, assured the rest of the world that its curio ita 
dependable by linking the US dollar to gold; $1 equalled " Was 
bullion. Nations also agreed to buy and sell US dollars to kee P2. of 
currencies within 176 of the fixed rate. And thus the gol dent 
the US dollar began. ABe of 

For his part, legendary British economist John Ma 
Keynes, who drafted much of the plan, called it "the exact opposi 
of the gold standard,” saying the negotiated monetary system _ 
be whatever the controlling nations wished to make of it, ^in 
had even gone so far as to propose a single, global aine fig 
wouldn't be tied to either gold or politics. (He lost that argument) 

Though it came on the heels of the Great Depression and the 
beginning of the end of World War II, the Bretton Woods system 
addressed global ills that began as early as the World War I, when 
governments (including the US) began controlling imports and 
exports to offset wartime blockades. This, in turn, led to the 
manipulation of currencies to shape foreign trade. Currency warfare 
and restrictive market practices helped spark the devaluation, 
deflation and depression that defined the economy of the 1930s. 

By the early 1960s, the US dollar's fixed value against gold, 
under the Bretton Woods system of fixed exchange rates, was seer as 
overvalued. The Bretton Woods system itself collapsed in 1971, 
when President Richard Nixon severed the link between the dollar 
and gold — a decision made to prevent a run on Fort Knox, W! 
contained only a third of the gold bullion necessary to cover the 
amount of dollars in foreign hands. By 1973, most major worl 
merus had allowed their currencies to float freely agains dk | 

lar. It was a rocky transition, characterized by plummet " 
prices, sky-rocketing oil prices, bank failures and inflation. 

Since then, IMF members have been free to choose any for" 
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in the case of Gold St 
e m for any revision in de e this system also dig 
provi € price of gold, Due to in2.,: not 
became uneconomical to produce gold. This inflaton, it 
suspension of gold production in various afew, ed to the 
stagnation of gold reserves which had an cn leading to 
international liquidity. Se impact on 
2, The system did not provide for any revaluation of parities d 
to which surplus countries such as West Germany and à ue 
continued to enjoy export competitiveness against the i": 
economy. This aggravated the US trade deficit. 
3, The system did not provide for a revision in the price of gold in 
terms of USD. Due to this, it was not possible to devalue the 
US dollar despite continued trade deficit. The devaluation of, 
the dollar would have adversely affected all countries having 
USD reserves. 
4  Thecontinued trade deficit of the US created an over-supply of 
USD in the international financial markets which reduced the 
acceptability of the USD. When the Gold Convertibility Clause 
was invoked, the US authorities could not honour their 
commitment to redeem USD against gold. This failure on the 
part of the US led to the collapse of the system in 1971. 


The World Bank 


Since inception in 1944, the World ! 
ftom the Intemational Bank for Reconstructio 
acilitator of post-war reconstruction and develop i zA 
day mandate of worldwide poverty altevistion v ‘oat 

om a single institution to a closely af oP 
-“Patate five development institutions: 
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International Bank for Recons 
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ational Development Association (ID A) 


ational Development Association (Ip A); 
t complements World Bank's funding ^ ol 
orld's oorest countries. Established in 1960, Da s | 
by providing loans (called “credits”) ang img to 

t boost economic growth, reduce inequalit;. S fo, 
people’s living conditions. IBRD and IDA Boso a ang 
rters and evaluate projects with he ne 
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3 International Finance Corporation (IFC) 


ithin the World Bank Group providing financi 


An agency W , ; 
8 to the private sector in developing nations B 


and technical assistance 


4. Multi-lateral Investment Guarantee Agency (MIG A) 


An agency within the World Bank Group which promotes 
foreign direct investment in developing countries by providing non. 
commercial risk insurance to private sector cross-border investors. 


5. International Center for Settlement of Investment Disputes 
(ICSID) 
An autonomous international institution within the World 
Bank Group which seeks to remove major impediments to the free 
international flow of private investment posed by non-commercial 
risks and the absence of specialized international methods for 
investment dispute settlement. 
The World Bank Group together has two ambitious goals: End 
extreme poverty within a generation and boost shared prosperity. To 
end extreme poverty, the Bank's goal is to decrease the percentage of 
people living on less than $1.25 a day to no more than 3% by 2030. 
To promote shared prosperity, the goal is to promote income growth 
of the bottom 40% of the population in each country. 
_ The World Bank is a vital source of financial and technical 
assistance to developing countries around the world. It is not 4 b 


in the ordinary sense but a unique partnership to reduce poverty 
support development. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
tered i 


The International Mo 
; netary Fund (IMF) headquarter”. 
inn D.C. is an iibe organization -— : mt | 
at the Bretton Woods Conference and fo y ol 
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The IMF plays three major roles in the Blobal mo 
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The IMF describes itself as “an Organization E p esting it 
working to foster global monetary c 88 countries 


Jitate i ; Ooperation, ‘cage 
stability, facilitate international trade, promote high er s en 
and sustainable economic growth, and ™Mployment 


reduce pover ar 

"n $ : ' . 0 
world.” The organizations stated objectives ote = s 
international ^ economic Cooperation, internationa] trade, 


employment, and exchange rate stability, including by makin 
financial resources available to member countries to meet balance be ! 
payments needs. 


The IMF lends money to member countries faced with balance 
of payments problems, i.e. when a country fails to earn sufficient 
foreign currency—through exports or provision of services—to pay 
for its imports. In return for financial assistance from the IMF, 
borrower countries must implement a set of economic reforms aimed 
at overcoming their balance of payments problems. Loans are 
disbursed in instalments and payment is tied to the countries’ 
compliance with the structural adjustment policies. ` 

IMF's conditionality-based operational policy is perhaps the 
most controversial and much criticized aspect of its functioning. It 
always requires conditions to be met in exchange for financial 
lésources that it gives to any country. What needs to be understood, 
however, is that IMF does not require collateral from countries for 
loans but only asks them to correct their macro-economic puma 
In the form of policy reform. If the conditions are not met, = e 
are withheld. This concept of conditionality was paare bo the 

tive Board decision in 1952 and later incorporated In 

icles of Agreement. 
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sate very term financing on a large scale to ti = 
market economies eriencing sudden loss of market conta ting 
a result of massive outflows of capital while the Contingent p | 
| economic policies aimed at grips tl 
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economic crisis precipitated by crisis elsewhere in the world 


Both types of financing require repayment within one to 

ears and carry à surcharge. The Compensatory and Contin two 

Financing Fund provides loans to countries experiencing hore 
in export earnings due to unforeseen circumstances, such as eas 
disasters affecting crop yields. Repayments are made in three al 
quarter to five years. and 


Concerns and Criticism about the World Bank and IMF 


Criticism of the World Bank and the IMF encompasses a whol 
range of issues but they generally centre around concern about i 
approaches adopted by the World Bank and the IMF in formulatin 
their policies, and the way they are governed. This includes te 
social and economic impact these policies have on the population d 
countries who avail themselves of financial assistance from these 
two institutions, and accountability for these impacts. Critics of the 


World Bank and the IMF 
i are concern iis idit ee 
imposed on borrower countries. ed about the 'conditionalities 


The W 
based on ac and the IMF often attach loan conditionalities 
liberalisation—of c: “i Washington Consensus’, focusing on 
deregulation and ade, investment and the financial sector 
conditionalities MR ge of nationalised industries. Often the 
countries’ igi n without due regard for the borrower 
recommendations by " circumstances and the prescriptive 
gil ark k and IMF fail to resolve the 
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erspectiv system of modern day "rei that Sarthe y 
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cac Fs and World Bank's "structura y 

ammes” (SAPs) ensure aent oo by recipi adjug 
prey spending on education and health; eliminate bagi cq hy 
to cut spe ion subsidies; devalue national curreng; € food, 
. privatize national assets; and freeze v. to mat 
overty, reduce countries ability to da UN 
domestic economies and allow multi-national Corporations P Str 
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It is also claimed that the IMF caters only to Wealth ~ 

and Wall Street. In the process, the IMP ink. mem, 1: fundam is 
elopment model which perpetuates, not 4) “nal, 
verty. IMF is also alleged to be a secretive institution "tt 
Pcountability It is funded with taxpayer money, yet it á th ng 
from behind a veil of secrecy. For the most part, members of i a 
communities do not participate in designing loan packa "^" 


The IMF works with a select group of central bankers 
finance ministry officials to decide policies without input from de 
government agencies such as health, education and envir 
departments. Furthermore, the IMF has resisted attempts to oper " 
public scrutiny and independent evaluation. The IMF has made eli 
from the Global South more accountable to First World elites than their 
own people. IMF SAPs promote corporate welfare; they hurt workers | 
by eliminating collective bargaining laws and lowering wages in orde | 
to provide conditions favourable to attracting foreign investors. 

The IMF's mantra of "labour flexibility" permits corporationsto 
fire at whim and move where wages are cheapest. IMF policies also 
hurt women as its SAPs make it much more difficult for women to 
meet their families' basic needs. Above all, IMF policies are also seen 
to hurt the environment. Its loans and bail-out packages are paving 
the way for natural resource exploitation on a staggering scale. They 
do not take into account environmental impacts of its lending 
policies; and environmental ministries and groups are not included 
in policy making. 

Pakistan and IMF Policies 
which rem? 


Pakistan is one of those developing countries ooking 
perennially hooked on IMF funding. For its rulers, instead of the 
for homegrown solutions, this has been an easy recipe po 
country's economic ailments. Pakistan seemed to have € ted 

` Fund-supported programmes in 2004, but the country’ 
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suppot Pakistan was not positive at the time because conditionali 
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The 2008 Package 
But when the situation came to a head in the 
rogramme was negotiated in about two weeks, under extreme time 
ressure. The negotiations were difficult and intense eventually 
leading to a “support package” to help Pakistan deal with the 
adverse economic conditions it was facing. These shocks, combined 
with governmental policy inaction during the political transition and 
large central bank financing of the growing fiscal deficit led to 
slower growth, higher inflation, and a sharp deterioration of the 
country’s external position. 


There were also intense internal discussions within the Fund 
on the parameters of the programme and the appropriate level of 
financing that would safeguard Fund resources. Shortly after the 
approval of the programme, the Director of the IMF’s Middle East 
and Central Asia department, Masood Ahmed, stressed the urgency 
of the situation in an op-ed noting that “Pakistan’s economy is at a 
critical juncture. Inflation has doubled and is now running at 25 per 
cent, the value of the rupee has fallen by a third since March [2008], 
and foreign exchange reserves are down to worrying levels." 13 


Overcoming these difficulties against the backdrop of the 
worst international economic crisis in sixty years “will require hard 
dices," he added. But ^while the key to success lies in the hands of 

gr vemment and people of Pakistan, the financing from the IMF 
wil help to ease the path of adjustment.” According to him, the 
ea Was aimed at restoring economic stability in a manner 


duris, p ed social stability and adequate support for the poor 
8 the adjustment process.” 
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(about US$497 million 
Within weeks after coming into power with a decisive vict, 


in May 2013 elections, the PML(N) government alluded to the 
inevitability of an IMF bail-out package because of serious resour 
constraint. Finance Minister Ishaq Dar, explaining the atts 
difficulties of his government, justified his government's first budget 
as a “bitter-pill” necessity. But he also claimed the IMF ‘dia M 


will not be acceptable. 

The fact however is the IMF never gives dictation. It only lends 
money on its conditions whenever it is approached by any member 
country with serious balance of payments problems, not earning 
enough foreign currency through exports or provision of services to 
pay for its imports. This criteria itself is an eye-opener for any 
tom country. Instead of begging and borrowing, it should be 
ocusing more on how to increase its exports and substitute imports 


In the first instance, a coun , 
I ; , try like our 
line sie s ue should never have to go to the IMF: Indeed, 
is sn i ha No foreign support, bilateral or multi-ateral 
monetary a There is no concept of ‘charity’ in internal : 
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recipient countri utually convergent obligations" of don 5. 

es inherent in their political, economic, moral 
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Nditionalities toe 
i il nsure 
‘site oversight and accountability, In terms of conditionalities 


nor and recipient always do lot of homework to ey 
a convergence of mutual obligations, The question, iie 
is; whether as a borrower we have been faithful in adhering i5 ae 
own commitments in the past? If Memory serves ys well, no IMF 
prescriptive measures have ever produced the desired results 
because we never implemented them. 


One had thought the last IMF Stand-by Arrangement would 
bring some structural changes in our rotten System. The loans we 
received were linked to stringent conditionalities and policy 
benchmarks, including reduced borrowings and government 
spending and new taxes. But the then government never changed its 
habits. It kept borrowing and printing money with no control over 

| the deteriorating macro-economic situation. 

| With adverse security developments, high oil and food prices 

| and global financial turmoil our crisis further aggravated. We just 

| had no financial managers to redress the situation. The then 
government remained obsessed with “foreign money” and kept 
tunning after elusive "Friends of Pakistan". 

Can the IMF salvage us? Yes, only if we change our 
bovernance patterns and opt for economic discipline and self- 

reliance. Every IMF programme for Pakistan called for, as it is bound 

|^ do under its Charter, redressing of our economic mismanagement 
| macro-economic imbalances. No matter how stringent the IMF 

| conditions are, they are for our own good and should be d 
con lerespect and dignity. The alternative of going LO gees 
is ‘a shamelessly begging for money in the ae ed -— 

[oO Passing car than standing in Kalma Chowk and knoc 

i 5 Car's window for help. 
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OTHER DEVELOPMENT BANKS AND ORGANIZATION 
IV OTH 


African Development Bank 


te both public and privat 
institution that works to promo i ate 
An me development in Africa, as well as Provide 
Seer quce: assistance to its member-states. 
bee 


Asian Development Bank 


An institution providing financial and technical assistance to 
public and private development projects in Asia and the Pacific. 


European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Àn institution that provides financial and technical assistance 
primarily to private sector businesses in Central and Eastern Europe 


and Central Asia in order to promote transition to open and 
democratic market economies. - 


Inter-American Development Bank 
An institution that Provides financial and technical assistance 
to public and private 


development Projects in Latin America. 
Islamic Development Bank 
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Trade Organization (WTO) 


wo world Trade Organization (WTO) . 
gnal organization dealing with the pj. the only a 
"t the primary international ie. of € Ean 
m », by drawing up the rules of internationay > Promote 
yade, on is to ensure that globally trade pe Yade. lts 
iy and freely v Pole Hose pam Sa 
p oversy from the very beginning is seen to be Deen mired in 
con ries interests, thus worsening the lot of the hijackeg 
joi and intense criticism. Poor, and 
WTO was born out of negotiations 
D is the result of negotiations. Founded in s thing the 
yar "Uruguay Round of talks, it succeeded the after the g- 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which was created at ^ 
mie barriers. With 162 members November 2015, the WIO o 
dy host to new negotiations, under the 'Doha Sve 15 


cond launched in 2001. 
The WTO agreements are lengthy and complex because 

gre legal texts covering a wide range of activities. But a number of 

simple, fundamental principles run throughout all of these 

documents. These principles are the foundation of the multi-lateral 

trading system and boil down to the following: 


Non-discrimination 

A country should not discriminate between its trading partners 
and it should not discriminate between its own and foreign 
products, services or nationals. Some countries have a most favoured 
nation treatment, but under WTO the policy is that all nations 
should be treated equally in terms of trade. Any trade concessions 
etc. offered to a nation must be offered to others. 

* Reciprocity: Nations try to provide similar concessions for 


each other. 
* More Open: Lowering trade barriers is one of the most 
pen: Lowering ade; these barriers include 


obvious ways of encouraging tr à; 

customs duties (or tariffs) and measures such as import 

bans or quotas that restrict quantities selectively. T" 
* Transparency: Negotiations and process aa be 
open with rules equal for all. tices, such 
More competitive: Discouraging bera. "t below cost 
pr plex, an the rules 
try to establish what is fair ©. jar by charging 
governments can respond, 
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angue by unfair trade. 
&pecial and different us ne OH. renun 
E es veloping countries may require 
iniiai” because of historic unequal trade 
deserve more time to adjust, greater flexibility and ,, y 
privileges. Over three-quariets of. WTO meme 
developing countries and countries In transition to S ate 
economies. ihe WEG agreements give them tra te 
periods to adjust to the more unfamiliar and, pen, ^ 
difficult WTO provisions. 3ps, 
e Protect the environment: The WTO's agreements 
members to take measures to protect not ee Tmit 
environment but also public health, anima] health the 
plant health. These measures must be applied i the tin 
way to both national and foreign businesses. In o 
words, members must not use environmental Protect; 
measures as a means of disguising protectionist poji. ^ 
The bulk of the WTO’s current work comes from the 198 l 
negotiations called the Uruguay Round and earlier e 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), ets 
heart are the WTO agreements, negotiated and signed by the bild 
the world's trading nations and ratified in their parliaments, Th 
goal is to help producers of goods and services, exporters "s 
importers conduct their business. The scope of WTO now also 
encompasses services, agriculture, and intellectual Property, not just 
trade in goods. 
b There are a number of ways of looking at the World Trade 
ganization. It is an organization for trade opening. It is a forurh for 
Mois trade dig ae X agreements. It is a place for them to: 
the WTO is a place "uu ip system of trade rules. Essentially, 
trade problems they face with ay jen. Lo s 
other. | 
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rim statistics, to gauge the level of human devel opment f° 
countries where data is available. 

The Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) 

Another misnomer today is an organisation called Non. 
Aligned Movement (NAM) because with the end of the Cold wa, 
the very concept of non-alignment has lost its relevance, "i 
movement, now comprising 120 members, represents over 60% of the 
world's population and nearly two-thirds of the UN's membership. 


The NAM thus dates from the early Cold War, when many 
nations, particularly newly independent states, were determined to 
avoid choosing between Moscow and Washington. Its early 
leaders—Jawaharlal Nehru of India, Gemal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, 
Josef Tito of Yugoslavia, Kwame Nkumrah of Ghana, and Sukarno of 
Indonesia—were giants of the era. In 1955, Sukarno hosted a 
landmark Afro-Asian conference in Bandung, Indonesia—the first 
summit not dominated by major powers. The conferees pledged to 
uphold the territorial integrity and sovereignty of all nations, 
embraced the equality of all nations and races, championed national 
liberation movements against colonial powers, and insisted on non- 
aggression and non-interference in international relations. 


The NAM really took shape in 1961, when Tito hosted 
“Conference of the Heads of State and Government of the No" 
Aligned Countries” at which 25 countries were represented. Te 
maton of the resultant Movement vowed to pursue independen! 
policies based on common approach in international relations. p 
"a "i decade, the NAM’s substantive agenda f » 
Philip, moderating Cold War tensions, promoting P 3 

, and pursuing greater equity in North-South relatio? | 
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‘rcome per capita (per person) gross do ica 
Mestic 


such 
indexes SU expectancy the rate of literacy (ignoring 
nited Nations has developed the UR 
uman 


roduct, lif 

addiction), etc. 

Development dex (HDI), 4 compound annual indicator of 

above statistics, tO gauge the level of human developm i: th 

countries where data is available. t for 

The Non-Aligned Movement (N AM) 

oday is an organisation called N 

on- 


Another misnomer t 
because with the end of the Cold w 
ar, 


Aligned Movement (NAM) 
the very concept of non-alignment has lost its relevance 
mprising 120 members, represents over 60% "T 


movement, now co 
world's population and nearly two-thirds of the UN's membershi 
p. 

7 The NAM thus dates from the early Cold War, when 
nations, particularly newly independent states, were ame t, 
avoid choosing between Moscow and Washington. Its : 
leaders—Jawaharlal Nehru of India, Gemal Abdel Nasser of be 
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me » marase attacked a wona Oc 
P ar ib stacked against poor develop > "wn Peron 
^ » b Walton WI 
im t the Cold War vears, the N 
Li . 1 ) -" NAM did ‘ 
oning Thin World causes part ' play A visible 
we P al colonial remnants and strengthen kulay in the 
À — ; Mmi 
right of selfdetermination, It lou M liberation 
Pw developing countries to assert their " a Convenient 
own 


for 
"alt common position amid superpow 
a en’ i 
e of global political and economic issues "t€ Oh à 
an international economic envi AH Ute Vers, 
jn à uine global partnership f ronment that woul 
jon 2 Ship for combating " 
" ; development. S Poverty and 
Te Cold War has ended, and East-West rivalry 
E but the NAM continues to be on the — i "5 longer 
`; ted xs a major 
ei, a common negotiated position on global issues, I e" 
sovereign equality of States inherent in the E been 
wie paci wd calling: le an and ess s one- 
gi veto wielding permanent seats in the UN nib -— S expansion 
wants increase only in non-permanent category rouen mi 
tive of the current United Nati to make it more 
nited Nations membership. 
The numerical strength of the NAM d f 
: : len oes give it a clout as 
gii Diar x gest catalen making st ur Uniad = 
But this clout remains inconsequenti Nations. 
between the ^ ential because of the unbridgeable 
gp between the "power to decide" and the " : 
giobal decisions. This grim reality he "power to implement" 
NAM's initiatives in the inconcl was evident from the fate of the 
sxcessive “development dad ve North-South dialogue and 
utions tha 
"ale rough their negotia e the G-77 and the NAM have 
perceptible change on oe on all these issues, there is no 
majority of developing E global horizon. The overwhelming 
&onomie growth. Toda untries remain deprived of the benefits of 
Countries richer. y, poor countries are poorer and rich 
.. Indeed, with 
Eas 
als, the notion of See i West no longer remaining strategic 
Vit the NAM as alignment has become anachronistic. The 
Es and outside its " Ger is being questioned from both 
longer the defin; embership. Neutrality and non-alignment 
fining features of the NAM, which must now 


(| 


, , nd redefine its role to be al 
i its raison d'etre ? able ty, 
€ mo hallenges of the post-Cold War world. ” cof 
with the 
No doubt the role of the NAM as a movement and , 
, w acquires even greater importance, Iy t 
course for itself in the ch 


anisation nO 
challenge lies in € arting à new | 
ment. As the largest group at the United Nati 

ke the lead in correcting the course and condu 
global events. Also important is the need for the NAM to remoy 
‘ts name by using, for credibility gq 

“New Age Movement" which wif 
more consistent wi ole and rationale. It is time fog 
NAM to become the 


ECOSOC 
The Economic a 


Nations organs which 
the General Assembly 


nd Social Council is one of the six U 
functioning under the overall authorit 
coordinates the economic and social wo i 


the United Nations and the United Nations family of organizati 
As the central forum for discussing international economic 
social issues and for formulating policy recommendations, 
Council plays a key role in fostering international cooperation 


development. 
The Council has 54 members, elected by the General Asse 
for three-year terms. It meets throughout the year and holds a n 
session in July, during which a high-level meeting of Ministers dis 
major economic, social and humanitarian issues. It also consults 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs), thereby maintaining a V 
link between the United Nations and civil society. 
N d subsidiary bodies meet regularly and report be 
LE so on Human Rights, for example, monitors 
Saale human rights throughout the world. Other bodi 
Ead osse: as social development, the status of womél 
m xin narcotic drugs and sustainable development. FIVÉ. 
e til ions promote economic development 
peration in their respective regions. 


The G-8 

The G8, or " | 
economic Ac Group of Eight," consists of eight large WO 
Russia, UK and = ae Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japa . 
lacks Russia. The G8 h. The G7, as the group is sometimes know 
G-20 since 2008. as, for the most part, been replaced by the 


G-20 
jh of Twen 

e Al cooperation d iain Te Premier , 

a A Im or 
, orary global economic and financial fey is ues a ^ 
pt 6-20 refer to: gend be 
of iv 


p iey ‘SSM bawe dk eni 
achieve global economic stability, sustainati, I^ order to 

" Promoting financial regulation, "- : Stowth, 
prevent future financial crises, educe risk and 
3. Modernizing international financia] archit 
The G-20 brings together finance ministers and 
vemors from 19 countries: Argentina, Austra entra] bank 

g 


: lia, Brazi 
-a France, Germany, India, Indonesia, Italy, Japan Seka 
/ ic of 
Korea, 


ecture, 


Mexico, Russia, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, 
Kingdom, the United States of America plus the European Union, 
The G-20 was formally established in September 1999 when 
ministers and central bank governors of seven major 
industrial countries (Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
United Kingdom and the United States) met in Washington, D.C. ir 
ihe aftermath of the financial crisis of 1997-1998, which revealed the 
vulnerability of the international financial system in context of 
omic globalization and showed that key developing countries 
were insufficiently involved in discussions and decisions concerning 
global economic issues. 

Finance ministers and central bank governors of G-20 started to 
hold annual meetings after the inaugural meeting on “eisai 
16, 1999, in Berlin. In November 2008, a decision ^ da var 
the format of G-20 meetings and additionally hold leade 


(summits of heads of state and government), which has made the 

forum what it is today. 

The BRIC | | E 
An acronym for the economies of Brazil, Lee = E 

China combined. The general consensus is that the dap 

pre ie atl d in a Goldman Sachs report war E nat 

speculated era 2050 these four economies a= iren 

ic pow 


than most of the current major econo the wor 
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aci ay "a Sinn: pore and services, Md 
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Taw materials. 
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PAKISTAN & REGIONAL 
COOPERATION 


T f t [ dw mercantiur - 
gs dee iater part or : aa. 2 rising 

joecass and EEEE began to demand em d 
ic serdam. The new liberalium, grounded in the 


Word War H arrested this trend Under US leadership, the 
^lies -weivec 2 system of regional cooperation to facilitate the war 
aot and Lui plans for rebuilding a multilateral trading system 
mc peace was restored Unlike the lessez-fere economy of the 
mezents century, the new liberalized world economy was to be 
-cxstuced by building regional and global institutions to 
ditate agreement on trade, monetary and investment matters. 

This marked the begmming o an mstitutionaized regional 
"UZiion movement in Europe, which for centuries had exuded 
mutual suspicion and hostility through carefully nurtured nationalisms. 
Tte foremost post-War regional arrangement was the Organisation for 
open Economic Cooperation (OEEC) established in 1948 as a joint 
Was of implementing the European recovery programme and 
"SET economic viability to the war-devastated region. 


r7 by and politi | 
i ert, the European Union (EU). Europe's success story wa 


: but 
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with little or varying degrees of success. They had 

environment nor the means and a "Marshall Plan^ that, Neith er, 
Europe was endowed with. Since the mid-1980s, "W E: Posty, 
major strides toward economic union of its member- , 
attaining higher level of political coordination. 

The Single European Act coming into force in 
amendment to the Treaty of Rome was a major integrati, 7 
committing members to “complete the interna] market } " 
31, 1992, with the removal of all barriers to the free d, 
money, trade products, workers, and Services among the ement 
states.” The Maastricht Treaty on European Union Memba, 
transformed the European Community into European” 

envisaging “tighter” economic and Politica] integrato 
achieved in stages before 1999. In the economic realm 
significant provision of this Treaty was the “creation a 
Economic and Monetary Union (EMU) With a European Ce 
Bank as its key agency to regulate the EU monetary policy, iud 
the issuance of a new common European currency (euro) to - n 
national currencies. p 
Regional arrangements on trade promotion and econong 
progress have been proliferating and are now a worldwi 
phenomenon. A North America Free Trade Area (NAFTA 


as 
States » iy " 
€a 


n to x 
the mg 


expanded to include Mexico in 1992 has been another significant f 1 
trade arrangement which has been operational with modest succes 
and many problems. A larger free trade arrangement, Free Trade / 

of the Americas (FTAA) is also envisaged but no consensus among its 
prospective members was reached at the Mar Del Plata Summit. 
Among the developing countries, in particular, there have beer 

several attempts to promote free trade on a regional basis. The 
Communist world attempted a regional economic grouping, calle 
COMECON, in 1949 as an economic bloc comprising the forme 
Soviet Union, and six East European countries (Bulgari 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Finland, and Romania); 
plus Angola, Cuba, Mongolia and Vietnam. | 
In Latin America, many regional and sub-region 
arrangements have been attempted with focus on tariff reductions 
and free trade areas. These included the Latin American Integration 
Association (LAIA, Spanish acronym ALADI) comprising d 
and ten South American countries as a successor to the 
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; rganisati 
p countries and org sations have | 
„ involving periodical , NM 


A number ar ers 
N’ "dialogue P 1 interest. Pakistan is al 0 
ASE it utua in ' S also a can Rup 
engaged in à “sectoral qi, "Me 


o 
meetings e js currently j 

ership 4" ASEAN has also establis, Pe 

sh 


for this Par” 4 si partnership: “a 
rant major factor of regional stability. The forman ity 
eden TAN Regional orum OT ARF in 1994 Was an impo n 
the AS aimed at promoting confidence building, ptev rt 
— and conflict resolution in the region. ently 
peration in Sou 
i rt of the world i 
;onal cooperation in our pal is not a 
Reg! ted this journey In 1964 when Pakistan, d: 
Turkey, motivated bya regional impulse, established a cooperat 
gional Cooperation for Development" or R ve 
more familiarly known. It was dissolved in 1979 Mw 
in Iran. Two other regional organisations, A, 
ration Organisation or ECO as it is commo i 
emerged in our region in 1985 with silage 


Cent 


as it was 
revolution took place 
the Economic Coope 
goals and objectives. 

(a) Economic Cooperation Organisation (ECO) 


ECO, headquartered in Tehran, was essentially the 
reincarnation of the defunct RCD which had been dissolved in 1979 
but it assumed a new dimension and a global identity with its 
transformation in 1992 from a trilateral entity into a ten-member- 
En. — T six newly-independent republics of the 
a tice ( rbaijan, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, 
= Uzbekistan) plus newly freed Afghanistan joined it 
eter making it after the then European Union the world’s 

mii t regional cooperation organization. 
is ric. ig aer signed in 1977 as the legal framework for 
"eb p ssl as the basic Charter of ECO was modified 
Miisteial Meeting “i basis to ECO's transition from RCD at the 

agna in Islamabad in June 1990. Following the - 
- un € aty of Izmir, ECO was fully launched in early 
itd the former Soviet Union led to the 

i aie Kd of Central Asia and Caucasus. 
Ma ies hoa to the outside world and 25 @ 

| inci e a Nee affinities with thé 
Azerbaijan y, six of these republics, namely — 
yrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and - 


ER. 


ne? 


; with Afghanistan Sought th, 

aan along Wit — © memberch; 

"n 4 into the organization, The Baan hip of ECO ii 

\ admitte ivities of th ‘suck Ipation of th 

"i in the activities of the Organization Comm new 

Ww in 3 f enced aft 

we y accession to the Treaty of Izmir at an Extraordi ST their 
a ; 

m si] of Ministers held in Islamaba 


don May 2g, 1999 ting of 
wis Extraordinary Meeting of the EC 


O Coung; E 

id in Izmir, Turkey on September 14, 1996 a : M 
was! ed ECO's basic documents Including its fundamen Les States 
fi jsed Treaty of Izmir which also lists the gp, ,, ate 
the m of the Organisation. ECO's princi "is 
inciples inable devel PA Objective ig 
P ion of sustainable opment for SOC 
gm the people in the member stat 
bens ic cooperation with special focu 
em and communication. Soverei 
os are the basic principles of the regi 

Globally, in October 1993, ECO ac 
the United Nations and established 
various regional cooperation organizati 
Union. In 1994, we also started an inter-regional Cooperative 
mechanism in the form of annual cons 
regional organizations of Asia and Pacifi 
especially trade and investment, tr 
human resource development, and 
however doesn't seem to have surv 


es through 
S On trade, 
gn equality an 
onal cooperation, 


ansport and communications, 
energy. This consultative Process 
ived the Vicissitudes of time. 


systems into the global mainstream. 
Most importantly, ECO served to revive the historic cultural 
and emotional }; 


among the peoples of our region who had been 
Pt apart for decades 


through artificial barriers, This is a vast region 

mi sing almost 400 million people and a territory of more than 7 

on Square kilometres, immensely rich in natural resources with 

oil and gas reserves, In the 1990s, despite many 

dues at that crucial Stage in ECO's evolution especially e 

gove “es in terms of economic development and patterns a 

Were de, ^ Several institutional and regional policy framewor ; 

ix, veloped by the organization including the Quetta Plan o 

: laration and Almaty Outline Plan on Transport 
Wications. 
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ultaneous with the identification of the region's priori. 
| institutional projects and D . 

ay re 


ECO was able to finalize severa 
"ndluded ECO Trade and Development Bank, ECO Ship 
third Ec, 


which inclu iz 

Company, ECO Air an 

fee in Islamabad in Mach 1995, not only formal agreements 0 
„stitutions Were signed but also formal On the 


establishment of these PA oF two other instituti 
(0) o ons, nam 
Institute. "y We ECO 

For trade facilitation among the member-states, in additio 
an MoU concluded i 992 establishing a Preferential * to 
Arrangement, two S, namely the ECO Transit ^de 
Agreement and the Agree " 
for Businessmen of ECO coun 
field of energy, a^ elaborate ne 
central Asian member-states to I 
beyond was also drawn. These rou 
only the ECO regional states but als 
Central Asian oil and gas to the outside world. 

All those regional plans unfortunately remain unimplemented 
because of the ensuing war-led turmoil in Afghanistan. Lookin 
back in retrospect, the process of regional cooperation in ien 
unfortunately has remained slow with many problems engulfing the 
region. These included the overall backwardness of the new 
members and their preoccupation with economic transition, the 
restructuring policies in the founding members, still-evolving role of 
the private sector, competitive pressures from other regional and 
international economic groupings, paucity of financial resources and 
unending Afghan turmoil. 

All these problems had a dampening effect on the pace of 
progress within the ECO framework. The process of regional 


cooperation remained slow with many problems engulfing the 


region. These included the overall backwardness of the new 
onomic transition, the 


— and their preoccupation with ec 
x: aie uon in the founding members, still-evolving role of 
aeq" or, competitive pressures from other regi 
Ne HANA groupings, and paucity of financial resources: 
ve 

cooperation, 3 ra v Ay ECO can boast of a solid framework of 
an expanding h -— looking agenda and economic strategy 4" 
umet the dà on of activities. Yet, we have a long Way to go to 
has yet to harness n of the Treaty of Izmir. Our organization 
its full potential and bring tangible benefits to the 


ran, Pakistan and Turkey ang 
tes were expected to benefit not 
o to provide outlets to the 
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nm unity: This inevitably requires 1] 
e fresh regional impulse with ur 
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Í hi 
lity of ma Mony in the 


0 
n and ? t ; 
«f pitt Pose among the 
f „th Asian Association for Regional Coo 
Peration (S 
SAARC) 


h) "e gouth Asian Association for Repi 
as established on December 8, toas onal Cooperatie 
oaa of SAARC are Bangladesh, Bhutan, bin Dhaka. Poundie, 
om og Sri Lanka. Afghanistan joined as the Maldives, Nepat 
A China, Iran, Japan, South Korea, inm" 
: -" United States, and European Union : lus 
AW as Observers. Australia and Myanma 
suc as Observers during the 15th SAARC Sum olet to 
9-3, 2008). olombo, 
The SAARC Charter affirms the desire of the South Ac; 
to promote peace, stability and progress in the re ipa 
iectives are to promote the welfare of the rabia he 
Asia; accelerate economic growth, social progress and "€ al 
development; and strengthen collective self-reliance through mutual 
collaboration and assistance in the economic, social, cultural 
technical and scientific fields. According to Article X of the Charter, 
all levels shall be taken on the basis of unanimity” and 


“Decisions at 
pilateral and contentious issues shall be excluded from the 
deliberations.” With 1.5 billion inhabitants, the region now 


represents almost 25% of the world population, but only 1.97% of 
world GNP. Average per capita income is even less than $500. 


The SAARC Secretariat and member-states observe December 
8, as the SAARC Charter Day. The Secretariat of SAARC is located in 
Kathmandu. It is headed by a secretary general (appointed in 


alphabetical rotation) and serves as the channel of communication 
tions. The SAARC 


between SAARC and other international organiza 
Secretariat is supported by Regional Centres established in member 
countries to promote regional cooperation. These ae e: 
managed by Governing Boards comprising representatives T 
member states, SAARC  secretary-general and Ministries 
Foreign /External Affairs of the host countries. etm 
Pakistan attaches great importance to S hA 
‘ommitted to the principles and objectives of the e hehe 


and has played a proactive role to make SAARC "quality 
tien, b ied f sovereign 
ased on the principles of $ better coordina 


. tion of the progress made throu. de^ too 
“ult oriented activities and avoidance of venturing into 
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ves that a peaceful and secure eny; 
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oving the underlying causes of € ^ Mic 
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development. It 
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SAARC Performance 
SAARC came into being aS an expression of 
collective resolve to develop a coherent regio South Asi 
framework in an increasingly inter-dependent nae Cooper 
apace with the changing times for the socio-economi and to in 
its peoples. It was meant to bring a change in iC Well-beir : 
em and sustainable development to a ne of boss of 
= of humanity. Even after quarter of n which is hee 
existence, however, the desired change is nowhere i 4 century of Fs 
in sight. lts 


i What has gone wrong with a 
e$ Ses t policy mium se s BU ig 
th within and outside this regi practitioners of 
output and a yawnin egion. With its alm all sorts 
SAARC has yet a a gap between its promise e Negligible 
common vision uph : way to go before it com performance 
neighbourly E din i the ideals of peace » S age. 
npara hp iaa Arm ace, stability, good. 
quality of life” in our re TR SAARC has E o in South 
social progress and ae nor “accelerated the = improved the 

South Asia is tod development” of its E growth, 
world with a vast nibii of the world's er-states. 
poverty and sub-human ae " peoples still livine in o 

ons. Five of eight ieee 
member- 


States - Afghani 
mk eene ee fhe Maliha 
ountries or 


poorest regions of the 


, with Tare . 

^ lone t gon, are static, if not 
continues to ic amon DP than in de Macon decia 
i tees 8 the highest į America or East Asia 
ti ant mutual marke t in the w 
em ot ec La (n i sea, Bape 
AAR y 4*6 of the ee cig auiem 
gna ade. The.collective 

ade is just 1%, 
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peration organization has not 
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af Asian Free Trade Agreement APTAS se Signed in 
ps. snum Apea tie SAAR Preferenti i Trade 
(GAPTA), which was in place Since 1993 c came 
^ E j e 2006. There are four importan, issues under 
yn ee re UB Ras de igin, (ij Technical 
ar^ 0 LDCs, and (iv) the mechanism 
f istance tO to LDCs due to trade liber 
enue loss is an important element 
S ee pursue the free trade goal, 
SAAR 


ion's trade architecture has ; 
pet vgl aee blocks" in th Strictive trade 
E The foremost challenge lies in thei 
mint ent that allows the free 
a Comite success of SAFTA w 
the 


m for °MPensation of 
alization l'Oogramme. No 
of Tegiona] Cooperation, 


ill depend on 


uitable benefits to all countrie 
aeui treatment for the small 
difficult to sustain. 


S of the region 
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one beyond declaratory pronouncements with no , 
to its credit. Problems besetting its member s Na 
ALII 


chievement 
a ring a coherent regional approach remain unad, 


Ts. 


SAAB regional approach not only lacks oper ational iNadeq,. 4 
but is also captive to the peculiar geopolitical environment in * 
India's hegemonic role and its outstandíng problems with 1 
neighbours continue to hamper meaningful progress towar 
regional integration. f i 
Further, India's geographic centrality in the region has given w 


to a host of border conflicts and water disputes in the region all o 
involve India, be it India-Pakistan, Indía-Bangladesh or other, - 
Afghanistan share a border with the bes 


SAARC countries except 
state of the region. This unique geographic feature limits the scope 
cooperation to a great degree. , 


Absence of an intra-regional dispute settlement mechanism h 
severely limited SAARC's capacity to contribute to regional peag 
security and development without which there can be no meaningf 
progress in socio-economic and cultural cooperation in the regi 
For an enabling environment, South Asia must free itself of tensig 
conflicts and escalating military budgets. 

At the regional level, as in the case of ASEAN, SAAR 
countries also need to adopt an institutionalized approach f 
establishing a regional political forum, called “South Asia Regio 
Forum” not only to reinforce the process of “confidence buildin 

peaceful settlement of disputes 


preventive diplomacy and the 
within our region but also to institute inter-regional cooperative an 


dialogue partnership relationships with relevant counterparts 
promote regional and global peace and security. 

The objectives of SAARC as set forth in its Charter represe 
our "common vision" which should continue to guide regio 
cooperation in a holistic manner, while striking balance betwe 
ambition, the region's peculiar environment and operatior 
capacity. The foremost priority should be to ensure that we have € i 
regional perspective clearly before us, Our goals and priorit 
pragmatically defined and our wherewithal appropriately ge^ 
towards the realization of our declared objectives. 

This would require an attitudinal change both at the natio 
and regional levels to move away from our “declaratory 5 | 
“implementation mode". The real challenge, therefore, jes 
moving from the realm of ideas to implementable plans of 2€ 
South Asia needs an exceptional impulse to keep pace with | 


a? 
o 
(C qme This fresh regional impuls 
nine ath Asia. In the context of "eva MUSt sprin 
one Slemic . AB fro 
yi must adapt itself to the new realities ev re-orientati R 
5 of its basic charter. en iE it mean et 
S the 


P C's "structural reinf k 
for AARS ge orcement”, we p 
á odalities and effective mechanism fo eed to eStablisi 
ce ation and follow-up of the agreed Sina mp ementation 
ji vge-orientation” must focus on "oes sn Plans, The 
pee ag too many meetings and excessiy ented approach 
voiding from the decl € documentati n 
wing away r eclaratory stance is 10n and 
plementation mode. Boal-based 
increased iter nt of non-governmental st 
| ding NGOS civil society and the private sector i 
inclu ill not only help bri r in realization 
is goals w not only help bridge the mental divid of 
overnmental policies and propaganda, between the iir ws 
ihe region but also give an added impetus to the process t a les of 
ration. Besides simplifying and facilitating travel wit p 
e 
region, We must promote people-to-people contacts, business and 
cultural exchanges, and cooperative linkages among educational 
institutions in the region. 
(o) The Developing Eight (D-8) 

The Developing Eight (D-8) is a trans-regional cooperation 
organization established on June 15, 1997 with its headquarters in 
Istanbul, Turkey. It is essentially a group of developing countries 
with large Muslim populations that have formed an economic 
development alliance. These include Bangladesh, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Iran, Malaysia, Nigeria, Pakistan, and Turkey. D-8 is a global 
arrangement rather than a regional one, as the composition of its 
members reflects. It is a forum with no adverse impact on bilateral and 
multi-lateral commitments of the member countries, emanating from 
their membership to other international or regional organizations: 

The objectives of D-8 Organization for Economic Cooperation 
"5 to improve member-states' position in the global irm 
Nersify and create new opportunities in eti nine improve 
ee in decision-making at interna Muslim 

dards of living. The idea of cooperation a 
developin : 
pim 8 countries was mooted by D J 
i minister of Turkey, during 4 Seminar g^ 
elopment” which was held in Istanbul in "hin 
"UP envisi i countries Stret 
n loned cooperation among 
t Asia to Africa. 


akeholders, 


vi In the years to come, the SCO 
, 4 H 
^ne , addition to the existing Multi-late 


5 "n significance, and ability to Oppose PL i 
ro de 
wo. ikely to increase with time, making than i 


m United Gtates to watch. ant group 


e 

jor grtorts are m T to put the sc 

as a major regional cooperatio On the p] 

dar scr n Organiz Bloba] 

"i with other regions as well as ina Capable of 

: ons, including those within the United Nation national 
esingly, fou of SCO members, namely go tem 

tan, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan are a y azakhstan, 


: lso m 
Ky two of ECO's founding members Iran i x ECO, 
istan are 


ociated with SCO as its observers. At the 

yfa (Russia), both India and Pakistan m Summit in 
rs of SCO with effect from January 2016. This permanent 

pakistan to play an active role in promoting regional bis enable 

"iin the framework of ECO, SAARC and SCO, M 

There is a tremendous overlap between the two ; 
in terms of their natural and human resources. In ai ane 
tly benefit from the enormous work already done under E 
auspices of ECO in the form of three action plans, namely the Quetta 
Plan of Action, the Istanbul Declaration, and the Almaty Outline 
Plan on Transport and Communications. Their combined untapped 
economic potential, if exploited properly through innovative 
rational and regional strategies, could transform this part of Asia 
into an economic power house, besides making it a major factor of 
regional and global stability. 

We could jointly capitalise on our geography and natural 
resources through development of transport and communication 
infrastructure, mutual trade and investment and common use of the 
region's vast energy resources. One must, however, admit that SCO 
and ECO, like SAARC, will remain captive to the geopolitics of the 
region. With Afghanistan still in turmoil and India-Pakistan peace as 
t as ever, there is no prospect of an early preakihroug 
a ards meaningful economic integration in this part of m SCO. 

Afghanistan remains crucial for the success of both ECO im an 
MM of the commonality of their ec omic poe 
organizations could collaborate c ihis region v 
rre em ral wy e 
ve impact on the over ture 

“Bon, making it a factor of global peace and security and f 
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n one half of humanity living in the ECG , 


well-being of more tha 


Asian Nations (ASEAN) 


Asso . i | 
(e) hed in August 1967 initially with fy 


— heh comprises ten members representing t 
mmn organization other than the European Union, whi 
only regi - pursued and achieved genuine economic integration 
has success d difference in the political, economic and cultura] 


and made t E bers are: Brunei D 
ASEAN mem 

ife of its member-states. Salam, 

eet Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Myanmar, the Philippines 


‘Jand and Vietnam. 

-— on for the creation of ASEAN was the common 
fear of communism in the aftermath of er ae II conflicts in 
the region and a desire of its member-states to be able to concentrate 
on their nation building, self-reliance and economic development. It 
was a move to unify the region under what was called the ‘ASEAN 
Way’ based on the ideals of non-interference, informality, minimal 
institutionalization, consultation and consensus, non-use of force 
and non-confrontation. 

On February 24, 1976, the founding ASEAN members signed a 
Treat of Amity and Cooperation (TAC) giving a statutory shape to — 
their cooperative endeavour. The Treaty was amended on December | 
15, 1987 to open the document for accession by states outside 
Southeast Asia, and again on July 25, 1998, to condition such 
accession on the consent of all member-states. India and China were 
first, outside ASEAN to sign the treaty in 2003. Pakistan also acceded — 
to the Treat in July 2004. The USA signed the TAC in 2009. | 

The purposes and principles of the Treaty of Amity and 
Cooperation in Southeast Asia and its provisions for the pacific 
settlement of regional disputes and for regional cooperation in order 
to achieve peace, amity and friendship among the peoples of 
Southeast Asia are in accordance with the Charter of the United 
enn ASEAN, which is headquartered in Jakarta (Indonesia), has 
2 ptr ces ry a an sampe d mn 
billion, an eus it represents a combined GDP of nearly $1,000 
cumulative trad T " growth rate of over 45%, and 4 
is today known ^ billion, and is close to accomplishing w^ 

Significant p EAN Free Trade Area (AFTA). X 
elimination, ey been made under this arrangemen’ » 
increasing the region's com í - tariff and non-tariff barrier 

petitive edge as a production base ™ 


P | 


as establis 
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oe l ial : 
, and its potentia for foreign d 
rke ne , 
p” ma cultural diversities and differing yi ^ l 
wo geit tems, ASEAN represents an es tical ang 
pef "T. i gira. 


= remarkable 
. cluding Major 
P also in political and security areas, m the economic 
ae of countries od. several Organizations bois — 
«4 "dialogue partners involving periodical dial 

sr on matters of mutual interest. Pakistan is also a n oa 
w rship and is currently engaged in a “sectoral dialogue” 
W ratory to full partnership. ASEAN has also established its 
jie ontials as a major factor of regional stability. The formation of 

Regional Forum or ARF in 1994 was an important 
" tive aimed at promoting confidence building, preventive 
oen macy and conflict resolution in the region. 

p Despite the great diversity of its membership, which now 
indudes 25 members, the ARF has established effective principles of 
dialogue and cooperation, featuring decision making by consensus, 
nominterference, incremental progress and moving at a pace 
comfortable to all. The ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF) draws together 
25 countries which have a bearing on the security of the Asia-Pacific 
region. It comprises the 10 ASEAN member-states (Brunei, Burma, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand 
and Vietnam); the 10 ASEAN dialogue partners (Australia, Canada, 
China, the EU, India, Japan, New Zealand, ROK, Russia and the United 
States), one ASEAN observer (PNG); as well as the DPRK, Mongolia 
and Pakistan. East Timor was admitted to the ARF in 2005. 

In a region with little history of security cooperation, the ` 
ASEAN Regional Forum thus becomes a principal forum for security 
dialogue in Asia. The ARF complements the various bilateral 
alliances and dialogues which underpin the region's security 
architecture. The ARF is premised on the idea - drawn from the 
ASEAN experience - that a process of dialogue can produce 
qulitative improvements in political relationships. It provides a 
"c in which members can discuss current regional security 

a and develop cooperative measures to enhance peace and 

“curity in the region. 


rating, tan had officially become ASEAN sectoral — 
at the Inaugural Meeting on the Establishment of ASE 
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Pakistan Sectoral Dialogue Relations in Islamabag, Pakista 
Stan 


November 1997. At the first formal Meeting of ASEAN, O S, 
Joint Sectoral Cooperation Committee (APJSCC), held `P dkists 
February 5, 1999, the two sides agreed to intensi heir 
make their Sectoral Dialogue mutually beneficia] and 
On the areas of cooperation, the meeting agreed 
Pakistan sectoral dialogue will initially cover the 
industry, investment, environment, science an 
and narcotics, tourism and human resource development, 

At present, ASEAN has 12 Full Dialogue Partners whic 
China, Japan, South Korea, Papua New Guinea, USA 
Australia, New Zealand, Russia, European Union, India and. 
All ASEAN countries exc i 


7 


tha 
d technolo 


dialogue partner status with ASEAN but also want a 
of global im 


Treaty of Amity and Cooperation 
Southeast Asia (TAC) at the 11th ASEAN Regional Forum (ARR) 


Jakarta on July 2, 2004 during which Pakistan had Officially bec 
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CHAPTER 10 
ND THE MUSLIM WORLD 


im WORLD AT A GLANCE 


USL 
I Muslim world (al 
te SO refer 
The © several meanings. In a RS to as 


ha l i " 
"A fers tO all those in a collectiv E'OUS sense, 
gh 7€ l e sense wh e Islami 
UR of Islam In a cu tural sense, the Muslim 9 adhere to a 
iis civilization, inclusive of non-Muslim Ummah refers s 
plami" n IN modern geopolitical sense, the i r ing in that 
4 m Islamic Nati 

a şi ation 
us as of 2015, over 1.6 billion or about 23,49 ns. 

station are Muslims. Of these, around 62% i the World 
» in the Middle East-North Africa, 15% in hie Pli 
ound 3% in Europe, and 0.3% in the Americas. aran Africa, 
sslamic Civilization 

rom the outset, Islam became a world religio 
distinctive civilization which stretched from one epp à 
ihe other. Already during the early Muslim caliphates, first fe ite 
then the Persians and later the Turks set about to create classical 
wilization. Later, 1n the thirteenth century, both Africa and 

India became great centres of Islamic civilization and soon thereafter 
Muslim kingdoms Were established in the Malay-Indonesian world 
while Chinese Muslims flourished throughout China. 


Islam is a religion for all peoples from whatever race or 
background they might be. That is why, Islamic civilization is based 
hich stands completely against any racial or ethnic 


on a unity W 
discrimination. Such major racial and ethnic groups as the Arabs, 
Chinese and Malays in addition to 


Persians, Turks, Africans, Indians, 

numerous smaller units embraced Islam and contributed to the 
building of Islamic civilization. Moreover, Islam was not opposed to 
earlier civilizations and incorporating eir 
into its own world view, aS ong as 


les of Islam. 


The sense of brotherhood and unity was a 5t S 
and it helped to erode in broad Islam! al affine : ven 
particular tribe, race, or language - all of w ich in Islamic 
became subservient to the universal protherhood JA S 
in civilization thus promoted by Islam. gerer 
verse ethnic backgrounds to work together 1 cu pae 
arts and sciences. Although the civilization was pro” ate 
even non-Muslim "People © y" partic ne scientific 
Mtellectual activity whose fruits belonged 108 n in Americ? ue 
Sci te Was reminiscent of the present situate y over e worl 
lentists and men and women 9 earning from @ 


54^ ^10 
ment of knowledge whic}, bel. 
T 4 


; vance 
are active 1n the ad 


everyone. „lization created by Islam also su... 
The pba thought of the people who entered d 


activating the nomadic Arabs who became torch-be, f 
Islam pepe The Persians who had Created : 
science an 


ise of Islam nevertheless produ 
civilization — "t in the Islamic period than bed 
more science said of the Turks and other peoples who emby 
same can wis ion of Islam was itself responsible not only € 
Islam. The religi d civilization in which people of many dig 


creation of a Wor icipated, but it played a 
ounds participated, play central rol 
rur acti and cultural life on a scale not seen beta. 


six hundred years Arabic remained the m 
ea lg language of the world. Durin 
re r llowing the rise of Islam, Muslim dynasties ruling 
cum p ce of the Islamic world bore witness to the flower; 
"en acid and thought. In fact, this tradition of intelleg 
activity was eclipsed only at the beginning of modern tímes a 
result of the weakening of faith among Muslims combined 
external domination. And today this activity has begun anew 
many parts of the Islamic world now that the Muslims have repai 
their political independence. 

Islamic polity since its advent has gone through differe 
phases. Islamic victories over the centuries through Afric 
continent onward into Europe, and across the Indian Ocean i 
India, Far East, Iran and Central Asia made Islam a formidabil 
reality and a veritable challenge for the West. In the course of th 
journey, the Islamic world experienced ups and downs with thi 
adversarial relationship resulting in crusades that dominated much 
of the eleventh century. During most part of the Muslim history, 
caliphates remained an important facet representing unified Islamic 
polity and the apex institution of Islamic governance. 

But after centuries of civilizational development and ascendancy, 
Muslims began to decline at every level in the fifteenth century onward 
which on the other hand coincided with the rise of European 
ecu In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries AD, Islamic 

gions fel under the sway of European imperial powers. The 
em ré d Pw: centuries saw the kdo of the Muslim - 
Bs ms of the Ottoman Empire, and after the World, War I, 
powers divided the Muslim world into small satellite 


States as their ; ; aei 
East and Alim. heres of influence by re-demarcating the Middle - 


Although affected by variane ; sm 
; y Various ideologies, such as communist, i 
during much of the twentieth century, A di identity and Islam* - 
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jitical questions have arguably — | 
je" on f century -= early twenty first centur Rapid db, 
me terests I Islamic regions, international congo wth, 

jon influenced Islam's importance in shaping the sale 
pala first century. World of 


"ud em age brought radical t 
h - ae changes to Europe and linie aoe and 
P ji jess modern when compared to the Se bene 
je ^. Europes state based government and rampant Neige 
pation: e West to dominate the globe economically and fo on 
Jow“ : untries into subservience. The Muslim world " vus 
m monolithic bloc. It is a weak and helpless communit 4 - 
ont with no unity of purpose. In fact, especially after as l 
cum it has been an entity divided against itself. im 
Wat n3 947, after the partition of India, Pakistan became the largest 
«c country in the world (by population) and the tenth largest 
yr state in the modern world. In 1971, after a bloody war of 
e pendence, East Pakistan became an independent state called 
ot gladesh. Today, Pakistan is still the second largest Islamic 
country in the world. Pakistan is presently the only nuclear power of 
ihe Muslim world and is one of the more developed nations among 
ihe Muslim countries. Indonesia is the largest Muslim country in the 
world, by population. India has the fourth largest Muslim 
population followed by Bangladesh. 


I. CLASH OF CIVILIZATION 


Samuel Huntington began his thinking by surveying the 
diverse thinking about the nature of global politics in the post-Cold 
War period. Some theorists and writers argued that liberal 
democracy and Western values had become the only remaining 
ideological alternative or, specifically in the case of Francis 


Fukuyama, that the world had reached the end of history in a 
Hegelian sense. 


Samuel Huntington believed that while the age of ideology 

dd ended, the world had only reverted to a normal state of affairs 
characterized by cultural conflict. In the article, he argued that the 
primary axis of conflict in the twenty-first century would be along 
e and religious lines. As an extension, he posited that ee 
ews of different civilizations, as the highest ranking of XU 
Potentia "mis increasingly become useful in analyzing à 
. or conflict. In the Foreign Affairs article, Huntington writes: 
b | hypothesis that the fundamental source of conflict : 
ew world will not be primarily ideological or primar! y 
(C. The great divisions among humankind and the 
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„+ will be cultural. Nation state 
a ok oer erm. d s 
dominating gam power, | actors in world affairs, but the 
will remain P ^is of global politics will occur between nations 
principal "c iffern p civilizations. The clash of civilizations 
and groups Of 1 politics. The fault lines between 


‘ i l ba " 
will dorm T he battle lines of the future. 


ivilizations WI B 
"the defining characteristic of 


of civilizations which will supplag 
flicts between nation states and ideologies that characterj; 
conflicts tion ! 
19th and 20th centuries. 
Another Western histo 
conclusion: "We are facing à 


‘ d poli 
the level of issues an dum a clash of civilizations - the pe 


. This is no less i : 
them historic reaction of an ancient rival aga 


irrational but surely 
Tudeo-Christian heritage, our secular present, and the world 


expansion of both." vacent Enfin 

tingly, in support of his thesis, Huntington quote 
eam roit uds MJ. Akbar, who believed: “The West's į 
confrontation is definitely going to come from the Islamic world, 
in the sweep of Islamic nations from the Maghreb to Pakistan. 
the struggle for the new world order will begin." (need to 
references to quotes in this segment) Due to an enormous resp 
and the solidification of his views, Huntington later expanded 
thesis in his 1996 book The Clash of Civilizations and the Remakir 
World Order. 

Huntington refers to countries that are seeking to affiliate 
another civilization as "torn countries.” Turkey, whose politi 
leadership has systematically been engaged in Westernization of 
country since the 1920s, is his chief example. Turkey's hist 
culture, and traditions are derived from Islamic civilization, 
Turkey's Western-oriented elite imposed Western institutions | 
dress, embraced the Latin alphabet, joined NATO, and is avi 
seeking to enter the European Union. 


rian, Bernard Lewis comes to a g 
mood and a movement far transce 
cies and the governments that pi 


ü wa country is trying to join must accept the country. 
than come il iet in Foreign Affairs created more respo 
have been ain i SEI Ever published in that journal. TA 
paradigms. Some hav cisms of his thesis from wildly differe 
Very fractured with li : argued that his identified civilizations © 

ith little unity. Vietnam still keeps a massive arm; 


a 0 
D ` ` 
» guard ee The Muslim Wa 
Jm j alone ueri m all havi randa Arabs, Pes Severe] 
we and Indon Ing very different rant Turks 
Sun context of Islam and Christiani pa orld view S 
In a historic adversarial Telationshj > Must admit that 
"em back 7 i Very advent of Islam. ff Ew. à Politica 
xs fis century A menon. It Boes back to the. y is Not 
mU > d since l en was always seen à$ an Very adven, 
j 867 | and political challenge by the Europe ideological 
| re not prepared to see a new unifieg dun. Civilizations 
fey we ed to the East as well as the West. Power which 


e i 
a mic victories through African conti 


i tinen 
across the Indian Ocean into India, F t onward into 
pope P. made Islam a formidable reality ang . P4 
Asia made € reality and a 


co That was the beginning of the clash of cvi re 
d downs in that adversarial relationship and then in the ^ ups 
antur dimaxing into crusades. In this process, ¢ dlichates enth 
a unified Islamic polity and an institution Tepresenting the 
\fusiim unity and power. B 


sates by re-demarcating the Middle East and Africa. 

In 1917, General Allenby spoke of the West's sense of victory 
wer Islam when he entering into Jerusalem, he shouted "The 
ausades have been completed." Likewise, when the French military 
commander entered Damascus, he straight went to Saladin's tomb 
ad shouted emotionally: "Nous revenons, Saladin" (We are back 
Siadin). The civilizational conflict has always been a political conflict 
and even today it remains a political conflict. The post-9/11 situation in 
particular is witnessing this conflict with renewed intensity. 

‘lam itself is being demonised by its detractors with obsessive 
fas on the religion of individuals and groups accused of 
“mplicity or involvement in terrorist activities. Islam is arr 
i a that goes wrong in any part of the world. The — 
of ^ Struggles of yesterday are now seen a5 the € heard 
: and terorism.” West's leaders are s belieie 
Nim. 9f West's values of freedom and isnt ni 
nord hate and feel jealous of the Wests 

Progress. 


"T old War on behali ol the W 


È ER 
| the pivotal role in di $ 


l'he 
wt slaves MAND Miinlin 
ugh! freedom and demo, TU K Ol the Île 
sly, the Muslims themsel vos tem fo k 


ain ` 
T the Muallima were again I 


4 the y 

n " à , Nest 

TAM ght ware AMONG themselves, Today, the Wan 7 W 
n because the Muslim world 


muU 
TON , Jalal 


8E doy 


divide y 
led "Bnet itc | 


tory 
ty et yoint in his ^at il 
Tu ' 
^. Muslims, like all other. people in the world 
: ( 
juesuits, and not all their priorities and val saj many 
; Values 
nhe 


Lm their singular identity of being Isl 

i urprising that the champions ol Islamic funder " | 
- suppress all other identities of Muslims in Nonas | 

gern of creed, And it is also extremely odd that those "de own 
overcome the tensions and conflicts linked With lir ? 
iundamentalism also seem unable to see Muslim people in E E 
ather than their being just Islamic, People sec themselves—and h s 
reason to see themselves-—in many different ways às an integral i 
af peace loving, moderate and tolerant humanity, P 


ed bo 
5, ol COUrso 

, 
alism Would 


III, THE MUSLIM WORLD IN CRISIS 


The Muslim world today represents the tragic story of Medusa 
the ill-piloted French naval ship in the nineteenth century that tati 
aground because of its incompetent captain's blunders and his 
dependence on others for navigational guidance, leaving behind a 
sordid tale of helplessness, death and desperation. The Medusa’s 
wreck is still out there, stuck on the West African coast, Like 
Medusa’s wreck, the Muslim world is just lying out there, aimlessly 
floating like a stricken ship with no one to steer it out of the troubled 
waters,! 


Representing one-fifth of humanity as well as of the global 
land mass spreading over 57 countries and possessing 70% of the 
World's energy resources and nearly 50% of the world’s natural 
resources, the Muslim world should have been a global Lar 
*conomically as well as politically. Rich in everything m ios T 
respects, it represents only five percent of the world's GDP an 


Bins ee EDO, QUUM An 
d been restored 


i ‘hy hà 

vtri begins in Paris in the year 1816. The French ipt aterloo. In a show 
t of 9. 

"Support for the newly reinstated king, they offered the Fre" h vl appointed ^ 

rigate a on the African west coast. The F rench ~ anit 

OF the , tain Hugues Duroy de Chaumereys ve 1 to talk of a fleet. llery 

his cq "ruining in na 


eer he had worked only as a custom officer. A - 
usa's wreck still lying on West African — 
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totally a non-consequential entity with no role in globaj 
making, or even in addressing its own problems. 

Though some of them are sitting on the world’s iiit « 
the majority of Muslim countries are among the oil 
ard in the world. Poor and dispossessed poo 
g from long colonial rule may have - | 
but are without genuine political and Ne 
h rare exceptions, they are all at the e ong 
West for their political strength and survival and are vod 
bankrupt with no institutions other than authoritarian rule " 
have no established tradition of systemic governance or institut 
approach in their policies and priorities. 

The rulers in today’s Muslim world, without exception, ag 
the mercy of foreign powers for their political strength and i 
and are responsible for the current political, economic and milit 
subservience of their countries to the West. Their lands 
resources remain under "protective" military control of th 
masters, who are also the direct beneficiaries of their oil pro : 


and investments. 

Every ingredient of political life in these so-called sovere 
states has been faked; sovereignty is not sovereignty, parliamen 
not parliament, law is not law, and the opposition parties are 
corrupt and wasted as the ruling parties. Even the independen 
following the colonial powers’ handing over of the reins. 
government to local rulers was not true independence. Other 
being members of the United Nations, they have no semblance i 
sovereignty, independence or freedom. 

Peace is the essence of Islam and yet the Muslim nations 
seen very little of it, especially after the World War II. Conflict a 
violence are pervasive in the Muslim world. Some states are home 
foreign military bases, while others have allowed foreign forces 
use their territory freely and even to carry out their "operations" 
will. There are others selflessly engaged in proxy wars on behalf 
others and in some cases against their own people. The tragedies | 
Palestine, Kashmir, Iraq and Afghanistan represent the continuit 
helplessness of the world's Muslims. 3 

Global terrorism is now being used to justify milité 
occupations and to curb the legitimate freedom struggles of Must 
peoples. Muslim issues remain unaddressed for decades. Palestine 
&red and has given up. Iraq is still burning. Afghanistan has yet 
breathe in peace. Kashmir is devastated and stands disillusioné 
Lebanon is simmering, Pakistan is suffering the worst leadership CT 
fran is on notice. The Muslim world could not be more chaotic Ag 
more helpless. Surely these are critical times for the Muslim world. — 


dnia 
le ISion. 


gas reserves, 
and most backw 
nations emergin 
sovereign states 
independence. Wit 


avates this dismal Scena 
whe stf s a bloc to take care of i no 15 the inapi 
wor its prob inabili 
Pa “fts rulers have mortga lems ty of 
ye ; f their ged to the we 9 Ov 
sovereign o countrie € West ercome 
pl tures of their nations. TONS pa also the i Only the 
: ‘ i teri iti 
“oh countries, di widespread Piin am a Fu 
om s m e E world. of Political a^ 
a dreary P omena fo p 
T d alone are responsible. ee the rulers of 
T we have done nothing to secu O our the 
y chaotic week It makes no bis Our future "ers 
past and lost" glory. For us, the st Welling nostalg; this 
pe nd power, the Muslim world’ eady erosion of Bically 
ily * age S lurch ; Islamic 
"T and now, total political, economi into Weste 
“00 ^4] backwardness, should 93 ens Social a 
? sical magnitude of the failures of Muslim ^ : ixi of the 
e cannot entirely blame the West for ership. 
tutional bankruptcy, its political and ur nt world's 
Paw in knowledge, education, and science im aridity; its 
sore 7 modernity and modernization; and its technology; its 
oihe West. The Muslim world itself is responsible T c servility 
is today. i gs will not change unless the Musli ing where it 
fundamentals and puts its house i uslim world fixes its 
i in order. Angels will 
to help or salvage it. It must take control of inm not 
through unity, Ts and cohesion within its ranks own destiny 
its wealth 
wT ie I resources should be used to build its own 
or its own socio-economic well-being. The ke 
reshaping the destiny of the Muslim world lies in i whey es 
oai ind = es in its political and 
essi rea re ex sima strength with each Muslim 
emocracy, and for knowledge and 
wed as b eene Instead of blaming : 
el das Arn T ee: for everything that goes wrong 1n the 
hrs iti world need to look at our own weaknesses 


IV. 
PAKISTAN AND THE MUSLIM WORLD 


Pal . 

solidarity yn a leading Islamic country has always 

le Palestini the Muslim world and its legitimate causes including 

Peace efforts i issue, and has always been ready to contribute to pe 

tole at the E the Middle East. Pakistan has been playing an active 
ted Nations in support of the need and urgency for 

ert an the Palestinian issue the Middle East situation 1 
explosive situation endangering glob?! peace. 


— 


Hig Te in ; "pen. Mode d 
Py " its existing mindsets and p “anomal level 
aw xracy, and for “good and account 
ig the 
Que -j not change unless each Muslim country 

nig "P and puts its house in order. Each cx ce a S 
q 0397... nty and independence, and take control re: 
P iss ic destiny through self of Ss oum 
f 


. QRGAINSATION OF ISLAMIC COOPERATION (OIC) 


V. 

isation of Islamic Cooperation (OIC) (former 
uum d e sac Conference) 5 te second ans ra 
organization after the United Nations which has 
prem of 57 states spread over four continents The 
gere jon is the collective voice of the Muslim world seeking to 
j and protect the interests of the Muslim world in the spirit 
i ting international peace and harmony among various 
seople of the world. 
The Organization was established upon a decision of the historical 
ummit which took place in Rabat, Kingdom of Morocco on 12th Rajab 
139 Hira (25 September 1969) as a result of criminal arson of A-Aqsa 
Mosque in occupied Jerusalem. In 1970, the first ever meeting of Isiamic 
Conference of Foreign Ministers (ICFM) was held in Jeddah which 

decided to establish a permanent secretariat in Jeddah. 
The present Charter of the Organization was adopted by the 
Beventh Islamic Summit held in Dakar on March 13-14, 2008 which 


zone the member-states. Over the last 40 years, the membership hae 
Pom from its founding members of 25 to 57 states. The Oams 
® te singular honour to galvanize the Ummah into à am. 
Ad tave actively represented the Muslims by espousing aË 5S 
nat heats of over 15 billion Muslims of the we sd 
Six. i tive 

vi he O'Banization has consultative and ganizations 
United Nations and other inter government Or for the 
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blueprin, be. ' 
al 01b 5 joint Tw Called the kkah ' 
i ' action T | 

cese af falerance and moderation. mod of Reg Ye 
VON M all apheres of activities includin Scie ation State 
deem (ade enhancement, and emphasiz and te h 
yat SSSOSNLIAIA Of human rights in the Muslim = good in" m 
agent rights of children, women ang elder. ^ especia 
varaa enshrined by Islam, Y and the T wi 
tater the Charter, the Organization aims, inter | 
* Bahane and consolidate the bonds of fraterni | 
among the member-states. nity ang Solidari, 


* Safeguard and protect the common interests 


legitimate causes of the member-states and SUPPott the 
wnity the efforts of the member-state Cordinate ang 


S in vi 

taced by the Islamic world in particular ici i Tie 
community in general. Intemation, 

* Respect the right of self-determination and non-interference; 
the domestic affairs and to respect sovereignty, independ i 
and territorial integrity of each member-state. i 

* — Ensure active participation of the Member States in the global 
political, economic and social decision-making processes to 
secure their common interests. 

* — Reattirm its support for the rights of peoples as stipulated in 
the UN Charter and International law; 

* Strengthen intra-Islamic economic and trade anpati v 
order to achieve economic integration leading t0 
establishment of an Islamic Common Market. 

e E " " rehensive human 

wert efforts to achieve sustainable and comp d 
development and economic well-being in member " | 

h^ Protect and defend the true image of BAD juga 
Gefamation of Islam and encourage 
ovilizations and religions. ` 4 encou 

à a | technology 29 7 gis 

ham and develop science and tes in the s 
Toseach and Cooperation among member bers 
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Ü R pember-states commit themselves to the 


y ^ apies of the apes — Charter, “Poses and 
states are r gn, independent l 
L € 4nd obligations. and equal in 


states shall settle thei a: 
AJ fy] means and refrain from use lr i through 


, > respect nag 
€ sme deren: wed ral ey oe 
member States en. Sia Telrain from interfering in the 
affairs of others; 
Member-states shall uphold and promote, at 
* ‘onal levels, good governance, Sing ae 
Kents and fundamental freedoms, and the rule of law eee 

The Organization is pipe of the following main = 

i) The Islamic Summit, composed of Kings and sea 
State and Government of Member States, is the 
authority of the Organization. It convenes cae icm 
three years to deliberate, take policy bibo aij 
realization of the objectives and consider other issues of 
concern to the Member States and the Ummah. 

(ii) The Council of Foreign Ministers, which meets once a 

year, considers the means for the implementation of the 

general policy of the Organization by, inter alia: 

e Adopting decisions and resolutions on matters of 
common interest in the implementation of the 
objectives and the general policy of the Organization. 

* Reviewing progress of the implementation of the 
decisions and resolutions adopted at the previous 
Summits and Councils of Foreign Ministers. 

The General Secretariat, which is the executive organ of 

the Organization, entrusted with the implementation of 

the decisions of the two preceding bodies. 

and erra to coordinate and boost its action, align its view points 

Cooperation and be credited with concrete results in various fields of 

iio, ~ political, economic, cultural, social, spiritual and 

diferent o among member-states, the Organization has ri 

. Which are committees, nearly all, at ministerial level, a number 
The chaired by Heads of State. 

formati Al-Quds Committee, the Standing Committee for 

Committee p 3nd Cultural Affairs (COMIAC), the Standing 

°r Economic and Trade Cooperation (COMCEC), 


(iii) 
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the Standing Committee for Scientific and Te chnolg.: 
Cooperation (COMSTECH) are the ones chaired by Heads gica] 


Of Sta 

The number and types of secondary organs and "s te 
working toward the achievement of the OIC objectives, ha 
steadily increasing, and cover various areas of cultural 
economic, legal, financial, sports, technological, educational, med 
as well as vocational, social and humanitarian. Depending on p, 
degree of autonomy vis-à-vis the parent organization, they 4 
classified as subsidiary organs and specialized or affiliated institutione. 

One must however also know the reality. Whatever ; 
professed goals and objectives, the OIC is merely an ; 
governmental organisation and cannot be expected to do thin 
only governments of sovereign states can do. It has neither 
credentials nor any operational capacity to be the panacea for the ij. 
of its member-states. Though its ideological basis gives it a unique 
character, it remains seriously handicapped by the absence of 
regionality and complementarity in its geostrategic, politica] and 
economic interests. 
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CHAPTER 11 


WORLD AFFAIRS & INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 
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I perspectiv e 


"n Chou En-lai was once asked 

sis opinion were the historical eject PE joual 
jil on of 1789. Premier Chou En-lai’s ao) % umalist 
wo too early a tell. That response, on the i 
eos thoughtless if not flippant, but at a q Surface may have 
ai lm ae 

«s in world affairs. Even a domestic ey of global 
fide in one te bu have wider, long-term nt Of historic 

Implications not : 

only for 


the world. neighbours and other 

gations 

To understand the contemporary phenomenon - 
v gne must have some idea about the historical of "world 
tional politics which represents the whole Perspective of 
iemational relations through which nations while nan of 
international politics is all about how states deal with each Pense 
among . And there is a long history to this process of 
«er-state relations while the state system itself and the concept of 
state sovereignty have also gone through an evolutionary process. 

For most of human history, people have lived in stateless 
societies with no concentrated authority or organised economic and 
political power. Initially states emerged through conquest by force or 
by threat of use of force. Among the first known states were those 
created in Ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, China, the Americas 
(eg. Aztec civilization, Inca civili tion) and others, but over time, a 
variety of different forms of states developed employing a variety of 
justifications for their existence such as common tribal or ethnic or 
linguistic origins or affinities, the theory of social contract etc. 

It is only in relatively modern times that states have almost 


completely replaced “stateless” societies. The Peace of Westphalia of 
tem which 


$15 


1648 marked inni an state-sys 
e the beginning of the Europe uibem 
" states. 


tally consisted of twelve well-defined sovereign 
fied the rules of conduct among sovereign 
states are the persons of public international law, 
wa the law is concerned with such political entities as a° 
as “states” within international society: — m 
lt is generall agreed that a state, in order to be W 
t — possess citizens or subjects and a p ee 
Merely an administrative unit, but a? par. Pot cal, linguis 
an 


S") is a self-gever,, 
| caet A State (with capital i ring poli 
ndependert A be used interchangeably with country Politic, 


term * and “state” are quite distinct 
“naton and “state : cn 


‘nery of the state much as the hu 
differs from the bones and muscles of one's body. 
A nation-state is a state or country that has not only def 
series and territory but also a nation of principally the same pr 
of people. organized by either race or cultural background, ang 
where generally, everyone would speak the same language, probabiy 
practise the same or similar types of religion, and share a set of ethnic 
cultural and “national,” values. Thus, when a nation has a State of it, 
own, it is called a nation-state. Places like France, Egypt, Germany, and 
Japan are the few examples of nation-states. There are also some States 
which have two nations, such as Canada and Belgium. 
1 Historically, the leaders of states have relied upon nations as 4 | 
base of support for official laws and policies, indeed, as a basis for 


The idea that each state should incide with i 
have, or coincide with its 
natn mation goes back many years before the doctrine of 
nee “hea was enshrined, albeit selectively, in the 
ersailles Treaty World War I. Even today, the nation, and its 
associated “cology — nationalism — continue to provide a 

range of 
S beste ages Problems. But all states in today's world are 
a wag "ty and an idea which is getting blurred i 
cheap travel, war, of instant global communications and 
the concept of nation-state has appeared to may 


l 
(^ t 
pl "1 
1 obsolete, and to some, even dan 
we aty observers and leaders alike an 
df pot effort throughout the post-war 
^ Ww $ ‘ " 
y beyond the nation-state” 
( ‘lt uy ways, the nation-state neve 
in y $ 
itude of na nh 
p P viously; a mult tions, sata as do, 


roignty is in fact a relatively recent į 
ni of the nation-state as the ak 

p he jon State sovereignty today denotes the 
see and legal equality of states, The concept i com è, 
all matters in which each state jg Normally used 
p A a law to decide and act without miie. rmitted by 

piena states. These matters include the choice of politi T" 
et d the formulation of fc oi mom 
and cultural systems, an ormulation of foreign poii 


a the state, sovereignty signified the rise of the monarch 
y absolute prominence over rival feudal claimants such as th 
yristocraCy, the papacy, and the Holy Roman wis 
internationally, sovereignty served as the basis for exchanges of 

tion on the basis of legal equality, and therefore as the basis 
of diplomacy and international law.? In some ways the emergence of 
he concept of sovereignty ran parallel with the similar emergence of 
he idea of private property, both emphasizing exclusive rights 
concentrated in a single holder, in contrast to the medieval system of 
diffuse. and many-layered political and economic rights? 

Àt its core, sovereignty is typically taken to mean the 
possession! of absolute authority within a bounded territorial space. 
Tere. is essentially an internal and external dimension of 
sovereignty. Internally, a sovereign government is a fixed authority 
with a settled population that possesses a monopoly on the use of 
force. It is the supreme authority within its territory. Externally, 
sovereignty is the entry ticket into the society of states. Recognition 
on the part of other states helps to ensure territorial integrity and is 
he entry into participating in diplomacy and international 
organisation on an equal footing with other states." | 
ah State sovereignty, in its most basic sense, is um die e 
i" by the forces of globalization and internationa omn 

are now widely understood to be instruments at the se 
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d not vice Versa. At the same time ; 
an 


divia 
their. peoples, enhanced by a renewed and , Ual 
sovereignty ee vidus rights. The ideal of nationalism poing 


consciousness eis the twentieth century as manifesteq à also 
puis "ia ed new states and breakup of the the 
emergen 


on as well as the former Yugoslavia (and Pakistan in P o 
Union 
smaller nation states. 
Modern Concept of Sovereignty 


The concept of sovereignty was closely related to the T" 

the modern nation-state, and g the term is used almoy 
lusively to describe the attributes of a state rather than à pers 

M contemporary context, sovereignty is the claim to n. 
diam political authority, subject 4 e higher Piter aS regard, 
the making and enforcing of politica ecisions. By the ena of te 
eighteenth century, the concept of the social contract led to ide; 
of popular sovereignty, or sovereignty of the people, through : 
organized government. The Hague Convention (1899), the c s: 
Convention (1949), and the United Nations all have restricted : 
actions of sovereign countries in the international arena, as hag 
international law.5 


A sovereign state is often described as one that is free 
independent. In its internal affairs it has undivided jurisdiction Over 
all persons and property within its territory. It claims the right to 
regulate its economic life without regard for its neighbours ang to 
increase armaments without limit. No other nation may rightfully 
interfere in its domestic affairs. In its external relations it claims the 
right to enforce its own conception of rights and to declare war 6 This 


description of a sovereign state is denied, however, by those who 
assert that international law is binding. 


Today, sovereignty is essentially based on borders, 
capacity on the part of i 


; imposing and collecting taxes; 


; enormous responsibility for 
claims Sovereignty. 


are limited by treaties and international 
not legally permitted by the U N Charter to 


Because states 
dbligations and an 
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Soverei ; 
5^ ibid gnty Barry Buzan, Answers, Com 2008 
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i 
wight” , dozen of them and predominantly 
AAT : practice this view is generally ace "Opean, In cur.” 
jon considered the princip i 


g to 
ons ot sovereignty” The concept of state ining th 
cis? į international law, and the Politics 80Ver e 


ciple d merged as the three cornerstones of f the balan 


the mod Ce of 


p" jations: ern inter. 
gate .1945 system of internatio 
ost- 17^ nal order eng 
charte inherited this basic model, Following deci 
UN ia en à restrictive and Eurocentric (that is haa Onization, 
what "t aui Thee were ma longer "insiders" Pes order 
! virtually every person on Earth lived within a Outsiders" 
po the same time, the multiplication of number sovereign 
stale ich the controversial character of sovereignty, In ve not 
d Arte 2 (1) of the UN Charter, the world organization vae 
ple of the sovereign equality of all member-states, 


te princ 
While they are equal in relation to one another, their status of 
equality as a mark of sovereignty is also the basis on which 
ge governmental organizations are established and endowed with 
act between and within states to the extent permitted by 


capacity to ; : 
framework of an organization. In 1949, the International Court of 


justice (ICJ) observed that "between independent States, respect for 


territorial sovereignty is an 
relations."® Thirty years later, 
principle of state sovereignty 


law rests. "8 


hrined in the 


essential foundation of international 
the ICJ referred to "the fundamental 
on which the whole of international 


As a hallmark of stat underlies 
the system of international order in rela An act of 
aggression is unlawful, not only because * national 
order, but also because states sed their sovereignty to 

akening 0 


ehood, territorial sovereignty 
tions among states. 


that brings about a political vacuum wi 
tragedies and international and 
aggressive, or collapsed states may Tes 
peace and security. 

Within the Charter of the United Nat = 
Prhibition on the world organization from intere 
"nr affairs of member-states. What may be the 
"quently cited provision, Article 2(7), 
ee ee 
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contained in the present Charter shall authorize the T 
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to intervene in matters that are essentially within ile 
jurisdiction of any State or shall require the Members , me dom 
matters to settlement under the present Chasis *ubini 
sovereignty is a key constitutional safeguard of inte | 
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Empirically, sovereignty has routinely been 1 


powerful. In today's globalizing world, it is generally , 
that cultural, environmental, and economic influenc °° 
respect borders nor require an entry visa. The concent 
sovereignty is well entrenched in legal and political discou 
same time, territorial boundaries have come under itis d 
Pakistan's tribal areas under USA and NATO attacks Y 
notorious drone attacks) and have diminished in significa. | 
result of contemporary international relations.’ Nee 


Not only have technology and communications made p 
permeable, but the political dimensions of interna] disor 4 
suffering have also often resulted in greater internationa] dise 
Consequently, perspectives on the range and role of 3 
sovereignty have, particularly over the past few decades, evol 
quickly and substantially. There also exist vastly differing views 
the moral bases of sovereignty. These views translate into varig 
bases for legal systems. 


Limits of Sovereignty 


There are important and widely accepted limits to stg 
sovereignty and to domestic jurisdiction in international law. Fi 
the Charter highlights the tension between the sovereient 
independence, and equality of individual states, on the one vw 
and collective international obligations for the maintenance ¢ 
international peace and security, on the other. According to Chapt 
VIL, sovereignty is not a barrier to action taken by the Securi 
Council as part of measures in response to "a threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or an act of aggression." 1° 


In other words, the sovereignty of states, as recognized in th 
UN Charter, yields to the demands of international peace am 
security. And the status of sovereign equality only holds effectively 
for each state when there is stability, peace, and order among states 
Second, a number of other contemporary issues have placed 
increasing limits on the exercise of sovereign authority which may 


° “The New-Old Disorder in the Third World, Global Governance, Mohamm? 
Ayoob (1995). 2 a 

© "Sovereignty, Intervention, and the Law: A Tenuous Relationship of C^ Pan 
Principles Christopher M. Ryan, Millennium: Journal of International 
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; Article 1 (2) stipulates that "all M the Charter. 
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am 7. y, i emb : 
q«i "ap of them the rights and lenire pots Order to 
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Tare O ; 
QU? S. shall fulfill in good faith the oblioat 
genie a ance with the present Charter," IBations assumed by 


furthermore, under "Purposes and Principles," 
ide obliges member-states to achieve international ra 
king roblems of an Exc social, cultural, or h 
3 r and in promoting and encouraging res 
a for fundamental freedoms for all, Bs en 
aet, 8 language, Or religion. This article further recognizes the 
ynited Nations as a centre for harmonizing the actions of states in 
he attainment of these common ends. Thus, the Charter elevates the 


solution of economic, social, cultural, and humanitarian problems, as 
well as human rights, to the international sphere. These matters 
annot be said to be exclusively domestic. 

Sovereignty therefore carries with it primary responsibilities 
for states to protect persons and property and to discharge the 
functions of government adequately within their territories. The 
quality and range of responsibilities for governance have brought 
about significant changes in state sovereignty since 1945. In 
particular, since the signing of the UN Charter, there has been an 
expanding network of obligations in the field of human rights. These 
mele a dense set of state obligations to protect persons and 


property, as well as to regulate political and economic affairs. 
In the 1990s, the Security Council began to reinterpret the 


Charter to more frequently favour human rights over ihe non 
of state sovereignty. Through a series of resolutions, the : - 
Nations has justified intervention in the internal affairs s pis 
without their acquiescence. In cases such as Somalia, ie the 
"d Kosovo, the Security Council has gradually ee iustify 
definition of international threats to peace and eae alle in 

ention in circumstances that would have been inconce 
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th of multi-la , t . 
The grow the global economy constrains state action,13 
Institutions, to manage e p tal has led states to pursue increasin, 


increasing mobil o e neo-liberal model. Others find that, While 
epo UE may be changing, the state very much remains the 
tasks O 


j that all states ha 
i ization processes. That is not to say 
driver d a rin Nor can the outcomes be reduced 
vm positive Or negative because the Eie of proce 
lied impact different states in different ways. 


Together all of this suggests that the concept of sovereignty j 
under considerable pressure. Some aspects of sovereignty still exis 
and are honoured in most circumstances, but many inroads 
being made into state authority by many actors in many different 
circumstances. Where this will lead has yet to be determined. 


Contemporary Challenges 


The limits on sovereignty discussed above are widely accepted. 
They originate in the Charter itself, in authoritative legal 
interpretations of that document, and in the broader body of 
international law that has been agreed on by states. In recent 
decades, and particularly since the end of the Cold War, five more 
radical challenges to the notion of state sovereignty have emerged: 
continuing demands for self-determination, a broadened conception 
of international peace and security, the collapse of state authority, 


the increasing importance of popular sovereignty, and the . 
emergence of unipolarity, 


In many ways, a central contemporary difficulty arises from 


ar, the sanctity of borders and the illegitimacy of 
secession, Existing borders Were sacrosanct, and it was unthinkable 
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The third challenge to traditional interpretations of state 
yndipity has arisen Pate of the capacity of certain States to 
effectively exercise authority over their territories and Populations. 
Insome cases, Sovereignty is a legal fiction not matched by an actual 
political capacity. They are, in the 


rights of individuals. 


And finally the chall 
unprecedented erosion in 
United Nations. The 
United Nations to 


enge of unipolarity itself has caused 
the role, authority and credibility of the 
new unipolarity has left very little space for the 
Play any meaningful role in addressing the a 
Y Bobal peace and security. Its role has been circumvented by : 
ashed use of military power which is now the universal m 
" “onder, jn today's radically transformed world, ~ e. 
' onal boundaries, and new concepts e fates 
Old ones, the dominant themes of world a 
multi-lateralism and globalization. 
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g of diplomacy is commonly divide 
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ed an 


a state-to-state basis throy Re 
ition with the resident ambassador being the key actor ps 
nb lomacy” that emenged in the ANEHE century and found 
ine a expression in the twentieth IS different from the “old 
is fuller € in two aspects: first, the Sowing emphasis on publi 
apes open to public scrutiny and control, and Sand the 
Nm d establishment of an internationa] Organization as 4 forum 
P oid settlement of disputes and as a deterrent to the Waging 
jggpesive var. | 

Old diplomacy faded into the background after World War II 
with the emergence of standing diplomatic conference (or as it is 
more commonly known, International organization). By the middle 
of the twentieth century, the international arena became too big and 
too complex for traditional bilateral diplomacy to Manage, opening 
the way for international and regional organization with defined 
rules of procedure, permanent secretariat and permanently 
actedited diplomatic missions, and shifting the emphasis in 
diplomatic method from traditional bilateralism to multilateralism. 


With the end of the Cold War, multilateral diplomacy has 
gone-through another transition. The focus seems to have shifted 
fom development to “peace-related activities and peacekeeping.” 
According to the Oxford Dictionary, the term ‘diplomacy’ is used to 
mean “the management of international relations by negotiations; 
the methods by which these relations are adjusted and managed by 
mations And envoy.” “Diplomacy is the method by which 

Hon-states, through authorized agents maintain mutual relations, 
unicate with each other, and carry out political, economic, and 
actions,” 
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rmal or social sense, diplomacy is the employment 
ategic advantage, one set of tools being the phrasing o 
Ma Non-confrontational or social manner. But states do 
nce, Propaganda or law. In a system of sovereign —À 
Ce its power at the expense of its rivals throug 


on negotiation and bargainin. 
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trade war. international treaties are usually negotiate 
diplomats prior to endorsement by national politicians. Functia 
diplomacy is conducted pilaterally or multi-laterally. 
Also there are various categories of diplomacy - 
governments and even by governmental and. 
governmental organizations. These include inter alia prey 
nflicts or escalation of tensions or di : 


diplomacy (preventing cont 
into conflicts), public diplomacy (exercising influence th 
n with general public in another nation), soft po 


communicatio 
minds diplomacy) and economic diplomacy (ug 
economic means to increase influence and power). Si 
Diplomacy is a dynamic concept and keeps adapting itself 
the geo political and socio-economic environment. In that sen 
diplomacy can be neither new nor old. Its raison d'etre does m 


change. Its objective to reconcile contrary viewpoints between an 
among states and to develop a balance also remains constan 
Diplomatic practice is also a mirror of the society in which it 


practised. Diplomacy and those through whom it is conducte 
namely the diplomats will remain as long as the human race endum 
simply because it is the sole means we have for adjusting relatio 
between states without recourse to war. 

The twentieth century saw à completely novel form @ 
institutional dimension added to the multi-lateral system with | 
universal character and membership, initiated first in 1919 by Uf 
League of Nations and then in 1945 by the United Nation 
Together with balance of power, which it reinforces and reflects 
diplomacy was considered the most important institution of E 
post-World War II world order in which international organiza 
Phe hub of multi-lateral diplomacy came to be placed above that 
sovereign states. 

= The Cold War dynamics however changed mul mi 
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as Of Vienna in 1815 represented the first attempt 
Lega rom the regular convening of Conferences to hel 
(0 Cee niiisa among the most Powerful states. 
mnt al co-operation to promote collective 

Inter 


security originated 
he Concert of Europe that developed after th 
in the 


© Napoleonic Wars 
ineteenth century in an allempt to Maintain the status quo 
in the nine 


The Concert of Europe 
states and to avoid war 

potent porno: agreement concluded in Vienna among the 
represet 


ver Napoleon (England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, joined 
0 
in the vanquished, France), 


he status and functions of 

articipating countries codified t i 

dl Ale gee sslablished the principle am zi petal 

lt a call for a conference with the others, BEL 

aio saw the development of International Do ieee 

Convention establishing laws dealing En gue res 

during wartime, and The Hague E pec Mert 

boverning rules of war and the peaceful set soe! oiin 

“lputes, The emergence of contemporary interna a ag 
ind multilateralism was in large measure a resp 

logical 


l 
and economic evolution, and to the political and socia 
Upheavals that accompanied ít, 

This 


s in the 
response was manifest in two emer ging [oe and 
nineteenth century; development of reis of modern 
Operative institutional frameworks. The first esi in Europe to 
nt organization were the river sag enim and settle 
vou. tiver raffle per ar n enm a 
btn of rules, These included the Central Rhin 
Ween France and 


be 
Germany in 1804, and the European Danu 
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nsi LR (A689 and the Unis Mies pega Union | 1874 
m pelu a em pletel novel form of institutional Aran 
wax atad t TOL lateral system with à universal charac 
| wd tiret by the League of Nations ang is 
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Uwe Nations These organizations were basal 


q agitatione W ith broad agendas, à constitutionally man 
pint any voite for all members, large or small, and 5 d 
mechanism (voting, unanimity or consensus), j 
the World War Il, à spate of re 
ie and/or political cooperation eme 
itat i Western Burope then in Latin America and elsewhere 
VALVE deg nes Of SUCCESS and effectiveness in terms of coopera 
ion, The contemporary international system was f 
xost-World. War II. decolonization pr 
ent of the United Nations, the other pog 
1 was the ideological polarization of 
world in two rival blocs, East and West leading to what was call 
the “Cold War.” The two blocs engaged in a global power strug 
represented in NATO and Warsaw Pact alliances. 

The Cold War dynamics changed multi-lateral diplomacy 
many ways. Instead of being partners, the major internatio 
players became rivals seeing most issues in terms of their effect 
the power of each bloc. In that intensely bipolar world, a group o 
nations which considered themselves aligned neither with the East 
nor with the West decided to pursue independent policies of thei 
own free of super-power influence. In 1961, they formally established 
an organization called the Non-Aligned Movement or NAM with a 
view to following independent" policies of their own free of "super- 
powers influence" and maintaining their own common positions on 
political and economic issues of global relevance. 

The most successful post-War attempt has been the European 
Union, which originated in 1951 with the European Coal and Steel 
Community and then since the mid-1980s, made major strides 
toward economic and political integration of its member-states. 
Europe’s success story was a model that many other regions in the 
world tried to emulate but with little or no progress. They ha 
neither the environment nor the means and a “Marshall Plan” that 
the post-War Europe was endowed with. 
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As cooperation among states increased during the nineteenth 
century, a pattern of organization and procedures developed. Bah 
international agency or organization with its own mandate 9' 
mission, specific character as well as institutional machinery; 25° 
had certain basic characteristics common to all organizations: 
included  criteria-based membership, an uio charter - 
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ds of state iudi ü 
ite the greater realm o the nation-stat 
iit less than the omnipotent entity it ike stan : 
m nation-states join with others in order to Ries : 
" shortcomings, to make up for their obvious and not so dion 
d : international organization promises something the 
wre dual states cannot achieve in isolation. Security, development 
rosperity are hardly realizable goals in the absence of 
rative arrangements. Moreover, in no arrangement is this more 


obvious than in the United Nations system". 


Conference diplomacy is today considered an effective means 
of taking decisions at regional and global levels on issues of peace 
and security, socio-economic development and humanitarian and 
human rights matters. A conference is subject-focused and thus 
concentrates minds on one issue or series of related issues, and with 
he involvement of all parties concerned facilitates a mutually 


aceptable outcome through ‘consensus’ or any other agreed 
decision-making process. 

International organization emb - 
cllective activities” through a concrete and stable organizational 
“he and a supportive administrative apparatus. These | = 
iiy noy of collective activities and enhance the pu 

ity to affect the understandings, environment 
iehl 
"s Two functional characteristics have been identified by Die } 
inte ading the states, in appropriate circumstances, 
mational organizations as vehicles of cooperation: 


odies a “centralization of 
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These are “centralization” and “independence.” 
centralization entails “a concrete and stable Organizational : e first, 
and administrative apparatus managing collective activities, anq € 
second, independence means the ability to act with a d Nd the 
0 


objectivity and autonomy within defined spheres,” 19 egre 
The League of Nations 


The League of Nations was an international organizati 
headquartered in Geneva, Switzerland, created after World Were 
provide a forum for resolving international disputes. The first : 
articles of the Treaty of Versailles, signed on June 28, 1919, contained 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. The League had two basi 
aims: to preserve peace through collective action and pacific 
settlement of disputes through arbitration and conciliation, and E 
promote international cooperation in economic and social affairs. 


The establishment of the League of Nations was first Proposed 
by President Woodrow Wilson of the United States as Part of his 
Fourteen Points plan for an equitable peace in Europe. He saw in it 
"a guarantee of peace" through a collective security system but 
ironically the United States itself never joined the League because the 
SA Senate then dominated by hardliners and conservatives refused 
to ratify the League's Covenant. 


Article X of the Covenant was the crux of the League's 
mandate without which it would be merely a debating Society. 
Wilson refused to delete or amend this Article which read: 


"The members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the League. In case of any such 
aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression, the Council shall advise upon the means by which 
this objective shall be fulfilled." 


The SA Senate considered this Article as an important dilution 
of American sovereignty. Henry Cabot Lodge (R-Mass) saw it as both 
unconstitutional and un-American. The USA thus remained out of an 
organization that it had created as part of the Treat of Versailles. 


Structurally, the League of Nations had an assembly, a council 
and a secretariat. But functionally, it was handicapped from the 
very beginning because three of the major powers were not s 
members. The United States crucially never joined; Germany ks 
Russia were initially kept out of the League and were allowed to * 
its members only from 1926 and 1934, respectively. Japan and = y 
both withdrew in the, 30s. The League then depended mainly 
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quii a in its chief aim of keeping the peace 
April 19, 1946, the League of Nations formally approved a 


rhe United Nations 

Thè Allies of World War II after the war developed the United 
A Charter was drafted at conferences attended by 
i of the USA, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and occasionally 
to ed nations. At the end of the war, the Big Three along with the 
- of China and France invited all nations to a conference in 
iz Francisco in 1945 where the UN Charter was adopted. 

The founding of the United Nations system, its evolution and it 


Mult-lateral cooperation was to be a norm for resolving 3 
giobal problems. With this norm, the United Nations was to piores, 
the way to a new and better world. The United i undi m As 
te era of decolonization as the age of empires had run Bo an 
universal organization, United Nations came yes pe in its 
istrument of international legitimacy because of the 
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iti ited Nations would even say that ji hae t£. 
critics of the United Nations Sere a d 8 falleg . 
live up to the lofty ambitions enshrine arter. 


But one must accept that there is no alternative 
Nations. The United Nations has indeed served the 


entury 


alf, Despite i 
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Nations for what it has not been able to accomplish, The i 
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Peace-keenin 
operations, deployed to monitor and observe Peace Process ; 


conflict areas, (Pakistan tops the list of troop-contributors ) 
The Commonwealth 


The Commonwealth is an association of 53 independent States 
consulting and co operating in the common interests of their Peoples. 
and in the promotion of international understanding and world 
peace. It is home to 2.2 billion citizens, about 30% of the World's 


The association does not have a written constitution, but it 


Breements setting out its beliefs and objectives, 
These Declarations or Statements were 


Commonwealth Heads of Government Meetings. The first 


Which was issued at 
Singapore. Among other thii 3s 
international Peace and security; 


ons and plans into action. They are | 
, from helping countries with m | 
Negotiations to encouraging women’s leadership, building the smal 


ting youth Participation at all levels of society 
o write laws. 
~ Small states are Sovere 


ign countries with a population of 1.5 
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e are 32 Commonwealth small states. 
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€ vem" group called Commonwealth Ministerial Actor 
: , (CMAG), established in November 1995, is tasked to dezi 
GM ay cases of serious or persistent violstions of Ge 
commonwealth’s fundamental political values li recommends 


_ _ Ours is a world in which no individual, and no stie Gan eus 
2 Solation Human beings have interacted across the globe ior 
ries. But today’s globalization is different. It is happening =o 
ly, driven by new engines. In our current age, giobakzanon © 
Jtt a profound effect upon national and i veles 
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orable phenomenon Spurred 


, ; lutions and resulting ; ` 
technological and pipaa or S ie malita n E i 
unprecedented me o benefit and those who lose. But in o or 
ban, Thee Me anit is inescapable. For example, cell phones 
dimensions the a media have changed life all aroun 
television cicha them, so do the business tycoons of Ame 
Pr — et inequality is there but that requires differ 
and more i icai and good governance. The pr 
“elt has still not significantly touched an extraordi 
soie d a Anean and hence has not yet truly earned its 4 
? ization.’ 
oaan it remains one of the most widely discussed 
often most vehemently challenged phenomenon of our times, 
are those who look at globalization as the only panacea for 
world’s ills, especially issues of poverty and under developm 
And then there are those who think globalization IS a curse. Th 
supporting globalization are convinced the rising tide will bene 
everyone. In their view, poverty and inequality are falsely attribut 
to the very economic integration that is lifting the majority of t 
developing world's people out of poverty. Those who look a 
globalization as a curse believe it has actually aggravated economi 
disparities, worsening conditions for the poor. 


The fact of the matter is that the market-driven process of 
globalization, integrating national economies into the world 
economy, is an asymmetric one, with some winners but many losers. 
Growth and development have not and cannot automatically bring ` 
about reduction in inequality. The growing size of the pie does not 
ensure that everyone will get his or her Piece of pie. Nobel laureate 
Amartya Sen, however, has tried to draw a balance between the two 
schools of thought by acknowledging the “productive contributions 
of global integration” and accepting that “global economy has 
actually brought prosperity to many different areas of the globe." 
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ensure that the perils and promise of globalization are mana 
benefit the large majority of people living in Poverty ata ged to 
They have to ensure that the political consensus that was een 
to support the broad and sometimes disruptive Social change SSar 
accompany globalization is not reversed. S 


How do we promote global integration t 
leads to minimum disruption or is least costly in terms of h 
sufferings? How do we avoid the disruptive conseque 
followed earlier periods of globalization? Owin 
global economic crisis and growing dissatisfact; 
cost of economic integration, the situation mi 
the earlier endings of globalization periods. 
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indeed, since the Napoleonic times, the nation-state ha 
S been 


„ted with the age of total war, of horrific confli 
^ is of the world rather than just their armies. This ane z 
giri of the nation, when combined with the revolutionary ears 
military technology in the nineteenth and twentieth century lm 
ied to the bloodiest years in the history of humanity. Europe then 
developed institutional arrangements for streamlining regional and 
ntemational cooperation. 

War has afflicted mankind since the very first civilizations. 
Moralists have denounced it as the greatest of evils. Statesmen have 
deplored it but often pronounced it salutary or necessary to preserve 
&edom, honour and peace. The most recent example of this 
paradox came when US President Barack Obama while receiving his 
Nobel Peace Prize in Oslo in 2009 proclaimed war as an ethical 
aspect “which ennobles human activity." He justified wars to make 
peace. "For make no mistake. Evil does exist in the world,” he 
declared while making his case that “evil must be fought with evil.” 

War is phenomenon of politics to be understood within the 
context of political motives. In international law, the distinction 
een war and peace is sharp and clear. In political practice 
ever, the distinction has become less clear for we now - 
if us prevent war by preventive ‘phony wr am 
NES and ‘wars in self-defence’ as rn he "te semantic 
Sia A war for perpetual peace: — na system of 
competing the fact of the matter 1s that in à > liy in peace 
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Theretore, other things being oh imitec = tion of a 
aix : 
formidable powers, strategically pla ed; is preferable to a ger 
| states scattered far and wide, As for 
aggregation of doubtful state , 
broader question of the general orientation of foreign policy, 
diplomacy, like all politics, In the art of the possible, Statesmans 
consists. in perceiving the limits of what is possible, Delineat 
objectives clearly, and organizing power commensurate 
commitments, To amass power inadequate to purposes, or excess 
lor their attainment, is to invite insolvency,” 


An obviously ‘satiated’ state will concern itself with maintain 
the status quo and resisting all efforts to change It, An "unsatiated' s 
Will strive to take advantage of every opportunity to alter 
distribution of satisfactions, Both, if wisely governed, will weigh 
consequences of acts less in terms of the ‘merits’ of any gi 
controversy than In terms of the probable effects of alternative solut 
on the total balance of power. For in the game of power politics, 
power can match power, whether it is used to preserve or to change 
prevailing apportionments of the stakes of diplomacy. 


And since power in the final test į 

i ' final test is military might, the sta 
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the occupied ag am War was ended with the tre 

ved ee lanser, part of the wider Peace of Westihati 
UY d Westphalia was signed in 1648 radically shiy 
balance of power in Europe. | 

As a result of the Treaty of Westphalia, the Netherlands 
independence from Spain, Sweden gained control of the tal 
France was acknowledged as the pre-eminent Western power, 
power of the Holy Roman Emperor was broken and the ( 
states were again able to determine the religion of their lands 
of the quarrels that provoked the war went unresolved for a 
longer time,” 

On the Continent, the age of democracy, dictat 
terrorism, military conscription, total war, and new attempts to 
the world by the sword began abruptly in France after 1789, The 
of the French Revolution and Napoleon represents a nearly $ 
effort prior to the twentieth century at the restoration of a univ 
empire by conquest. The power of earlier aspirants of 
Europe (Charles V, Philip II, Louis XIV looked feeble compared to 
military might and diplomatic prestige of France under Napoleon. 
old balance of power was completely disrupted, In 1804, aping anc 
Rome, he made himself Emperor, and his Europe seemed likely 
include all of Europe within its limits, 

The Napoleonic Wars (1803-1815) 


These were a series of wars 


and o between Napoleon's French Empi 


ly suffered complete military defeat 
f the Bourbon monarchy in France 


Concert of Europe (1815). 
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The wars resulted in the dissolution of the Hol 
and sowed the seeds of nascent nationalism in Germany 
t would Jead to the two nations' respective cited: and Italy 
century. Meanwhile, the global Spanish Empire etn dini: 
, French occupation of Spain weakened Spain's hold unravel 
colonies, providing an opening for nationalist revolutions indi ws 
America. AS à direct result of the Napoleonic wars, the em 
Empire became the foremost world power for the next century j a 
beginning Pax Britannica. CSS 
The politics of Europe was dominated for centuries by the 
onflict simmering between the off shore island kingdom of Great 
Britain and France located on the mainland of Europe. The defeat of 
Napoleon at sea in the Battle of Trafalgar (1805) and on land at 
Waterloo (1815) resolved that rivalry. In time, though, France was 
able to recover and emerged by the mid nineteenth century as the 
second largest Imperial power, second only to the British. 
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The m it was called then, alarmed London and 
man of Europe — 854-56). In 1877, Russia waged war 
i he Crimean War (1 
leading to the he Slavic still under Turkish rule as pawns in 
Turkey using the -13, the Balkan states waged war agai 
fe ion. In 1912 13, x : 
game o e Lord they fell out among themselves fighting the Sec 
— noun resulting the Balkanization with the creation 
^ new states which became an arena of Great Power rivalries. 


IV. THE GREAT WARS 
World War I 


The World War I originally called the Great War, raged from 
1914 to 1918. Mostly fought in Western Euro 


trenches. World War I saw the introduction of the machine-gun and | 


The Salient Features of World WarI 
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hesitated, Pi d Ser em Supported St. Petersburg. Rome 


Russia Ordered Mobilizati commitment sought to negotiate, 


od ussi 9n on July 30, 1914; German declaration of 
Belgium rite ey August 1, 1914, Germany declared war on 
On August 4 convertis AUBust 3 Britain declared war on Germany 
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^ i ' 25, 1915, Turkey jn; "d War 
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te World War I of 1914-18 altered irreversibly the Map of 

Tre and at the same time disturbed the equilibrium that 
pan interstate relations and intra-state stability, Kingdoms 
stained disintegrated v i their place emerged sometimes 
‘nation-states, each clinging to a Perception of its new 
en ae bat an an identity to discernible im 
mn social and institutional traditions, territory a 
Pisiry created in Europe by the World War? 

that followed it set the stage for another inter 
— World War II — which broke out two decades 
prove even more devastating. 


Causes of World War I 


World War 1 is actually much more complicated than a simple 
Ist of causes. While there was a chain of events that directly led to 
te fighting, the actual root causes are much deeper and part of 
continued debate and discussion. The list below is an overview of 
5e most popular reasons that are commonly cited as the root causes 
a World War 1: 


l. 


armistice 


ds of language, 
nd history, The 
and the fragile 
national conflict 
later and would 


Mutual Defence Alliances 
Over time, countries throughout Europe made mutual defence 
seements that would pull them into battle. Thus, if one country 
« : allied countries were bound to defend them. Before 
wd War I, the following alliances existed: Russia and ae 
Fane y and Austria-Hungary, France and Russia, Britain an 
and Belgium, and Japan and Britain. DER 
b Hungary declared war on Serbia, Russia " or ^ 
T Rugg ia. Germany seeing Russia mobilizing, declare hove 
Tagay was then drawn in against Germany and ace 
iis "à Germany attacked France through Belgium pulling itr 
Vus woua Japan entered the war. Later, Italy and the 
Bm. 9n the side of the allies. 
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Slavic peoples in Bosnia and Herzegovina to no longer 
Austria-Hungary but instead be part of Serbia. In 
nationalism led directly to the War. But in a more general 
nationalism of the various countries throughout Europe c 


not only to the beginning but the extension of the war in 
Each country tried to prove their dominance and power. 
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5. Immediate Cause (Assassination of Archduke 
Ferdinand) 


The immediate cause of World War | that made | 
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militarism, nationalism) was the assassination of Archd 
Ferdinand of Austr 
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Qo Aust Hungarian determination to impose its will upon 
the Balkans, à 


«A German desire for greater power and international 
infiuence, Which sparked à naval arms race with Britain, 
who responded by building new and greater warships. 


© The Dreadnought; a French desire for revenge against 
Germany following its disastrous defeat in 1871. 


e Russias anxiety to restore some semblance of national 
prestige after almost a decade of civil strife and a battering 
at the hands of the Japanese military in 1905. 


World War Il 


The devastation of the World War I had greatly destabilized 
turpe, and in many respects World War II grew out of issues - 
wresolved by that earlier conflict. In par ticular, politica P 
&oomic instability in Germany, and lingering resentment ovet ^ 
‘ash terms imposed by the Treaty, of Versailles fuelled the oa 
Pwer of Adolf Hitler and his National Socialist (Nazi) PA dated 
Numing Reich Chancellor in 1933, Hitler swiftly 29^ 


Power, anointing himself Fuhrer (supreme leader 
In the mid-1930s, he began the rearmamen After signing 
"tlly and in violation of the Treaty of Vae Tin Hitler sent 
with Italy and Japan against the Se year annexe 
SA " occupy Austria in 1938 and the follow checked as UW 
ty, Slovakia, Hitlers open aggression went u ted on inte 
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signed the sey in | ondori and Paris. Hitler had long » 
on of Poland, à nation to which Great Britain and j^ ! 
ranteed military support if it was attacked by Germany. 
alin meant that Hitler would not face a war on twa 
with he invaded Poland, and wold have Soviet assista 
conquerini and dividing the nation itself. 

Rising to power in an economically and politically ung 

ny, Adolf Hitler and his National Socialist (Nazi) g 
ation and signed strategic treaties with Italy ang y 
ambitions of world domination. When events be 
happening in Europe that would eventually lead to World Wa 
many Americans took an increasingly hard line towards gett 
involved. The events of World War I had fed into America's naty 
desire to isolationism, and this was reflected by the passag 
Neutrality Acts along with the general hands off approach to 
events that unfolded on the world stage. 

On September 1, 1939, Hitler invaded Poland from the 
two days later, France and Britain declared war on Germar 
beginning World War II. On September 17, Soviet troops invade 
Poland from the east. Under attack from both sides, Poland fe 
quickly, and by early 1940 Germany and the Soviet Union 
divided: control over the nation, according to a secret protoo 
appended to the Non-aggression Pact. Stalin's forces then moved f 
occupy the Baltic states (Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania) and defeate 
a resistant Finland in the Russo-Finish War. In July 1941, the Rome 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis was created. Over the next six years, the conflic 
would take more lives and destroy more land and property aroune 
the globe than any previous war. 


. America’s involvement in world affairs — albeit belated — was 
ils overt admission that it was not simply a kin to Europe but that it 
had a larger responsibility to the rest of the world. This was t0 
the est itself when America gradually urged imperialist powe" 
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world War II Ends (1945) 


Heavy casualties sustained in the campai ; 
gruary 1945) and Okinawa (April-June TU a fa ps 
even costlier land invasion of Japan led Truman to authorize th : 
of a new and devastating weapon—the atomic fein Pe 

cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in early August On 

A 10, the Japanese government issued a statement declarin 
they would accept the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, and d 
2, US General Douglas MacArthur accepted Japans 


formal surrender aboard the USS Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 


Philippines, ^ 


Atomic Bombs 


Throughout the war, 
aeation of atomic bombs through 
1945, America led by Harry Truman, who t 
after FDR's death, decided to drop atomic 
Japan. Part of the rationale for this decision 
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* Failure of the League of Nations 


The League tions i 
zr SS io help "is was an international Organisation set up 
would be memi ep world peace. It was intended that all countries 
3etween countri of the League and that if there were disputes 
iv force. they could be settled by negotiation rather than 
— in theory, the League of Nations was a good idea and did 

Some early successes. But ultimately it was a failure. 
"Brema world was hit by a depression in the late 1920s. A 
is when a country's economy falls. Trade is reduced, 
lose income, prices fall and unemployment rises. 7 ie 
was hit badly by the depression. People lost - d 
maga C and turned to the army to find a solution, The a 
Qi ia in China, an area rich in minerals anc - 
e Pealed to the League for help. The League ioi al from 

apanese , 

Mairi pee the League nape ae of Nations. 

The Japan S response was to - eaknesses it never 
"d a League of Nations itself had vri states which had 
Xorg Veal membership. Even the Uni s joined it, AS : 
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Communism. Other countries decided not to join and some joina 
later left. The League in fact had no power. It had no teeth toe but 
its decisions, and in times of crisis, it was unable to act quickly 
Council of the League met only four times a year and decisions had 
be by consensus which was mostly not easy to achieve. to 


The Century of Bloodbath 


The emergence of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1799 ang his 
inexorable domination of Europe can be said to have set in Motion 
succession of actions that spawned doctrines that were to reappear 
in different form, at different times, and in different parts of the 
world. These included the eruptive force of Nationalism during the 
eighteenth century. The expansive resurgence of Imperialism durin 
the nineteenth century, the use of force as a substitute for diploma 
during the Twentieth century which also saw the disintegration of 
colonial empires and rise of independent states in their place. 


More than half of the present the United Nations members 
were colonial dependencies before World War II. The main catalyst 
for change was the War itself which destroyed the political balance 
that had sustained the stranglehold of imperialism for over two 
centuries. In that global chaos, the seed of the idea for a new post- 
war world organization in place of the failed League of Nations was 
planted by President Franklin Roosevelt of the United States and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill of Great Britain, in the Atlantic 
Charter of August 14, 1941. 

The Twentieth Century indeed was the bloodiest, costliest 
century of warfare in human history. : 


Two world wars and a large number of major revolutions, wars 
and conflicts along with significant social, political, and economic 
upheavals made the period from 1901 to 2000 of great importance ina 
historical and military sense. More than 160 million people were killed 
in the Twentieth century which is now remembered as the “century of 
bloodbath”. The scale of war-led destruction and misery dwarfs 
almost every earlier period in known history. Besides the two great 
wars, an unprecedented great economic depression, several other 
wars, invasions, military occupations, oppression, massacres and 
genocides, exploitation, poverty, misery, hunger and disease 
particularly AIDS, are the painful reminders of the last century- 

But there was also a brighter side of that century making it “the 
best of times" in human history. Its positive count includes 
unprecedented accomplishments in science and technology, geet oí | 
freedom, democracy and human rights, awakening of masses, sprea | 
knowledge and information, and emergence of globalization. m t 
rise of China and emergence of economic giants in East Asia T€P pe l 


another positive feature of the last century. 
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y. INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Inter State Relations 


The history of international relations is often trace 
peace of Westphalia of 1648, where the modern atte syste 
developed. Prior to this, the European medieval Ahi » 
political authority was based on a vaguely hierarchical ipis 
order, Westphalia instituted the legal concept of sovereignty, Which 
essentially meant that rulers, or the legitimate sovereigns, had no 
internal equals within a defined territory and no external superiors 
as the ultimate authority within the territory's sovereign borders. 


A simple way to view this is that sovereignty says, "I'm not 
allowed to tell you what to do and you are not allowed to tell me 
what to do.” 


Classical Greek and Roman authority at times resembled the 
Westphalian system, but both lacked the notion of sovereignty 


(Westphalia i ng a number of equal states where-as 

P was relations among Romana). Westphalia 
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Changes in the conduct of international relations hav 
taken place through war or technological innovations, The ZR 
Wars led to the creation of the Concert of Europe, We ild ve »9 
League of Nations, and World War II to the United Nati ar 
victors in each war attempted to set up a system or orga ` 
preserve the gains they had made and to prevent future w 
to this, the European medieval organization of political 
was based on a vaguely hierarchical religious order, j 

In essence, the history of international relations is to E 

back to the Peace of Westphalia of 1648, which not only er 
Thirty Years' War but also marked the inception of the moda 
system. Prior to this, the European medieval organization of ¢ 
authority was based on a vaguely hierarchical religious orde 
in our own part of the world, the earliest traces of Organised s 
go back to nearly 1500 BC., with pastoral societies developip 
civilizations through the rudiments of their own w 
philosophical systems. 

So earlier on, power and religion were the main instru 
statecraft. The Congress of Vienna in 1815 represented the 
attempt to institutionalize the regular convening of conferen 
help manage relationships among the most powerful states 
response was manifest in two emerging trends in the nineté 
century: development of conference system and institutional 
cooperative frameworks. In Vienna, the victors over Napo 
(England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, joined later by 
vanquished, France) created the Concert of Europe as an inform 
agreement to preserve the status quo in the Continent. 


The participating countries codified the status and functions 


diplomats and established the principle that any member co 
initiate a call for a conference with the others. Although the roots ¢ 


diplomacy go back to the earliest stages of organized human society 
the Peace of Westphalia not only marked the beginning of the 
European state-system (which initially consisted of twelve a 
defined sovereign states) but is also believed to be the origin : 
modern diplomacy as an institution governing inter-state — 
The Westphalian principles of sovereignty and the teste 

state that were established in the seventeenth century si dto 
foundation of today's multi-lateral diplomatic system which sal 
the codification of rules of conduct among sovereign and sept 0 
states and institutionalization of armies giving rise to the eun 
power and politics. 


Post-World War II Dynamics 


Following the end of World War II, with 
international system went through a major trans 
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onditions with the SA, on the one Side ang hed 
the other, imposed an enormous burden on a 
Union, M j inter-state relations as well as their m, 
World War Cold War dynamics changed inter-state dipj 

behaviors. yo d of being partners, the major inte E 
many ways. rivals seeing most issues in terms of their 


oc. The two rival blocs were represen 


Bipolar € 


balance of power. 

In that global tug and pull environment, however, dipig | 
remained the most important institution of the post-World w 
‘world order’ in which the role of international organization as 
hub of multi-lateral diplomacy came to be placed even above fh 
sovereign states. Also in that intensely bipolar world, a grou 
nations considering themselves aligned neither with the East 
with the West decided to pursue independent policies of their 
free of super-power influence. 

In 1961, they established the Non-Aligned Movement or NA 
as a bloc with their own common positions on political 
economic issues of global relevance. But in today’s unipolarity, ev 
they have become irrelevant. In the Cold War era, Asia, in particu 
suffered some of the most violent eruptions of the East-West riv. 
and even some of the longest wars of the last century. In fact, the rej 
Cold War took place on Asian soils. No wonder, even after the Cok 
War, Asia's major regions continue to be a global hot spot and 2 
still the arena of an undeclared East-West rivalry. 


Since after the World War II, Asia’s geopolitical landscape had 
gone through a sea change in terms of its emerging political, 
economic and strategic problems and priorities. 

The collapse of the former Soviet Union not only left a 
truncated and weakened Russia but also reshaped Asia's political 
mp with the emergence of new independent states in Central Asia ' 
and Azerbaijan in the Caucasus. This is an area of tremendous 
importance, strategically as we]] as economically. 

Post-Cold War Scenario 
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while as a result of the Afghan war, , | 
atl weakened and the myth of its ices E U 
recipitous collapse was a bizarre accident of hist Bix i" 
three Slavic presidents including Yeltsin conspirin ^. result of 
Gorbachev by simply withdrawing from the Soviet jj» a +; of . 
came about in Minsk Declaration. This was stated by Yeltsin dein 
in TV interviews. The others were taken by surprise which led T ie 
Almaty Declaration three days later announcing CIS. 


The end of the cold war had provided the world an 
opportunity to revert to the concept of collective security and 
acceptance of the United Nations as an instrument of international 
legality. Today, however, the United Nations is no longer the sole or 
meaningful arbiter on issues of global relevance and importance. 
Regrettably, the United Nations system is being used to legitimize 
the strategic and security set-up suited to the few. The Security 
Council has become a tool in this process. Might seen wrong by all 
has never been claimed so "right". 

Injustice and oppression r 
remains pervasive. Wars of aggression and 
name of self-defence, military occupations, 
human tragedies and humanitarian ca 
extremism and violence continue to -" 
"— Historical grievances and outstanding wie m has yet to 

temain unaddressed. Iraq is still burning: - se 
breathe peace. Kashmir is disillusioned. Palestine has i : 
` Another evolution has been the 8 pem par 
curity Council agenda of internal conflicts 
pul" are not sovereign but rather grou 
diving crises of humanitarian nature. ^. Namibia, 
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biggest victims of poverty and violence. wie 
The weird unipolarity has been unleashing its own securi 
challenges and problems for the entire world community, The 
power-led, and oil and gas-driven Great Game is already on with | 
serious ramifications for global peace and security and concomitant 
tensions and instability in some parts of Asia. The concept of global | 
security has also changed from its Cold War context only to be 
replaced by security arrangements at regional and sub-regional | 
levels (NATO, Euro-defence, Balkans, Mediterranean security, etc.) 
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In effect, NATO is today America's convenient military bandwagon 
to build coalitions in extending its global power outreach. 

The complacent world has never been so chaotic. What 
aggravates this bleak scenario is the growing inability of the 
international community to respond to these challenges with unity 
of purpose. There is no global consensus on major peace and security 
issues or on how to address them. The international system surely 
needs balance through new multi-polarity in which China, EU and 
perhaps a resurgent Russia could be possible contenders. But there is 
still a long way to go. 

There is however another narrative for the current global 
scenario that cannot be ignored. When we talk about balance and the 
same time about the sad predicament of smaller countries, we are 
suggesting the need for another powerful patron. Also in the world 
today, a very large number of countries in Europe, Latin America 


and even in large parts of Africa and Asia are quite at peace with 
themselves and the world situation. 


Of course, we in our region are in bad shape but that does not 
pod that most of the other countries are that way. We see the 
of Kalis dem nina, which is one-fourth of humanity or large swaths 
he eaten which are fast developing and are at peace, ie. 
China, yet dern cord South East Asia and the Far East sans 
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global economic crises. 

Meanwhile, some Europeans hope, and some Americans fear, 
tat EU-rope might also become a superpower. One view, still quite 
he Uent it France, is that EU-rope should be a rival superpower to 
: United States. Another, more widespread in preme e 
Ru Li Dat it must remain a strong partner of the Unite t 
sex day's unipolar world, for all practical purposes and det 
Unig "^t in some of the nationalistic EU members, — 
ane Pas accepted a ‘subservient’ global role and relevance 

“tension of the United States. i - 
Cu] Although, some people look at Euro-American bone yh more 
hd Continuum, there are voices within Europe a^ = nation 
and ingt form of a United States of Europe. United States of 
Ameri “ingle federation of states, similar to status on ym 
kene 2 Which could then claim a “superpower” Council. But 
Sounds d also a permanent seat in the UN Security 
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Security Council for criteria-based. rotation: among they 
least, Asia is large and rich enough to represent the red ga 
world, now totally dominated by the West. 

The security order in this part of the globe, tl] do 
the USA is gradually being balanced by the rapid rise 
which is using its phenomenal economic, political and 
influence as a major factor of regional and global stability. Ch 
developing economically and militarily is pursuing 2 proadi 
dynamic economic and security policy for engaging the 
neighbours and expanding its influence through econornic roy 

China is already pursuing a policy of engagement 
including the USA Russia and India which shows its inte 
stabilizing rather than destabilizing this part of the world, 
should not be a cause for concern to other major intern 
players, China is also pursuing an engagement policy in mult 
frameworks which should remove the apprehensions 
neighbouring countries and regions. 


As regards the over-all USA policy on Asia-Pacific se 
has also been undergoing readjustment in view of the eme 
realities, There are several developments which are 
instrumental in the implementation of current USA policy: TI 
include restructuring of USA force deployments, greater integrati 
of US-Japan operational capabilities in the Pacific and more 10 
sharing by Japan, 
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gree by now, is much more than the absence of war. 
Peace has come to mean more than harmony among nations; it also 
ma harmony within nations. Countries that are not at war with 
0 Countries are not necessarily at peace with themselves - 
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For smaller countries, the concepta of SOVerelymt 


territorial integrity that gave them, al the United Nations ang 
voice and an occasional platform from which to Ventilate 4 eh 
grievances are no longer adequate shields against supe i 
interference or regional tendencies towards hegemony, heir foreign 
policies are being calibrated increasingly to a more Introspective 
conditioned by external compulsions. National strategic interests 
becoming inextricably entwined with domestic security imperatives, 
Countries find that they have to fend for themselves in a local 
or regional and quite often hostile environment. If containment Was 
the keyword describing international diplomacy during the twentieth 
century, Security would be its substitute during the present one, 


Prevention of Armed Conflicts 


Effective conflict prevention requires states to rethink the ways 
in which they define their national interest in any given crisis, As the 
world has changed in profound ways since the end of the Cold War, 
our conceptions of "national interest" also need to follow suit. A new, 
more broadly defined concept of "national interest" would make it 
easier for states to come together in the cause of preventing conflict 
among, between and within states. In confronting a growing number 
of challenges facing humanity, the collective interest is the sum total of 
national interests and collective action is the only viable option. 

The most prudent and tested method of conflict resolution is 
the recourse to preventive diplomacy as outlined in Chapter VI of 
the Charter. But "prevention is better than cure" is only a rhetorical 
expression in the United Nations speeches. Prevention requires 
timely and effective intervention to address the root causes of 
conflicts and disputes which has never been UN's forte. The end of 
the Cold War had provided an opportunity to revert to the concept 
of collective security, generating hopes that peace would no longer 
remain hostage to antagonistic, heavily militarized blocs. But the 
new unipolarity leaves very little to be addressed meaningfully 
through multi-lateral approach. 


The  post-9/11 world in particular has witnessed 
unprecedented erosion in the role, authority and credibility of the 
United Nations. Today, the United Nations is no longer à 
meaningful arbiter on issues of global relevance and importance. Its 
role has been circumvented by the unabashed use of power. Today, 
the United Nations is no longer seen as ^mankind's last best hope.” 
Washington, not New York, is the focus of world attention for actual 
decision making on issues of global relevance and importance. 

As the United Nations reform process lingers on inconclusively, 
there are serious differences amdng the member- states on whether 
states have the right to use military force pre-emptively, and whether 
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Prevention of Armed Conflicts 


Effective conflict prevention requires states to rethink the ways 
in which they define their national interest in any given crisis. As the 
world has changed in profound ways since the end of tie Cold War 
our conceptions of “national interest” also need to follow suit. A new, 
more broadly defined concept of “national interest” would Make it 
easier for states to come together in the cause of preventing conflict 
among, between and within states. In confronting a growing number 
of challenges facing humanity, the collective interest is the sum total of 
national interests and collective action is the only viable option. 

The most prudent and tested method of conflict resolution is 
the recourse to preventive diplomacy as outlined in Chapter VI of 
the Charter. But “prevention is better than cure” is only a rhetorical 
expression in the United Nations speeches. Prevention requires 
timely and effective intervention to address the root causes of 
conflicts and disputes which has never been UN’s forte. The end of 
the Cold War had provided an opportunity to revert to the concept 
of collective security, generating hopes that peace would no longer 
remain hostage to antagonistic, heavily militarized blocs. But the 
new unipolarity leaves very little to be addressed meaningfully 
through multi-lateral approach. 


The post-9/11 world in particular has witnessed 
unprecedented erosion in the role, authority and credibility of the 
United Nations. Today, the United Nations is no longer à 
meaningful arbiter on issues of global relevance and importance. Its 
role has been circumvented by the unabashed use of power. Today, 
the United Nations is no longer seen as “mankind’s last best hope: 
Washington, not New York, is the focus of world attention for actual 
decision making on issues of global relevance and importance. 

As the United Nations reform process lingers on inconclusively 
there are serious differences among the member- states on ae 
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VI. MIDDLE EAST Crisis (Palestinian Issue) 


European geopolitics in the earlier 
in the wider Middle East region contri 
overall. The British Empire, especially, played a major role in the 
region. During World War I, in 1916, it convinced Arab leaders to 
revolt against the Ottoman Empire (which was allied with Germany). 
In return, the British government would Support the establishment of 
an independent Arab state in the region, including Palestine. 

Yet, in contradiction to this, and to also get support of Jewish 
people, in 1917, Lord Arthur Balfour, then British foreign minister 
issued a declaration (the Balfour Declaration) supporting the 
establishment of “a Jewish national home in Palestine.” As a further 
complication, there was a deal between Imperial Britain and trs 
to carve up the Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire and 
control of the region. The spoils of war were to be PME x vie 


As with the 1885 Berlin Conference where ro Middle Dat 
7 amongst the various European empires, parts of tificial borders 
vere also to be carved up, which would require ar ihat could be 
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externa] powers. After the World War I, Britain 8 d the Jews in the 
his League of Nations mandate. The Palestine rie ggled togeth 
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Over 


Palestine. At that time, Palestine included all of Israel and 
West Bank, etc. The ys 


Occupied Territories, of Gaza, 

number of Jewish people immigrating to the “Holy Land” 

tensions in the region. The conflict emerging out of the inte 

communal violence in Mandatory Palestine between Jews and n 

from 1920 erupted into full-scale hostilities in the 1947 civil war. The 

conflict continues to the present day on various levels. 

The British mandate to govern Palestine ended after the Wort 

War Il, and in 1947, the United Nations voted through Generi 
Assembly Resolution 181 to partition Palestine into a Jewish state, an 
Arab state, and a small international zone, Arabs rejected the idea 
but the plan moved forward and the British officially withdrew on 
May 14, 1948, and the Jewish National Council proclaimed the State 
of Israel. USA recognition came within hours. Hostilities broke out 
almost immediately after the state of Israel was proclaimed. The next 
day, Arab forces from Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq 
invaded the new nation. 

By the cease-fire on January 7, 1949, Israel had increased its 
original territory by 50%, taking western Galilee, a broad corridor 
through central Palestine to Jerusalem, and part of modem 
Jerusalem. Israel was admitted to the United Nations as a member 
on May 11, 1949. In 1956, a full-scale war broke out when Israel 
attacked the Sinai - Egypt east of the Suez Canal. In 1956, Egypt, led 
by Gemal Abdel Nasser, had nationalised the Suez canal. Up to 1956, 
this had been co-owned by Britain and France with both countries 
benefiting from the profits this canal made. Now, Nasser believed 
that these profits should go to Egypt. 

As a result of this, Britain and France had helped Israel plan 
lan was simple - Israel would 
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and the Egyptians. k 
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on the Suez. The United Nations was powerless to stop this ur 

However, under USA pressure, they had to pull out of the Suez- y 
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And a conflict did follow with 
suddenly erupting in 1973 and once again the United Nations could 
do nothing to Prevent it. Egypt then had a new leader - Anwar 
Sadat, He announced that any future peace for the Middle East could 
only be settled once and for all by the use of military force. On 
letael’s most holy of days, Yom Kippur, Egyptian forces crossed 
Suez cana] to capture some lost territory east of Suez. Israel in 
tton did cross on to the West of Suez canal triggering another 
Arab-Israeli conflict, The UN Security Council adopted another 

Nolution 338 calling for a cease-fire. 

Since then, 


all initiatives on Middle East have pemn Pages 
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in the late 19908 came the Palestinian uprising (ha 
While there was much af à noaneviolenee movement ini 
mainstream media concentrated an the violenee, Young P 
confronted Israeli troops. with nothing more than aling a 
stones. Thousands were Killed by the Israeli military, Many 
activists. kilted Israeli soldiers and caused. other damage, 
innocent civilians were killed on both aides. 


The 1993 Oslo Peace Accords between PLO and larael offi 
called “Declaration of Principles. on Interim — Self-«Gover 
Arrangements or Declaration of Principles" were a framework 
the future relations between the two parties, The Accords prov 
tor Israel's recognition of PLO and creation of a Pales 
Authority with the responsibility of administering the Went 
and Gaza Strip to be vacated by the Israeli forces, The Oslo Ace 
were also criticized às a one-aided agreement benefiting only lara 


not the Palestinian people, It resulted in Iaraeli control of land, water 
roads and other resources, 


Yet, in 1994, Israel withdrew from the Gaza Strip and Jericho, 
ending 27 years of occupation, A Palestinian police force replaced 
them. It was anticipated that this arrangement would last for a five: 
year interim period during which a permanent agreement would be 
negotiated, Permanent issues such as Jerusalem, Palestinian 
refugees, Israeli settlements, security and borders were deliberately 
left to be decided at a later Stage. Further attempts through to the 
beginning of 2000 were made at continuing the Wye River accord, 


but kept breaking down due to Palestinian protests of continued 
new Israeli settlements, 


Another Camp David summit in 2000 
with solutions on Jerusalem, In late 2000, 
the Mount Temple sparked a new round of protests and violence. 
In 2002, Israel started construction of a large defensive security 
fence in the West Bank SupPosedly to stop terrorists from making 


their way in to Israeli cities and settlements, While it mostly 
seems to have worked, 


those large fences have drawn 
international criticism for go uite f as 
Israeli land. Israel also ing q àr into Palestinian land 


programmes in disputed a continued controversial settlement 
reas. 
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also failed to come up 
Ariel Sharon's visit to 


of the Accorda, of. the ON pois pi 
gy not free from criticiem. The repesina . m 

were ted the pestaA rip, , 
E has discredi POM, IM to passu, II 
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id and Oslo Accords, if anyt LE P PY 
camp Pav WAS, M a yfhiny, pta à f 
po^ we divided the Arab world and evertunsiy ras ANISA iy, 
pave ration of t'$ President Anwat vada a my AM, Toa 
gor t Arafat in 2004 through suspected mns nd á f) 
of the palestinian issue as well a& durda ey boi 
Middle gast are nowhere in sight. W be 
purther strain was put on the process after Hamas wor gp, 
pestinian € and wrested military contr from the Palestine 
ín Gaza in 2007, Although it offered bora à reer of 
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im ceasefíres, Hamas has repeatedly teíused to ML igs 
(rael, 10 renounce violence, or accept agyeements IEY UII Y made 
the Palestinian Authority, Hamas has even senna te One, 

to at the same time claiming the benefits growed by Ge 

the Accords. Meanwhile, after the Oslo acta, 


palestinians from 
israel refrained from building new settlements although ost 


continued expanding existing settlements, 

While the UN Security Council has attempted to pas 
numerous resolutions critical of Israel, the USA has vetoed aiment a 
of them. Nevertheless, there have been some resolutione demancxg 
in the 1967 wat, eic. (such 
+s United Nations Resolution 242). The United Nations Resolstior 
181 of 1948 allowed for both Jews and Arabs to live in lerael, which 
israel should not exist 
The USA has also provided Israel with enormous military å, 10 u 
edent that in the Middle East, Israel has the most advances = 


tuc it atonal sousce of frustration for de ae mei 
Md hence that is being settled by Israelis is usually Poe 
j the various peace negotiations ually eare TU 
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sev Pad en for all paren 

Hie Arab atatea accepted the roaulition, However, (he laraeliy 
aiet Palestinian repe ed M 

Hd ne at (he moat commonly relereneed. United: Nationa 
sonde i Middle Rauter potition TH haa heen argued that UNSC 
Mehl 242 Haw binding Force under Article 25 of the UN Charter 
ww to Hc neon perat ito UN security Counell Resolution 338 
and that Ub alee binding on baal and the PLO by agreement owing 
toite ineorporatton iato the Oilo Accord, 
Phe basit prine es accepted in thia resolution thus are! 
V0 buseli withdrawal iom all occupied territories, 
A Rl of every atate in the area to live in peace wilh seeure 


borders 
& — Return ot Palestintan refhigees, 
Anat Peace Initiative 

fhe Arab Peace Initiative was floated by the then Saudi | 
Crown Prince Abdullah as à potential solution to both the laraell: | 
Palestinian eontliet and the Arab-Inraell conflict It was presented 


wt March 28) 2002 during the meeting of the Arab League at the 
Weuwt Summit, and achieved the unanimous consent of all 
membere at the Arab League, 


The Initiative calls for the state of Israel to withdraw ils forces 
from all the Occupied Territories, including the Golan Heights, to 
wwe “an independent Palestinian atate with Bast Jerusalem as 
ite capital" in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, as well as a "just 
solution" for the Palestinian refugees, 


in exchange the Arab states affirmed that they would recognize 


the state of Israel, consider the Arab-Israeli conflict over and 
establish “normal relations” with Israel, 


The initiative is based upon: 
© The princinle of land for peace 
© The conviction. oí the Arab 


Solution to the Conflict will not 
Security for the parties 


P — 


countries that a military 
achieve peace or provide 
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Fi 
oF 591 
from Saudi Arabia, off 
fhe PF res. including ic T° Israel Tecogni 
" anb of relations if Israel would: ` e "femen, "o 
: i is 
withdraw from all territories Occupied € 
° 4967 Arab-Israeli war; Y İsrael since the 
vide a just solution to th 
peo € Palestin: 
Í problem; and ssinian refugee 
recognize the establishment ofa Sovereign ind: 
° Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza St dependent 
rip, 
of the initiative are: P 
Israeli withdrawal 
o Full — Wal from all the Arab levrion 
occupied since June 1967. es 
o Implementation of United Nations Sec; 
resolutions 242 and 338. Uy Council 
o The establishment of an independent Palestinian st T" 
with East Jerusalem as its capita], ' 


o A just solution to the Palestinian Refugee problem, to be 


agreed upon in accordance with section 11 of UN General 
Assembly Resolution 194. 


Implementation steps 


The Arab Initiative calls for the establishment of a special 
committee composed of a portion of the Arab League's concerned 
zemberstates and the secretary-general of the League of Arab 
Sates to pursue the necessary contacts to gain support for the 
mitiative at all levels, particularly from the United Nations, the 
‘curity Council, the United States of America, the Russian 
Federation, the Muslim states and the European Union. 


VIL THE AFGHAN WAR 


South Asia was globally important during the Cold War era 
and remains relevant to world’s peace and security siat : 
day's changed environment. The policy of a. re 

» Phase, was enacted on the soil and rugged — : : in 
"egion with Pakistan and Afghanistan playing a decisive - he 
nanling What the free world called the ‘evil empire 9 

i t Union. MÀ frontline 
ad The Same two countries now constitute = effectiveness 


nlsitice dex Hide since remains closely linked to 
in 


Strategic situation in this region. 
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Zt 
Asia figured more prominently m TTA uel puli IT the 
new administration of Barb Obama had n npn, ehted 
Opportunity to anser nol only the UA uel pulley in this 
region but alan the region Haell 


He muet reconcile Haelf ta one reality in Ue Hral instange, Had 
the USA not walked away fom. Alhanteban aller the Bavia pull 
out, perhaps the history of our world. foday would have been 
different, IF the world had. remained engaged with the people of 
Afghanistan, providing them atenth amd auceour te Shange the 
policies of their poat-Hoviet povernment (he allualion today Might 
have been totally different, 


The genesia of the Afghan eriaia ia rooted in the ehaos and 
conflict that engulfed thia unfortunate eauntry in the aftermath ot 
the Soviet Afghan war, The tragedy. of Seplember 11 becomes 
relevant to the Afghan eriala only as an epilogue to this sad chapter 
which till now remains unclosed from the previous century, 


And the facet remains that opportunities were missed in 
managing the Afghan imbroglio for good reasons as well as bad, and 
the unpalatable consequences could have een avoided if a country 
as chaotic and as primitive as Alghanistan had been treated with 
greater care and compassion, and assisted in ils gradual transition to 
global standards of “eonduet and behaviour,” 


Indeed, the Afghans are not the only vietima of the Afghan 
tragedy, Pakistan has suffered more in multiple ways in terms of 
refugee influx, socio-economie burden, rampant terrorism. and 
protracted conflict in its border areas with Afghanistan, This is a 
reality that even Obama's Secretary of State Hilary Clinton 
acknowledged in her testimony in the House Appropriations 
Committee. She accepted that the USA had a share in creating the 
problem that now plagues Pakistan, She said: 


"Let's remember here... the people we are fighting today we 
funded them twenty years ago.,, and we did it because we were 
locked in a struggle with the Soviet Union, 'So there is a very 
strong argument which is... it wasn’t a bad investment in terms 
of Soviet Union but let's admit what We BOW, toe harvest,” 


The Afghan crisis, both during and post-Soviet occupation 
era has had a direct impact on Pakistan's social, cultural, political, 
economic and strategic interests, Por decades, Pakistan has 
remained burdened with millions of Afghan refugees and afflicted 
by a culture of drugs and guns, commonly known as the 
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| conflicts and disputes continue | " 

and resources. 


Dad yie- President Joe Biden has summed u 
that no strategy f P Our case well b 
"m gy for Afghanistan will suc y 
pakistan's assistance. In his view, "the USA must inus 

on with the people and government of hien bap 


ti 
is ra 
n stabilize the tribal areas and promote economic devel 
¥ opportunity throughout the country.” evelopment 


Both Afghanistan and Pakistan are historically and physically 
rt of South Asia which also includes India. For any regional 
roach to succeed in Afghanistan, the India-Pakistan equation will 
have to be kept straight. President Obama understood this linkage. 
He knew that no strategy or road-map for durable peace in the 
rgion including in Afghanistan would be comprehensive without 
fusing on the underlying causes of conflict and instability. 
In a pre-election television interview, President Obama said 
hat his administration would encourage India to solve the Kashmir 
dispute with Pakistan, so that Islamabad can better cooperate with 
the United States on Afghanistan. He reiterated his resolve to work 
with the newly-elected government in Pakistan in a coherent way, 
ind in doing so, he said, “we should try to resolve the Kashmir crisis 
%0 that they (Pakistan) can stay focused not on india, but on the 
Situation with those militants.” 
he Ihe context of South Asia, the US 
| an’s legitimate concerns and security 
Mee strategic imbalances in the region an escalatory 
eet "Y two nuclear-capable neighbour be no service to the 
Paans military budgets and arsenals W i 
the two countries. i support 
The real challenge i ix deft diplomacy pat gion. 
an Gi a denge is to mix M js volatile re i 
Bu rsg aid in pursuit of durable peace 7, omplete W 
àddressin in this volatile region would re 
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Way Forward 


The Afghan Peace: A 
Henry Kissinger 


Afghanistan is not so mu 
it will be ended. Three years apo, he forewarned that 


cannot withdraw from Afghanistan now, but neither can 
the strategy that brought us to this point " Me ruled 
ty of America's traditional anti-insurgeney 
seeking to create a central government in Afghanistan a 
extend its authority over the entire country and, in the proce 
about a modern bureaucratic and democratic society. This l 
just cannot work in Afghanistan. The country is too large, the 
too forbidding, the ethnic composition too varied, the populat 
heavily armed. No foreign conqueror has ever succeeded in oca 
Afghanistan. Even attempts to establish centralized Afghan ¢ 
have rarely succeeded and then not for too long, 
Therefore, rather than pursuing tactícal objectives, the 
should have explored with Pakistan's help a durable Afghan 
Speaking of peace in Afghanistan, it is important that the tra 
process does not ignore the Afghan demographic reality and 
weighted in favour or against any particular ethnic group. Du 
peace in Afghanistan will come only through reconciliation ¢ 
Afghan factions with no selectivity or exclusivity. Afghans alone 
be the arbiters on their domestic governance issues. The preconditit 
that both sides have been seeking to set for talks should no lon 
prevent the start of the negotiations, and should instead be pursue 
their respective benchmarks in a political solution. 
Outsiders including Pakistan can nudge the Afghan parties 
agree to dialogue but cannot force the outcome. The process M 
reconciliation among Afghans will have to be Afghan led, ie. W 
Afghan government and the various Afghan groups in par 
Taliban. Among outsiders, the USA as the occupation power ' 
Pakistan because of the presence of Taliban leaders and Af E 
refugee population on its territory have a key role in encouraging 1 
reconciliation process and stabilization of Afghanistan in the p% 


UN as a Facilitator 
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m hors es for a peace settlement could "- e^ 
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Mie ating the visibility of progress toward political se pere of 
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a the services and framework for the main : that alone , : 
E [ Ayer 
e Alghan peace. To start with the United Nations : MALE 
p aunt 


should appoint ü special representative to lead this fact My Kener) 
Te United States shall be the essenti, | 
international community in charting a pi 
settlement, and will need to maintain Mogue wi 

parties to the extent possible during the negoti ' with all 


The United Nations should establish a Mutually acceptable 
Afghan forum for open national dialogue on negotiations The 
United Nations Assistance Mission in Afghanistan (UNSMA) is 
uniquely positioned to support Afghan civil society's debate fi 
negotiations around the country, especially through district and 
provincial level dialogue. A standing international conference 
should also be convened to provide formal scaffolding for a multi- 
lateral negotiating process. At the centre of the process from the start 
will be the Afghan parties who will be required to resolve their core 
internal issues of governance. A political process must address both 
domestic Afghan governance issues, and the security concerns of the 
states in the region and the broader international community. 
Afghans themselves must have the responsibility to reach 
compromises on the internal Afghan issues. 


Meanwhile, the Afghan government must. also reset d 
tional mode and improve governance, limit pete a 
"Bent the rule of law to sustain Afghan public support yn 
Politica] Process. As the Afghans approach an agreement reds 
80vernance arrangements, the United Nations should 
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,Peration, and post-conflict peace-keeping pem care of by 
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including positive and negative securily assurances barber m the 
UN Security Council should be provided. A peace settle; T 
contain international guarantees based on UN Charter’ lotes 


and principles, for the independence, sovereignty, 'efitarjat 
integrity of Afghanistan with solemn mutual undertaking ali 
neighbouring and regional countries to respect the principle ef non: 
interference in Afghanistan's internal affairs, 


The international community should provide for Measures 
supporting a counter-terrorism capability during the transition 
period. It is also important that the regional countries do nof use the 
territory of Afghanistan for destabilizing activities in third countries, 


International resources will be crucial to sustaining a peace 
settlement, and should be contingent on Afghans honouring the 
accord. To secure a stable Afghanistan, there is a need for sharp 
focus on Afghanistan's economic and social development, including 
trans-regional development. This would require a major role for the 
corporate sector of the West in the development of Afghanistan, 


Multi-lateral development agencies, especially the World 
Bank and Asian Development Bank will also need to be involved in 
generating requisite ‘reliable’ financing for Afghanistan's 
development needs. Drug trade is fuelling terrorism and must be 
addressed through vigorous anti-narcotics measures with 
international assistance and cooperation, including an effective crop 
substitution programme and a mechanism of stringent border controls 
to check cross-border movement of militants, drugs and weapons. 


A political settlement along the above lines may not be ideal 
but a negotiated peace, however imperfect, is palpably preferable to 
the alternative: a prolonged and purposeless conflict in which the 
central threat from Al-Qaeda survives. an early negotiated peace will 
surely be good for Afghanistan, for the USA and its allies, and 
indeed also for Pakistan and the region. 


Beyond 2014 Scenario 


If history is any lesson, things never remain static. They keep 
changing as the world and its dynamics do, not magically, not 
providentially but by the inevitable Process of change that is always 
inherent in the rise and fall of power, And historically, the rise and 


fall of power mostly followed long wars. The tw 

elve-year long wat 
in Afghanistan is about to end. ; à 
about to begin. The Afghan 


The process of change, it seems, is 
endgame would perhaps be the 
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upheaval Unfortunately, rough ihu MN Ath, Abas 
haale leasan af military hiatory IMHO Wia LITT vou H " 
war unless you know how fo end i " 


At least UE now, other than the 
withdrawal, Washington doesn’t ae, 
atralegy, much less à peace plan to end ih 
fiat inatance was à wrong war fo slari, fi horeed Taliban my n 
power but never defeated them, Twelve years later, M jn emily hing 
fora "atrategie stalemate’ in which il can Withdraw but nl entirely 
it plana to keep à certain size of military presence as a Hanna eum. 
counterterrorism mission, Those familiar with Afghan history krew 


what it means for any foreign presence on ils soil, no matter under 
what arrangement or nomenclature, 


One would be better off not drawing any over-optimiati 
Menarlos beyond 2014 and instead be realistic enough to remain 
teady for what Washington foresees “a period of change with 
potential upheaval,” Since 2014, all eyes have been on Pakistan to 
bring Taliban to the negotiating table, The Afghan government : 
Particular haw been keen that Pakistan should use its good pies ) 
Perade the Taliban to engage with the Afghanistan parma 

* had our limitations rooted in our own domestic mas 
Karller, the USA had tried to organize a dialogue with the 
Qatar Office but it did not work. 


After the change of governmen ove 
Mihanistan look conscious and determined "i Uo Pd lida 
"lations and deepen their mutual understand Muir able to host 
the. Waa new beginning, In July 2015, we em of 

st round of talks between the Pepe vea success in nó 
"tent and Taliban in Murree. Pakistan sed negotiating table 
by? Bing the Af esentatives across ika, Pakistan 
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wine at the contre of this unprecedented and conetructive "ng 
towards Afghan peace 

this was the first ever direct contact between the Af 
government officials and Taliban fighters in : hed 
atrncaphere of the talks was good; the prospects for the 
tund looked. promising. But there are forces both In Afgh 
and in the region that remain inimical to any genuine pe 
Afghanistan and are sparing no effort to sabotage the dia 
press, Within weeks after the first groundbreaking meeting, 
revelation of Taliban leader Mullah Omar's demise disrupted 
dialogue process. 


Put Pakistan remains committed to promoting the Af 
peace process, Together with China, Pakistan represents a natur 
patinerstip from within the region that can bring about the r 
change in this volatile region. Both can join together in convertín 
Vak-Afghan border into an economic gateway for the region, and ag 
a linkage of peace and cooperation with Central Asían countríes, 
Given their geopolitical location and unparalleled mutuality of 
interests, both can also contribute in a significant way to 
Miranistan’s development process including hydroelectric and | 
infrastructure projects. The proposed “economic corridor’ (CPEC) 
linking Pakistan’s coastal areas with northwest China, on 
completion, will bring overarching economic and trade connectivity, 
bilaterally as well as regionally that would be of great benefít to 


What are the realistic Prospects of the post-2014 China- 
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The Treaty recognizes five states as n ! 
United States, Russia, the United Kingdom, Fame arms the 
the five permanent members of the United Nun hina (also 
Council). Four other states are known or believed t Security 
nuclear weapons: India, Pakistan and North Korea have pute 
tested and declared that they possess nuclear weapons, while i 
has had a policy of opacity regarding its own nuclear weapons 
programme. Today, other than five states including the four 
believed to be in possession of nuclear weapons, 190 states are 
signatories of the NPT. 


Several additional measures have been adopted to strengthen 
p E 

the NPT and the broader nuclear non-proliferation regime and make 
it difficult for states to acquire the capability to produce nuclear 
weapons, including the export controls of the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group and the enhanced verification measures of the IAEA 
Additional Protocol. The Treaty establishes a safeguards ate 
under the responsibility of the IAEA, which also plays a ae 
under the Treaty in areas of technology transfer for pe 
Purposes, 

The NPT consists of a preamble and elev ha NPE 
the concept of "pillars" is not expressed a nee ree-pillar system 
Treaty is nevertheless sometimes interpreted as ? 
with an implicit balance among them: 

l Non-proliferation 

2. Disarmament 

3. Peaceful uses of nuclear technology ntral bargain 


a Ce 
NPT The NPT is often seen to be based on 
Wea Non-nuclear-weapon states agree weapon 
ë Pons and the five NPT nuclear ceful nuclear 
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Treaty of Non-Protiferation ar Niaclear Weapons 
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international trust so as to Creale same day Te wiae fer a dan 
to the production of müclear weapons. and TaN on menera) ud 
complete disarmament that lxwdets i^ Pasar EN 
weapons and their delivery vehicles Trom national amt. 

Under the Treaty, the nacieamwaapon states (NWS) 
not to transter “nuclear weapons Or Other taceat APE Mervin” 
and “not in any way to assist encourage, or nda’ & mona 
weapon state (NNW'S) to acguire nadclear weapons. (Ae b 
Likewise, the non-nuclear weapon«stzte (NNWS partes to we NPT 
agree not to “receive,” "mamufactume' or "acgaime' nadlear EN 
Or io ‘seek or receive any assistance in the manafactare of natkar 
weapons." (Article II) 

The NNWS also agree to accept safeguards by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) to verify that they are not 
nuclear energy from peaceful uses to nuclear or other 
nuclear explosive devices. (Article hy —Á 
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The International Court of Justice (ICJ), in ; 

pinion on the Legality of the Threat or Use of K ien advisory 
issued July 8, 1996, failed to address the question of " bre 
did endorse the interpretation of the text of Article VI Y bm 
his obligation involves all NPT parties (not just the nuclear ` 
weapon states) and does not suggest a specific time frame for 
nuclear disarmament. The ICJ opinion noted: “There exists an 
obligation to pursue in good faith and bring to a conclusion 
negotiations leading to nuclear disarmament in all its aspects under 
strict and effective international control.” 


| The "third pillar" allows for and agrees upon the transfer of 

mudear technology and materials to NPT signatory countries for 
peaceful purposes. This involves development of civilian nuclear 
energy programmes in those countries, 
demonstrate that their nuclear programmes are not being used for the 
development of nuclear weapons. Since very few 
nuclear energy programmes are willing to abandon me W 4s 
energy, the “third pillar” of the NPT under Article ve ae 
States with the possibility to do the same, but E 
intended to make it difficult to develoP nuclear ipn — 
Under Article IV, the Treaty recognizes the ep " put 
Sovereign states to use nuclear energy for Lr conformity with 
restricts this right for NPT parties to be exer” obligations that 
Articles | and II" (the basic Lye ies t0 
constitute the "first pillar" of the Treaty): ^^ participate i 
undertake to Pace and have the right to P A scien 
Possib f : t materials uclear energy 
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The impetus behumó Se NPT was concern tor he sate 
world with many muciear-weapon states. X was RECOETEZEG üN 
Cold War deterrent relaGorsiap between psi Cue OMEC 54 
Soviet Union was rage. Having more muCar we2pon Sates 
reduce security fx zl, muupiemg Ge mss Of muscae 
accidents, unauthorized use of wezpons, or fom escala 
tensions, muclear conflict. The Treaty today provides Se norm 
the foundation for an iniemational gime to preveni the sprez 
nuclear weapons around the word 


NPT Dichotomies 


The five nuclear-weapon states undertook 2 legal commu 
under Article VI of the Treaty to work towards general and com 
disarmament. However, nearly four decades since, tens of housa 
of nuclear weapons are stili held, mostly on high alert by two larg 
nuclear-weapon states. A credible programme for disarmament 
a reasonable timeframe does not appear to be forthcoming despite 
the non-proliferation slogans. 

Unless the NPT regime is reconciled to the nuclear reality and 
the three other states (India, Pakistan and Israel) which possess 
nuclear weapons besides the NPT-5 are incorporated into the nam- 
proliferation regime, there will remain a gaping hole in the NPT 
regime. Undue restrictions on the development of nuciear 
v. notogy for peaceful purposes, a right guaranteed under Artide 

: y serve to strengthen the monopoly of few over nuclear 
"seges Steen ee others to look for ways outside the Treaty. 
IAEA 
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unrealizable visions, a. Pa & St On 
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pom strengthening = could u i 
pive yearly NPT Reviews 
Since the NPT came into fore in om i 
wnéerences (RevCons) have been iE T 
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mumment from the nuclear-weapons siais io compie 
elimination of nuclear weapons. They also defined 13 sieps to serve 
e of their progress in that direction. The mack 
whens states, once again as a ritual, undertook to pursue the guai 
“otal elimination" of their nuclear arsenals. 

z^ the 2005 RevCon, no substantive discussions could begin Sor 
Point was 
Las into account the decisions and resolution adopted im 1995. 


the usual rhetoric. Mostly, the agendas 1 NFT 
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martes "Re purses mogotüatKons qn pond faith an efrectue 
relating to cessation a the nuclear arms Tat? AI aN early d 
Macher diarmament and an à treaty Gn general and 
akarmamont under strict internamana: contral. 
The Tats preamhle canis à simim 
nam af fhe aimatonies. The three nuclear partes are mewa 
in breach af their obligation to implement Article WI 
preamble. which am aimed primarily at Preventing 
proliferation, These nuclear powers are Mare miterestec in 
the risks of “horizontal” prolieration and pursued ther 
proliferation agendas in an arbitrary and discrimmatory am 
The success af these NPT conferences will depend on whet 
nucleanweapoans states will agree to certain new siemens d 
context of Article VI. 
These include their unequivocal commitment to 
elimination of their own nuclear arsenals, acceptance of the pri 
at irreversibility vis-à-vis nuclear disarmament, nucisar and 4 
related arms-control measures, voluntary Transparency dn t 


legitimise the strategic and security set-up for a few. 

There has been a progressive erosion of genuine will towar 
disarmament, as witnessed im the unifocal, sel E 
I liferation policies of the key powers, violation of treaty 
obligations and fhe weakening of United Nati x 
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Dicraminatory and short-sighted policies providing selective 
woes w madar technology for narrow gains in disegand of 
ndemmined the international non-proliferation regime and detract 
zan ts credibility and legitimacy. These selective country-specitic 
gumgements are Likely to facilitate diversion of nuckar materal 
ix mary purposes. Undue restrictions on the development of 
nates technology for peaceful purposes, a right guaranteed under 
ane IV, only serve to strengthen the monopoly of a few 
cwménes over nuclear technology, forcing others to look for ways 
mise the Treaty. 

Sach discrimination is dangerous for the miegrty ot te 
mgime. Unless the NPT regime is reconciled to the nuclear mea 
má the three de facto nuclear states are incorporated into Du a 
Person regime, there will remain a gaping hole m e N. 
"tme India’s former external affairs minister Jaswant Singh ' 
"Ey called for an end to "nuclear apartheid " 
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CHAPTER 15 


The current global trends in nuclear security, howeve 

not very encouraging as the world loses momentum to 
T T E : da á 

“general and complete disarmament” as eny isaged in t 

— s been a progressive e 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). There has bee i ? ae 
genuine moves toward this overarching goa as with 
unifocal discriminatory non-proliferation policies of 
powers, violation of treaty obligations and weakening 
disarmament institutions. 


r, 


Woefully, beyond rhetoric, there seems to be no 
towards a nuclear weapon-free world. The current global 
order inspires no confidence in the non-proliferation agenda 
is being followed in an arbitrary and discriminatory manne 
Scant commitment to the overarching goal of “general and c 


disarmament" as envisaged in Article VI of the Nuclear 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 


The Cold War is over, yet tens of thousands of nu 


Weapons remain in arsenals around the world. At least nine 
including the fiv 


prominent US statesmen, Henry Kissin 
William J. Perry, George P. Schultz, and former Senator Sam N 
representing a powerful bipartisan Quartet of individuals 


impeccable credentials as “Cold Warriors” have been warning 


“the world is now on the Precipice of a new and dangerous nucle 


ed a tipping point beca 
of “deterrence” during 


Cold War were now “increasingly hazardous and 


becoming 
decreasingly effective,” 2 
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„nal or even internationa] nuci 
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gl - actors" and potential “rogue gti, Pitions 3 
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ag" ‘ r real problem, however, with the Overs!) 
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M arro et netorical stance on the oe of 
ade ally the US and Russia, which ve oss T O the isp, 
s, y^ What they are really saying is q., they is the nie. 
1s? ons forever, but aves Tone else should do without « TANG tog. 
vei? workable position. President sia ' Hem That ig 
Hr „ledged that he may not live long eno, this PAS hinges 
yin the United States will main |. € 2 Meat 

jd, and that the Unite will Maintain a nuclear 4 ef 
a as these weapons exist. arsena] "ag 


Jn his Prague speech on April 5, 2009, Presiden 
resented an ambitious three-part strategy to ie 
international nuclear threat Proposing measures to reduce m 
wentually eliminate existing nuclear arsenals, s P 
NPT and halting proliferation of nuclear Weapons to adding 
states, and preventing terrorists from acquiring nuclear Weapons or 
materials. According to him, nuclear terrorism was fhe mos 
immediate and extreme threat to global security. 


Later, at a meeting in Moscow on July 6, 2009, US President 
Obama and his Russian counterpart Medvedev reached an 
understanding for a follow-up treaty to the START before it expires 
at the end of 2009. But the world knows that partial efforts at arms 
reduction and arms limitation in their essence do not amount io 
disarmament as envisaged in the Non-Proliferation Treaty. These 
measures only take away the focus from Article VI of the NPT 
calling for a nuclear-weapon-free world through arms control and 
general and complete disarmament. 


, To our friends in the Western world, the nuclear question has 
“aditionally been unidimensional. The high priests of nor- 
Proliferation do not scratch below the surface. The symptom, not 
75; is their problem. Instead, their undivided — s Ls 
d “mains on non-proliferation only as a concept : n de all 
_ Ped to their own self-serving intent and purpose . are 
notant underlying causes impelling nuclear proliferation 
veniently ignored, been 
», ^ Whole vast field of the non-proliferation teg E policy 
i P confine everybody within its four walls esit | 
on the OY failed, in part because the nuclear P. after all were 
Upposeg onise of their various treaties wbich, the genie in the 
bottle - to be temporary measures, meant to keep the road. If 
hile Complete disarmament was the pho 
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we are still journeying toward that koal i only sex 
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further and further away 


No doubt, nuclear dangers now abound on many [p 
told, there are currently nuclear Weapon materials in y 
40 countries, some in Senator Sam Nunn's words, “g 
nothing more than a chain link fence." These stock 
seem to prevent the nuclear powers from admonishi 
the world to refrain from joining the nuclear club— 
to possible sanctions, a situation that Sam Nunn has d 
telling people not to smoke while you have a cigarette 
trom your mouth, 

Discriminatory, country-specific 
access to nuclear technology motivated by narrow gains in 
of equitably applicable criteria have further unde 
international non-proliferation regime and detract from its 
and legitimacy. The situation is further compounded by 
possibility of such arrangements leading to diversion of 
material for military purposes. The US-India nuclear deal is a 
example of country-specific waiver from the otherwise e 
applicable criteria-based international non-proliferation regime, 

It was indeed ironic that the 
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9 prevent further prolife 


decided unanimously to reward the perpetrator of 


proliferation. Given the co 
could have blocked this decision. The f 
profit motives got 
the courage of thei 


What they ignore is that only criteria-based approaches on 
basis of equality and non-discri i 


Cooperative arrangements at 
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enshrined in the UN Charter. P Pe 
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an opportunity to 
ve security, 
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proliferation. Unless the major naclear powers take pracical seps ™ 
pursuit of Artide VI of NPT, the world will remain smack OP ^ 
hazardous nuclear precipice, and the prospects for a madear sep% 
free world described as "Global Zero” would remain else ’ 
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disarmament issues, No w “dimension f 
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/ in Geneva remains deadlocked. 


The process was a non-starter from the y 
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«programme work’ was ies Ty b 


Opening y 
«plementation" for consultations ea nad, 
ocess, the Western countri In 
ateral process, Portrayed the 
yy Pakistan to block the CD. There have been ations 
the principle of verification to cater to some Specific is... aside 
ges against the security inertest of the pui ers 
undermines the principle of “equal security " ^ 
In view of the highly discrimina 
promoted by the so-called champions of 
cannot afford complacence and must not 


Any nuclear cooperation arrangement without adequate 
international safeguards has the potential for increasing fissile 
material stocks that can be diverted towards weapons production as 
was done in the past. For this reason, the issues of verification and 
stocks have become vital for Pakistan in any negotiations on a 
FMT. We cannot also ignore the ominous implications of US-India 
nuclear deal in terms of its bolstering of India's massive nuclear 
and conventional build-up, including its nuclear "triad" and 
adoption of an offensive "Cold Start" doctrine based on rapid 
Convention strike capability. 


Pakistan must resist attempts to make exemptions in — n: 
the US-India deal with negative consequences for our soci 
mel as for regional stability. What the Western countries shou 
" is that their attempts to disturb the strategic Paesi; of 
. ^ are NO service to the people or the cause of peace ^i egeo 
mis region, They must understand that instea should be 
Preferential” and discrimi tory nuclear deals ce in this 
" ting to strategic stability by reducing security 
“latile region. 
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Conference on Disarmament (CU) is à case IA PARL whaig 
attempt was made yet ARAI Ho hulldaz& à OEE VE aiv [tels ‘| 
agenda rather than adopt an wilegrated appiaeh Wi heal 
address the four core issues identified ae (he crucial siei 
nüclear disarmament. There has been a progressus erg 
genuine will towards disarmament as witteeaed in ihe § 
self-serving non-proliferation policies of the key powers, V 
of treaty obligations and the weakening of United Natt 
disarmament institutions | 


For decades, Pakistan made several proposals to keep Ge 
Asia free of nuclear weapons. But our efforts were thwarted hy 
Indian nuclear tests in 1998, to which we were forced to respond : 
restore the strategic balance in the region. Since then, we have be 
pursuing 4 policy of restraint and responsibility and have ev 
offered to India a Strategic Restraint Regime invelving conflet 
resolution, nuclear and missile restraint and conventional balance Í 
is these stabilizing arrangements that our Western friends should be 
supporting if stability in South Asia is important to them. But for 
self-serving reasons, they are building India as a nuclear counter 
weight against China. 

As regards the CD, it has been kept from starting substantive 
work for more than a decade because after the 1995 Shannon 
mandate for a multi-lateral, non-discriminatory, internationally and 
effectively verifiable treaty, the US back-tracked on the issue of 
verification. This impasse was not due to Pakistan. It was due to 
reluctance of the Western nuclear powers to agree to the verification 
clause. This has been the real issue because without verification 
states can cheat on their obligations. A non-verifiable and mere cut- 
off treaty will not be a disarmament measure, It will just freeze the 
status quo and not further the goal of disarmament. For Pakistan, this 
has been particularly important because of our previous experience 


when India entered into a bilateral agreement with us in 1992 not to 
develop chemical weapons, 


Since that agreement was not verifiable, India cheated. When it 
joined the Chemical Weapons Convention subsequently, India 
declared itself a possessor state, In 2009, after more than a decade of 
stalemate in CD negotiations, the US restored its support for a 
verifiable fissile material treaty. That is how a consensus became 
possible on the CD's "programme of work” in May the same year 
which Pakistan joined in good faith on the assumption that in its 
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m which hinder its strategic Programme, its R&D Y eres, 
d its three-stage nuclear programme, It said it wil Ot acce 
T "placing an undue burden on its military no PAR 
activities.” This is what we should have done before 
consensus. Any FMT with India-specific Scope and co 
will not only be totally meaningless but also inimic 
national interests. 
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IV. REVITALIZATION OF NON-PROLIFERATION REGIME 


+ A partial and self-centred agenda im 


increased insecurity at the global and regional levels, There isa 
need to evolve a new consensus on the entire range of 
disarmament, arms control and non- 
on the principles of the UN Charter, global agreements, 
especially the Declaration and Programme of Action adopted 
by the first special session of the UNGA devoted to 
Disarmament (SSOD-1). 


posed is a recipe for 


proliferation issues based 


Such a consensus should be promoted through consultations 
and agreements among all UN member states, not just some 
self-selected, even if well-meaning, group of countries. The 
Principle of equal security for all should be upheld €: 
selectivity or preference. Equal security has to pe prone 2 
multi-laterally, not through unilateral or national means 
within restricted groups, no matter how powerful. their 
The best defence against the possible use of EAR 
“quisition by non-state actors is through the tota Is and other 
9f such weapons. This is what the Quartet re nuclear 
disarmament movements have zeroed on. Over A alert, by 
Weapons are still held, mostly on rae in be made in 
9 largest nuclear-weapon states. Progress $ edt basis to 
* area of disarmament on a Mus 
Maintain international peace and security. 
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` There is a need to evolve non-di 
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The Conference on Disarmament has a central role toit yi 
multi-lateral negotiations on universal and non-discriminat " 
treaties for general and complete disarmament, Emphasis ms 
such negotiations at the CD should be on legally bing 
agreements on negative assurances, pending genera] and 
Complete disarmament, Prevention of Arms Race in Outer 
space (PAROS) - both of which should be linked to the multi. 
laterally negotiated, non-discriminatory and verifiable 

In parallel, they should strongly support mechanisms to 

states compliance with their obligations and resolution d 
disputes arising there from through peaceful means, 


Regional and sub-regional approaches to disarmament through 
agreements on the maintenance of military balance and non- 
induction of destabilizing weapon systems must be encouraged, 
Forums to address security and political issues through 

and cooperation must be expanded and reshaped to effectively 
cater to collective security within the region. An arrangement of 
negative security assurances at the regional level and agreement 
on prohibition on the deployment of destabilizing systems like 
the ABMs may be explored. 


Cooperative arrangements at the regional level in terms of 
technical assistance and capacity building to ensure 
controls over sensitive technologies should be developed. Such 
arrangements should replace the existing exclusive arrangements 
such as the Nuclear Suppliers Group (NSG), Wassnoar 
Arrangements and Australia Group which are directed at 
technology denial and fail to serve the objective of non- 
proliferation because of non-inclusion of a majority of states. 


However, noble objectives such as peace, stability, security and 
socio-economic development will continue to elude various 
sub-regions of Asia should they fail to address the central 
issues of inter-state conflicts. Efforts by states to promote 
confidence building measures (CBMs) often reach a deadlock if 


not complemented by sincere Political will to resolve their 
fundamental disputes peacefully, 
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The Conference on Disarmament has a central role sniff 
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muiti-lateral negotiations on universal and non-dj sm 
treaties for general and complete disarmament. Emphasis © 
such negotiations at the CD should be on legally pi : 


induction of destabilizing weapon systems must be 

Forums to address security and political issues through dialogue 
and cooperation must be expanded and reshaped to effectively 
cater to collective security within the region. An arrangement of 


Cooperative arrangements at the regional level in terms of 


technology denial and fail to serve the objective of nom- 
lif ation because of non-inclusion of a majority of states. 
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to balance International expor control on” there jg 
that international cooperation in the pencok | LM, is 

hnology is not hampered, The restricted Uses cf dual ise 
export control arrangements is an imped lt 
implementation of non-proliferation sine, 10 the globaj 
f states are required to meet standards 
arrangements then they should be given , « 
participate in these arrangements and benefit by shar 
practices and experiences of the founding members om 
arrangements in the area of export controls and keep abreast of 
technical developments. 


. Regardless of the progress in relation to the steps outlined 
above, states should be alive to their natíonal responsibilities to 
prevent and combat proliferation to other states and non-state 
actors and institute mechanisms to ensure the safety and 
security of their strategic assets. Objectives of peace, stability, 
security and socio-economic development will continue to elude 
various regions should they fail to address the central issues of 
inter-state conflicts. In keeping with UN Charter, efforts by states 
to promote CBMs often reach a deadlock if not complemented by 
sincere political will to resolve their disputes peacefully. 
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V. SOUTH ASIA'S NUCLEAR SAGA 


It was India, not Pakistan that introduced an ere region 
dimension into the volatile security envir the West as à 
through its first nuclear test in 1974. It was hailed by the fallacy of 
“peaceful” nuclear test. The world then ere exclusively for 


India’ amme had 
| ia’s claims, that its nuclear progr at that the n uclear weapons 


peaceful uses during the Nehru era only after the 
rtm was initiated by the Shastri gov 
t Chinese nuclear test in 1964. * ; í 
Homi Jehang 
There is incontrovertible evidence now that Ds had with 


amme, 
Bhabha, the architect of the Indian nuclear m. nuclear weapons 
Nehru’s approval already built a clandés Ji... work of the 
development capability within the struct? 
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Indian civilian nuclear programme. From the very beginning, Ir idian 
nuclear pursuits were a source of concern to Pakistan, com pelling it 
to prepare itself and go nuclear in reciprocation. Pakistan faced a 
double jeopardy. On the one hand, we faced India's nuclear 
ambitions as a direct threat to Pakistan's security and surviva], on 
the other, we faced sanctions imposed by our friends and allies in the 
name of nuclear “non-proliferation.” 

They even denied us the means of a conventional defence. In « 
the absence of any security umbrella, Pakistan was left with no 
choice but to orient its nuclear programme for defence Purposes and 
to develop an indigenous nuclear and missile capability. But w 
never challenged the non-proliferation regime when the NPT tis 
being finalised in 1968. In fact, we supported its objectives. We did 
not sign the Treaty only because India refused to do so and 
adamantly pursuing its ambitious nuclear-weapons itin. » 
Since the negotiations for the NPT in 1968, in fact, every si j 
proliferation initiative came from Pakistan. oa 
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The BJP government and its leaders started making irm 
statements. Pakistan instantly became the first country in the wadá 
to be subjected to nuclear blackmail. Peace was hanging by a slender 
thread in South Asia. It was only when India embarked upon a 
nuclear blackmail against Pakistan by threatening military action in 


Kashmir that Pakistan had to conduct its own tests. In the absence of 
i we had no choice but to take 
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capabilities, signature of the CTBT, progress on the FMCT ,; 
restrictions on missile delivery systems. Most important] 
Security Council resolution not only recognised that the test 
conducted first by India and then by Pakistan but also 
operative clause (Para 5) urged India and Pakistan to resumi 
dialogue "on all outstanding issues, encouraging them ^t 
mutually acceptable solutions that address the root causes of 
tensions, including Kashmir." 

The USA on its part also engaged both India and Pakistag 
dialogue on equal footing from June 1998 to February 1999 to. 
them mutual restraint. US Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Ta 
held eight rounds of talks with India's External Affairs Mini 
Jaswant Singh and Pakistan's Foreign Secretary Shamshad Ahma 
explore the possibility of persuading the two nuclear-capi 
neighbours to seriously look at CTBT and Fissile Material Cu 
negotiations, export controls and strategic restraint which basici 
meant non-deployment and restraint on delivery systems. The ta 
also sought to encourage dialogue on Kashmir. 

While both sides remained firm on their basic position on 
benchmarks and made no commitments. However, as a result of £ 
eight-round dialogue, a clear nuclear parity was established be 
the two countries in the form of an implicit "strategic li 
promising them “equality of treatment" in terms of any fuf 
coercive or supportive treatment. Regrettably, nuclear weapons 
introduced in our region by India. They are a reality now. 
constitute an essential element of our security in the form of credibli 
nuclear deterrent. They also constitute a credible nuclear deterre 
for India. We cannot even imagine giving up our nuclear option for 
any reason now. 

The only option is to remove the causes of instability and 
conflict in our region. At the epicentre of all problems remains the 
unresolved Kashmir dispute which must be addressed in a fair and ` 
just manner. For the world community, however, it is important to 
understand and recognize the conceptual difference between the 
strategic policies of India and Pakistan. For India, it is global status, 
and for Pakistan it is its security and survival. While India's tests 
destabilized the security environment in South Asia, Pakistan's tests 
restored the nuclear and strategic balance, and also averted the risk 
of a disastrous conflict that could have resulted from any 
misadventure by India. 

We still want good-neighbourly and tension-free relations with 
India and would earnestly pursue peaceful settlement of our 
disputes. We are also ready for a mutually acceptable strategic and 
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tan’ nuclear capability has indeed served its sien 
pakistan mut ~ ^5 purpose as a means 
, minimum credible deterrence between India and Pakistan, and has 
restored a strategic balance in our region. Contrary to 
wnwarranted and motivated insinuations, Pakistan’s nuclear assets are 
„s safe as those of any other nuclear power. We do have a command 
nd control system that is safe and secure in professional hands and is 
based on international guidelines as laid down by IAEA. 
Yes, for reasons not even remotely connected to our nuclear 
capability, the first decade of our overt nuclearization has been 
painful and challenging for our country. But this has nothing to do 
with our nuclear “status.” If we were not a nuclear power, our fate 
today would have been worse than Afghanistan. Our present crisis is 
a crisis of governance manifesting itself in our economic malaise, 
energy shortage and perilous security situation. Our failures have 
nothing to do with our nuclear capability. Today, our nuclear 
üpability is our asset, not liability. We must preserve and keep 
upgrading it as an asset for our security and survival. 
We will also have to change the world's perception es 
country, which surely has many reasons and assets er ai 
nines and violence to be recognised as a responsibe sina tarot 

e international community. No country will then tea 
y doubts about the safety of our nuclear assets. 


VI. PAKISTAN’S NUCLEAR DOCTRINE 
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contrast little is known about the Command and Control Structy 
of India. (India retused to have an exchange of views with Pakist 
on C & C structures as a CBM), 
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non-use of nuclear weapons against non-nuclear-weapon sta 
Pakistan also seeks avoidance of arms race in the region, 

In evaluating the doctrinaire approach a India and Pakis 
one thing becomes abundantly clear. India’s nuclear doctrin 
status driven whereas that of Pakistan IS security led. Pakis 
nuclear doctrine, though not declared, is based on credible minim 
deterrence and strategic restraint and responsibility, Pakist 
current nuclear strategy is defensive rather than aggressive; it^ 
based on credible minimum deterrence, and unlike India, is drive 
by security concerns, not great power ambitions. Pakistan 
elaborate Command and Control structures and we have ve 
transparently shared details of our C&C system with outsiders, f 
contrast little is known about the Command and Control Structure 
of India. (India refused to have an exchange of views with Pakist 
on C & C structures as a CBM). 

Some broad contours of our doctrine, as elaborated from ti 
to time by policy makers are as follows: 

e Credible minimum deterrence. 

e Sole objective is to deter any kind of aggression against 
Pakistan which can endanger its territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. 

e — Restraint and responsibility. 


* Promotion of regional restraints and confidence building 
for avoidance of arms race. 


Non-use against non-nuclear-weapon states. 

Not to be the first ones to conduct further nuclear tests. 
Strong commitment to non-proliferation and export control. 
VII. INDIA-PAKISTAN DETERRENT STABILITY 
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"y: 
incentive to increase its warhead numbers. If this logic applies to Indiz 
then it should also apply to Pakistan and therefore we also have a right 
to take steps to have an assured second strike capability through the 
development of sea-based assets. 


Pakistan’s Restraint Approach 

For us, promotion of an environment of peace and security at 
the regional and global levels is of crucial importance. Our policy 
stems from our conviction that a peaceful and secure environment 
internally, regionally as well as globally would contribute towards 
economic growth and development which would lead to reduction 
in poverty and help enhance the welfare of our people. Nuclear 
capability constitutes an essential element of our security in the 
form of credible minimum deterrence. It also constitutes a credible 
nuclear deterrence for India. We would like to see peace and 
stability in South Asia at the lowest level of armaments. We have 
been a strong advocate of keeping South Asia free of weapons of 


mass destruction. ! 
Our long-standing pursuit of a nuclear weapon free zone in 
South Asia was thwarted by the nuclear weapons tests in our 
neighbourhood to which we were obliged to respond to pem 
mutua] deterrence. Since then, we have pursued, as a TOME 
nuclear-weapon state, a policy of credible minimum metà a 
(CMD). In the context of Composite Dialogue, we have fina! = 
number of nuclear and conventional CBMs with India van on : 
MoU signed on February 21, 1999 on RRMs which has since 
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formalized into an agreement between the two government 

remain opposed to a nuclear and conventional arms race d 
Asia and in pursuit of this objective we continue to pursue 
establishment of a Strategic Restraint Regime (SRR) with India. 


Recent Developments 


Taking the first decade of the twenty-first century 
reference point, some major recent developments includ ! 
strategic partnership between India and the United 
(foundation laid during President Clinton visit to India in M 
2000); 9/11 and its correlation with India and Pakistan in the cor 
of counter-terrorism; the 2002 stand-off between Pakistan and In 
India’s Cold Start doctrine; enunciation by India of its nue 
doctrine based on triad capability; India-US Civil Nue 
Agreement and similar agreements by Russia, UK and France 
India; NSG exemption to India (despite NPT barrier); large 
military modernization by India including in the conventior 
nuclear, missile, space and missile defence fields. 

There is an inevitable cumulative effect of these developmer 
ception and response options. Policymake 
lly Washington has an obligatie 
not to widen nuclear disparities in AN 
ch in dealing with India-Pakistz 
nuclear equation, the only one in the world that grew up in histor 
totally unrelated to the Cold War. It was a direct offshoot of a long 


standing legacy © 
immediate neighbours. 
to promote a sense of securi 
But this never happened. 
Country-specific preferential treatment that India is receiving 
in terms of access to nuclear technology in violation of global non- 
proliferation regime is not only widening nuclear imbalances in the 
region but also seriously undermining the prospects of India- 
Pakistan restraint and stabilization. Any measures that contribute to 
lowering of the nuclear threshold and fuelling of an arms race 


between the two nuclear-armed neighbours are no service to the 
der is what we 


people of this region. A stable nuclear security Or 
need in South Asia. Only criteria-based approaches on the basis of 
equality and non-discrimination would be sustainable. 

On its part, Pakistan continues to pursue, as a responsible 
nuclear-weapon state, credible minimum deterrence as its 
doctrinaire policy. We remain opposed to a nuclear and conventio 
arms race in South Asia. Our long-standing proposal for nuclear an 
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which are defensive rather than offensive in nature. However, ii h 
not gotten a positive response. On our part, the best harmonizag 
of security doctrines will be the Indian acceptance of Pakig 
proposal for a "No War Pact", which is broader than "No First 
and encompasses both conventional and nuclear fields. 


Pakistan's conventional force is substantially smaller than 
of India. We are, therefore, vulnerable to "No First Use" of nu 
weapons. To offset this disadvantage, we do not subscribe to N 
nuclear weapons. This was also NATO's doctrine which has sm 
conventional forces compared to Russia. We could agree to NFL 
India agrees not to launch a conventional attack against Pakistan, 
are concerned by India's adoption of “Cold Start" doctrine whi 
aims to give India the ability to stage a decisive conventional at 
on Pakistan in less than two to three weeks that might be requir 
for international intervention to stop the conflict. 


This doctrine was war-gamed in 2006 as the Sanghe Shak 
(Joint Power) exercise involving strike aircraft, tanks and over 40, 
soldiers which an Indian commander claimed was aimed 
“dismembering a nation not-so-friendly at the shortest possib 
time." Given our concern about conventional imbalance, Pakistan 
might be interested in a South Asian treaty modelled on the 1990 
Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) agreement that imposed 
ceilings for conventional weapon system. It is very important that 
both sides recognize linkage between strategic and conventional 
stability in South Asia. For example, Indian doctrines, such as Cold 
Start, which envision limited conventional war under a nuclear over- 
hang are inherently dangerous. 

Indians cannot make their own judgment about Pakistan's 
nuclear threshold. It is therefore important for both sides to agree 
on discussions with each other on their threat perceptions and 
security concerns (as provided for in the Lahore MoU). It is also 
important for India to consider several Pakistani proposals on 
conventional CBMs such as no new forward deployments of strike 
formations from their existing positions. Initially, Pakistan had 
asked for the inclusion of cruise missiles in the pre-notification 
agreement. India did not agree. There was no reason for us to 
reiterate the proposal. In Track-II events, we have shown flexibility 
on the inclusion of cruise missiles in the pre-notification agreement. 
Pakistan also has been flexible on considering the possibility of 


risk-reduction CBMs. 

We have always said that both sides should move from risk- 
reduction CBMs to CBMs on avoidance of arms race. This can 
include mutually acceptable arms limitation measures. Arms 
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In Process CBMs 


CBMs cannot be taken as an end in themselves, In parallel, 
&ere must be progress towards the resolution of all disputes. 
Otherwise, in the presence of disputes, the utility of CBMs will 
diminish in the long run. In pursuance of the February 21, 1999 MoU 
signed in Lahore, Pakistan and India commenced a process of talks 
on nuclear and conventional CBMs from June 2004. Several rounds 
were held until the dialogue process was disrupted by November 
2008 Mumbai attacks. In the Joint Statement issued at the end of first 
Tound of nuclear CBMs talks in June 2004, both sides had agreed that 
"g respective nuclear capabilities of both countries were a factor for 
Stability in South Asia. 

. So far, both sides have agreed to a nu 
include the establishment of Foreign 

and the t on pre-notification of flight testing of ballistic missiles 
agreement on reducing risks of accidents relating to nuclear 
ee Outside the framework of the Composite Dialogue 
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these CBMs are in the nature of 'risk reduction’ CBMs, We 
like to have more meaningful CBMs for the avoidance of ey 
and arms limitation. For example, our proposals for the race 
introduction of ABM systems (which is part of the SRR) and non. 
de-stabilizing systems is a proposal in this direction. India dns 
other hand is averse to even consider these proposals. ! the 


Pakistan's Position on CBMs 


Pakistan has maintained that strategic stability in South Asia į 
inseparably linked to conventional balance between the a 
countries. Imbalance in the conventional field is a de-stabilizine 
factor which impacts on strategic stability by lowering the —À— 
threshold. Conventional capability on both sides should be non. 
threatening and non-aggressive and should be backed by a non. 
aggressive and essentially defensive posture in terms of force 
locations and doctrines. CBMs with India are meant to (a) reduce the 
risk of conflict, (b) avoid an arms race, and (c) promote measures for 
restraint and strategic stability in South Asia. CBMs can help create 
an environment of trust between the two countries and pave the way 


for conflict resolution. 


Indian Position on CBMs 

Indian approach is restrictive, focusing on discussions within 
the framework of the 1999 Lahore Memorandum of Understanding 
(MoU). India does not recognize linkage between conventional and 
strategic stability. While being keen on pursuing nuclear CBMs in 
order to demonstrate responsible behaviour in the nuclear domain 
and playing to the international audience, India has not been very 
forthcoming in pursuing conventional CBMs with Pakistan. In June 
2004, India had initially agreed to hold only nuclear CBMs talks with 
Pakistan. During the nuclear CBMs talks held in New Delhi in 
October 2007, the Indian side appeared to be reluctant to pursue new 
CBMs, especially those which could link India and Pakistan together 


in the nuclear field. 

India is opposed to any further bilateral restraint measures and 
maintains that its security concerns transcend South Asia, and 
therefore, it cannot tie itself up bilaterally. This position 
notwithstanding, more than 9096 of India's force potential remains 
Pakistan specific. In the light of the Indian efforts to develop 2 
strategic equilibrium with China, there is likelihood of an increase in 
both fields of Indian nuclear forces: weapons and ballistic missiles. 
This will leave Pakistan to face a Hobson’s choice: to upgrace 
minimum credible deterrence vis-à-vis India or accept the Indian 
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ons states, whether or not they are recognized as such. This is a 
element in establishing a norm against explosive testing. 
T would, however, not be a nuclear disarmament measure 
because some of the more technologically advanced states would 
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Continue to develop and improve weapons designs through su 
critical or non-detectable tests. 
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We hope the current BMD campaign by USA and Fussia does 
not lead to any transfer of technology OF weapons system fu cur 
region as it would negatively affect the regional stability. We believe 
ihe ARMs are inherently destabilizing and must be avoided as they 
would seriously affect regional stability, They also undermine 
regional and global peace and security, In particular, in South Asia, 
the introduction of ABMs should be avoided as it would erode 
strategic stability in the region and generate an unnecessary arms 
race, If one country employs missile systems, the target country jg 
faced with two choices: Either to increase its throw weighs 
capability, or to acquire missile defence cap 

Both options are destabilizing and will generate an 
unnecessary arms race besides siphoning off resources which could 
be more productively employed elsewhere, 

Pakistan has proposed a Strategic Restraint Regime (SKK) to 
India with three interlocking elements, ie, (a) conflict resolution, (b) 
nuclear and missile restraint, and (c) conventional balance. The 
elements of SRR related to nuclear and missile restraint include non- 
acquisition or deployment of Anti-Ballistic Systems which, in our 
view, would go a long way in promoting nuclear and conventional 
stabilization in our region. 

Pakistan’s main concern has always been to offset India’s 
superior conventional strength. Its offer of a No War Pact is more 
comprehensive than Just NFU of nuclear weapons. Since Pakístan's 
actions in the nuclear and missile fields at each stage are force majeure 
se to India’s escalatory steps, an element of mutuality in 

restraint and responsibility is required for nuclear and conventional 
stabilization in our region, India’s ABMs system necessitates Pakistan 
to enhance its “throw weight” capacity (warheads and missiles) to 
overcome interception. Similarly, India’s triad of nuclear deterrence 
provides it an assured second strike capability. 

In an attempt to justify these ‘overkill’ measures, we are often 
told that these measures are in fact a stabilizing factor since a state 
which establishes the credibility of its deterrence (assured 
strike capability) does not have much incentive to increase its 
warhead numbers. If this logic applies to India then it should also 
apply to Pakistan and therefore we also have a right to take step? lo 
have an assured second strike capability through the development © 
sea-based assets, Indian Cold Start doctrine talks about quick and 
intense conventional offensive against Pakistan. What could be the 
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ANNEXES 


]. India-Pakistan a of Understanding 
(MoU) February 21, 199 


| following is the text of the Memorandum p 
| Esci. rA by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. K. Raghunath 
and the Pakistan Foreign Secretary, Mr. Shamshad Ahmad, jn 
Lahore on Sunday: 
The Foreign Secretaries of India and Pakistan:- 


e Reaffirming the continued commitment of their 
respective governments to the principles and purposes of 
the U.N. Charter; 


e — Reiterating the determination of both countries to 
implementing the Shimla Agreement in letter and Spirit; 


e Guided by the agreement between their Prime Ministers 
of 23rd September 1998 that an environment of peace and 
security is in the supreme national interest of both sides 
and that resolütion of all outstanding issues, including 
Jammu and Kashmir, is essential for this purpose; 

e Pursuant to the directive given by their respective Prime 
Ministers in Lahore, to adopt measures for promoting a 
stable environment of peace, and security between the 
two countries; 

Have on this day, agreed to the following: 


l The two sides shall engage in bilateral consultations on 
security concepts, and nuclear doctrines, with a view to 
developing measures for confidence building in the nuclear 
and conventional fields, aimed at avoidance of conflict. 

2. The two sides undertake to 


notification in respect of ballistic missile flight tests, and shall 


to undertaking national 
f accidental or unauthorised 
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y their respective 


;, The two sides shall conclude an agreement on 
incidents at sea in order to ensure safety of navi 
vessels, and aircraft belonging to the two sides. 


Prevention of 
gation by naval 


6. The two sides shall periodically review the implementation of 
existing Confidence Building Measures (CBMs) and where 
necessary, set up appropriate consultative mechanisms to 
monitor and ensure effective implementation of these CBMs. 

7. The two sides shall undertake a review of the existing 
communication links (e.g. between the respective Directors- 

General, Military Operations) with a view to upgrading and 

improving these links, and to provide for fail-safe and secure 

communications. 

The two sides shall engage in bilateral consultations on 

security, disarmament and non-proliferation issues within the 

context of negotiations on these issues in multilateral fora. 

Where required, the technical details of the above measures 

Will be worked out by experts of the two sides in meetings to be held 

on mutually agreed dates, before mid 1999, with a view to reaching 

bilateral agreements. Done at Lahore on 21st February 1999 in the 

Presence of Prime Minister of India, Mr. Atal Behari Vajpayee, and 

Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Muhammad Nawaz Sharif. 

(K. Raghunath) 
Foreign Secretary of the Republic of India 
(Shamshad Ahmad) 


Foreign Secretary of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 


2. The Nuclear Subcontinent: Bringing Stability 
to South Asia 
By Shamshad Ahmad 


From Foreign Affairs, July / August 1999 
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Summary 


Pakistan's atomic tests made South Asia more secure, writes ity 
foreign secretary, and helped provide India and Pakistan to better 
relations and talks on Kashmir, 


Editor's Note 


In the aftermath of the Indian and Pakistani nuclear tests, 
Foreign Affairs has published "Against Nuclear Apartheid" by India's 
senior adviser on defense and foreign affairs, Jaswant Singh, 
(September/October 1998) and "Dealing with the Bomb in South 
Asia" by Depuly Secretary of State Strobe Talbott (March/April 
1999), Below, Pakistan's foreign secretary responds. 


To restore strategic. balance to South Asía, Pakistan was 
obliged to respond to India's May 1998 nuclear blasts. India already 
held an advantage in conventional weaponry, and it followed its 
underground tests with statements threatening nuclear blackmail 
Pakistan's nuclear tests were undertaken in self-defense, By 
establishing mutual deterrence, they have served the interests of 
peace and stability in South Asia. 


Pakistan's Proposals for Peace 


The nuclearization of South Asia is a reality now. But all South 
Asian states remain committed to the goals of global nuclear 
disarmament and non-proliferation. As members of the Non- 
aligned Movement, Pakistan and India have always stood for a 
principled and non-discriminatory attainment of these goals. Both 
are ready to cooperate with the international community to promote 
peace, security, disarmament, and non-proliferation. What they need 
is a mutually agreed credible strategic restraint regime. 


Pakistan is acutely aware of the risks and responsibilities 
accompanying nuclear weapons. Pakistan responded to India's 1974 
nuclear test with redoubled efforts to keep the region nuclear-free, 
realizing that a nuclear race in South Asia would have far-reaching 
consequences. It proposed a nuclear weapons-free zone in South 
Asia; a joint renunciation of acquisition or manufacture of nuclear 
weapons; mutual inspection of nuclear facilities; adherence to the 


In June 1991 Pakistan Proposed a five-nation conference, which 


was later expanded to also include all permanent members of the 
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lia also accelerated the pace of its missile Programs with 16 
p the Prithvi design and 4 of the Agni, both of them nuclear- 
5 and targeted at Pakistan's cities. Prithvi missiles were 
ap ai into India's armed forces and deployed against Pakistan, 
. ng Pakistan to develop an indigenous missile capability, as its 
a s ile-zone proposal was rendered redundant. It was the 
of security that finally compelled Pakistan to Orient its 
sudear program for defense. The country needed an indigenous 
jefense capability. Past sanctions had degraded its conventional 
bilities to the point that it was inconceivable to counter an 
Indian nuclear threet through conventional means. 


But it is in both sides' fundamental interest to avert a nuclear 
arms race. Moving swiftly toward a strategic-restraint regime, with 
nuclear and conventional stabilization measures, is imperative. With 
this perspective, Pakistan has resumed its dialogue with India, 
focusing on peace, security, confidence-building, and the resolution 
of the Jammu and Kashmir issue. Pakistan has formally proposed a 
framework for discussions that includes measures to prevent a 
nuclear and ballistic-missile race, risk-reduction mechanisms, the 
non-induction of anti-ballistic missile and sea-launched ballistic 
missile systems, and the maintenance of nuclear deterrence at the 
minimum level. Pakistan has also proposed a mutual and balanced 
reduction of conventional forces. 


Managing Nuclear Weapons 


in February 1999, at Prime Minister Mohammad Nawaz 

ifs invitation, Indian Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee 
visited Lahore. They issued a joint declaration committing both sides 
to a peaceful resolution of outstanding issues including Kashmir and 
decided to work for conclusive measures in nuclear and 
i | arms control, build mutual confidence, and avoid the 
inl conflict. Pakistan and India must conduct their relations on 
i dei ad sovereign equality, endeavor to settle the Jammu and 


their ir dispute, and build a more secure and prosperous future for 
Peoples, 
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A Durable Peace 


The world must also pay attention to the root causes of 
insecurity and instability in South Asia. Resolution ei the Jammu 
and Kashmir dispute is indispensable for the region's peace and 
prosperity. The principles for settling this dispute justly have been 
enunciated in Security Council resolutions, which must be 
implemented. 


The US-Pakistani dialogue on security and nuclear issues has 
also progressed. The United States has adopted a pragmatic 
approach, recognizing the steps that Pakistan has taken for peace 
and global nonproliferation. The United States must continue to play 
an important role in transforming South Asia's security environment 
from confrontation to cooperation. Economic sanctions and coercive 
measures against Pakistan will serve neither peace nor non- 
proliferation. These sanctions and pressures are unjust and 
unwarranted. Pakistan has not violated any legal obligations or 
international norms. Sanctions must be lifted. 


cooperate with the international community to 

security, disarmament, and non-proliferation. 
Shamshad Ahmad is Foreign 
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i Secretary of Pakistan and its principal 
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SHAMSHAD AHMAD 


Former Foreign Secretary of Pakistan 


Shamshad Ahmad is a former Foreign 
Secretary of Pakistan with a 
distinguished public service career 
spanning four decades during which 
he also served as Ambassador to South 
Korea (1987-1990), Ambassador to Iran 
(1990-1992), as Secretary-General, 
Economic Cooperation Organization 
(ECO) (1992-1996), and as Pakistan's 
Ambassador and Permanent 
Representative to the UN (2000-2002). 
Earlier, he held various posts at 
headquarters in Islamabad and in 
Pakistan missions at Tehran, Dakar, 
Paris, Washington and New York 
(1967-2002). 


As Foreign Secretary, he played a key 


role in stabilization of the regional 
situation by negotiating in June 1997 
an India-Pakistan peace process 
familiarly known as 'Composite 
Dialogue' and also had an eight-round 
dialogue with his US counterpart, 
Strobe Talbot on nuc 
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Whamahat Ahmad has undertaken an extraordinary journey of taking us along with him 


Wato the time ami starting hia narration fram the ancient history when Pakistan may have 
iot boi in the oradi af eredi and passing through bygone Aryan and Buddhist 
viv iveations wpsiating it to Muhammad Bin Qarim who ushered à new era of Muslim 
civilisatis tatlowed by Delhi Sultanate and the magnificent Mughal rule, and 
Ahministratton lasting fram 1526 to 1858 

Vus is all busty which Shamshad Ahmad sees as a seasoned diplomat through the prism of 
hus expertes. After independence, he experiences the frustration and declines in the status 
at the country, The contrast hurts the patriotic diplomat who gives vent to his feelings in 
Chapter referring to various crises and failures including the scourge of corruption, neglect 
of etucation and menace of terrorism. ” 


S. M. ZAFAR 


“Pakistan and Worki Affairs is à unique addition to perspectives on Pakistan and an 
mvaluabie contribution to understanding and analysis of history and policies of the country 
amd issues that confront it. 

"The book with an incredible spread, provides insight available to very few in the country 
and is a treasure trove of information based on personal experience and meticulous research 
that will surely inspire further discussion and clear understanding of our past and 
contemporary challenges.” 


—RIAZ MOHAMMAD KHAN 


"Pakistan and World Affairs is a narrative that is as informative as it is thought-provoking, 
| The reader opens the pages of this exhaustive study as though embarking on a voyage of 
expectation and emerges with profit. It encapsulates the history of Pakistan from ancient 
tumes to the contemporary era." 

“Shamshad has been much more than a witness to a transformative phase of the country's 
history. Yet this work goes far beyond his personal experiences. " 


— S. IFTIKHAR MURSHED 
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